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THE UNITED STATES NAVY AND WEST INDIA PIRACY, 1821-25. 


By LIEUTENANT W. H, BEEHLER, U.S, N. 


THE struggle of the Spanish-Ame~‘can colonies | 


for independence was accompanied by lawless 
depredations on commerce which finally devel- 
oped into piracy on an unprecedented scale. 

The unsettled state of affairs in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Spanish Main and West India 
Islands ; the feebleness of newly proclaimed gov- 
ernments ; the internal discord and counter-reyo- 
lutions; the low state of those com- 
munities, the of war 
the general brutal treatment to which all seamen 
were subjected at that period, combined to make 
piratical enterprises prevalent. 


morals in 


debasing influence and 


A few desperate characters, seeing their oppor- 
tunity, successfully plundered vessels at the ver) 
entrance to the ports, and their success encour- 
aged others, gave them recruits of both men and 
vessels, and made them so formidable that squad- 
rons of the naval powers had to be sent to repress 
them. 

The news of the existence of piracy and the 
grossly exaggerated reports of the atrocities of the 
pirates caused great excitement especially in this 
country, as our commerce suffered most from 
their depredations. 

Congress enacted statutes prescribing the pen- 
alty of death and giving extraordinary powers to 
the Executive for the purpose of apprehending 
the pirates ; the right to search suspicious vessels, 
and bays and coasts suspected of being piratical 
rendezvous, even though beyond American terri- 
torial jurisdiction in foreign land, if not under 
the direct control of the recognized de facto gov- 
ernments. 

The Spaniards afforded all assistance in their 
power, but they were crippled by the contest with 
their revolutionary colonies, and could only ac- 
quiesce in permitting our naval officers to operate 
within their territory where they had not sufficient 
force to stop the piracy. This notwithstanding 
our well-known sympathy with the colonies. A 
number of privateers were fitted out by the Span- 
iards to support the Government and also to fight 
the pirates, but, when opportunity offered, some 
of these armed vessels occasionally seized and 
plundered defenseless craft, while others, boldly 
renounced allegiance to Spain and hoisted the 
bloody pirate flag. 

Some of the Spanish governors and alcaldes in 
remote districts secretly connived at this business, 
allowed the pirates to refit in port, and in some | 
cases furnished supplies of arms and ammunition 
in consideration of a share in the booty. 

Some merchants in Havana openly boasted of | 
their connection with the pirates, and advertised | 


the price of watches, nautical instruments and 
goods stolen by these robbers. 

The magnitude of these piratical operations has 
never been fully ascertained, and it is doubtful if 
the truth will be revealed by the most diligent 
research. 


There were many exaggerated reports 
published which were subsequently found to have 


been based upon terrified imagination ; and, on 
the other hand, some of the pirates were lost at 
sea with all their booty and all knowledge of the 
vessels they had plundered and destroyed. 

The notorious pirate Jean Lafitte, who had 
rendered distinguished with General 
Andrew Jackson at the battle of New Orleans, 
had 16 vessels and over 1,000 men in his gang. 


services 


Raphaelina had a fleet of vessels and a formidable 
host of pirates in July, 1822, in the vicinity of 
Cape Antonio. at which time he had collected 
$180,000 in money alone. Diabolito, Cofrecina, 
grown, Gibbs and Irvine were the most notorious 
pirates. <A fair estimate, in the light of available 
information, would make the number of those 
engaged in this piracy at least 10,000, of whom 
over 3,000 were encountered by the vessels of our 
Navy, which alone captured 1,300 pirates. The 
number of pirates killed and those who escaped 
on shore after destroying their vessels cannot be 
ascertained. 

The pirates operated near the vicinity of their 
rendezvous on shore. ‘They rarely made any ex- 
tended cruises, but chose points of strategic im- 
In and 
among the Keys of Bahama and Florida, Cape 
Antonio, Matanzas, and Mugeres Island (near the 
north-east point of Yucatan, Mexico), were some 
of the most prominent piratical rendezvous. 


portance on the routes of commerce. 


The number of vessels captured by the pirates 
might be estimated from a list of 37 ships, brigs 
and schooners collected from the occasional notes 
of piracy in Niles’s Weekly Register, 1821-23. 
This covers only half the period of time during 
which piracy prevailed, and is but a small per- 
centage of those captured by the pirates. 

The Weekly Register mentions as many more 
vessels without names and other particulars. A 
maritime paper would have published complete 
lists ; and judging from the length of time that 


| piracy prevailed, the great number of those en- 
| gaged in piracy, and the small percentage of their 


captures enumerated in the Register, it will not 
be an exaggeration to estimate the prizes captured 
by the pirates as 500 vessels. The value of the 
property destroyed by them amounted to about 
twenty millions of dollars. 

Ten thousand pirates are estimated to have been 
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engaged during the four years ; there were prob- | 
ably not many over 2,000 at any one time, and 
but few who were pirates during the entire period 
of four years. Probably the average would be 
2,500 a year; and if each of the 10,000 pirates 
obtained the equivalent of $2,000 (inelnding the 
cost of his living, armament and reckless extray- 
agance, besides the small percentage realized on 
the actual value of the goods stolen, and the value 
of his proportion of property destroyed), the total 
loss suffered by commerce would amount to twenty 
millions of dollars, 

The comparative value of the property de- 
stroyed by pirates will be seen from the fact that 
the annual cost of the United States Government 
in 1821 was $19,785,859, including interest and 
redemption of part of the public debt. 

The most formidable vessels engaged in piracy 
were the privateers which were fitted out to fight 
for Spain, and then turned pirates. Among these 
were the Paloma, 6 guns, 130 men; the Pan- 


chita, 16 guns, 120 men (this was subsequently 


captured by the United States schooner Gram- 
pus, 12 guns); the Pereira, 8 guns, 80 men; | 
Burquera, 4 guns, 60 men; Flor de la Mar, 1 
gun, 40 

The brigantine Pride, 16 guns, 116 men, under 
the command of was the largest vessel 
fitted out specially for a pirate. It is said that 
the Pride, in command of Lafitte’s lieutenant, 
had a desperate fight with an English sloop-of- 
war, in which both commanders were killed, and 
only 16 men left alive on board the pirate, which 


men: and La Carmen, 4 guns, 50 men. 


—" 
Lafitte, 


was finally carried by boarding, and taken to Ja- 
maica, where the 16 survivors were tried and con- 
victed ; 10 of them were executed and 6 pardoned. 

The great majority of piracies were accom- 
plished by small craft with large forces of men 
concealed from of their intended 
These would go alongside of 
vessels and capture them by surprise. In many 
all the crew would be taken out of the 
ship and compelled to join the pirates or be 
murdered. The then be carried 
into a Cuban port and sold, or otherwise disposed 
of for the benefit of the pirates and their agents. 

The piratical vessels whose names were ascer- 


view prey. 


boats merchant- 


cases 


vessel would 


tained, besides those previously mentioned, were 
the Crenega, Pandera de Sangre, Moscow, Cata- 
lina, Palmyra, Albert, Pilot, Tropic, Mechanie, 
La Cata, Zaragozana, Larch, Aristides, Lucies 
and Ammanuel. 

The pirates captured by different Navies were : 
United States Navy, 79 vessels, 62° guns, and 
1,300 men; British Navy, 13 vessels, 20 guns, 
and 291 men; Spanish Navy, 5 vessels and 150 
men, 

In the Fall of the year 1821 the first accounts 
of piracies were received in the United States, | 


| himself with inhuman cruelty. 


a 


and the sloop-of-war /ornet, brigs Enterprise and 
Spark, and the schooners Shark, Porpoise ard 
(rampus, with three pulling barges, each mount- 
ing 1 gun, were sent to capture the pirates. 

The Enterprise, commanded by Lieutenant L. 
Kearney, discovered four piratical vessels in the 
act of plundering three American vessels off Cape 
Antonio, Cuba, October 16th, 1821. Thev were 
in shoal water, where the brig could not venture. 
Five boats were armed and sent in pursuit. The 
pirates were beaten ; they burnt two schooners, 
but the detachment captured the other vessels, 


| including 40 pirates, who were taken to Charles- 


ton for trial. 

On the 29th of October, 1821, the Hornet, Cap- 
tain Robert Ifenley, captured the Moscow, which 
he sent to Norfolk. On the 21st of December 
Lieutenant L. Kearney captured a schooner, whose 
crew of 25 men escaped on shore. He also de- 


| stroyed the rendezvous of the pirates at Cape An- 


tonio. The official report of Lieutenant J. Ram- 


age describes a brilliant affair with them, as fol- 
lows : } ‘ 
‘‘Untrep Srates ScHooner ‘ Porporsr,’ 
‘‘Ore Nortm Coast or Cusa, 20th January, 1822. 

‘‘Srr: Having completed the necessary equipments of 
this vessel at New Orleans, on the 7th inst., and previously 
having given notice that I should sail from the Balize on 
the 10th, with eonvoy, I have now the honor to inform you 
that I proeceded to sea on the day appointed, with five 
sail under my protection. On the 15th, having seen the 
vessels bound to Havana and Matanzas safe to their des- 
tined ports, I made all sail to the westward, and on the 
following day boarded the brig Bolina, of Boston, Gor- 
ham, master, from whom I received the following infor- 
That, on the day previous, his vessel was captured 
by pirates, and robbed of every material they could carry 


mation 


away with them, at the same time treating the crew and 
After supplying him from 
this vessel with what necessaries he required, I made sail 
for the land, and early the following morning (Saddle 
Hill, on the north coast of Cuba, then bearing 8. by E.) 
I dispatched our boats, with 40 men, under command of 
Lieutenant Curtis, in pursuit of these enemies of the hu- 
man race. ’ 

‘The boats, having crossed the reef, which here ex- 
tends out a considerable distance from the shore, very 
soon discovered, chased and captured a piratical schooner, 
the crew of which made their escape to the woods. 
tenant Curtis very judiciously manned the prize from our 
boats, and proceeded about ten miles to leeward, where, it 


Lieu- 


was understood, the principal depot of these marauders 
was established. ‘This he fortunately discovered and at- 
tacked. A slight skirmish here took place, but as our 
force advanced the opposition party precipitately re- 
treated. We then took possession, and burnt and de- 
stroyed their fleet, consisting of five vessels—one being a 
beautiful new schooner, of about 60 tons, ready for sca 
with the exception of her sails. We also took three pris- 
oners; the others fled to the woods. 

‘In the affair just mentioned, the officers of the expe- 
dition state the enemy's loss to be severe. Only one man 


| was wounded in our boats; and it is worthy of remark 
| that this man was one of their own gang, then a prisoner 


in our possession, and surrounded by our people. 
‘‘The destruction of this place will, I trust, be of some 
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servic From information by me received, it was their 
principal depot, from whence they dispatched squadrons 
to Cape Antonio. These returning loaded with plunder, 
it was transhipped to Havana in vessels sent from here 
for that purpose. Stores and materials were collected on 
the spot, not only for repairing but building vessels. 

‘* The prisoners now on board are recognized by a sea- 
man in my possession, who was one of the crew of the 
English ship Alerander, of Greenock, lately burned by 


these pirates ; and not content with destroying the vessel 


CAPTAIN LEWIS WARBINGTON. 


LIEUTLNANT RICHARD F. STOCKTON, 


they inhumanly putchered her unfortunate commander- 
The seaman in question I retain as an evidence in the case. 
** Lieutenunt Curtis speaks in the highest terms of the 


gallantry and good conduct of Midshipmen Pinkney, 


Kingston and Morris, as also of Dr. Terrill, and every 
Noth- 
ing could exceed their ardor in pursuit but their enthusiesm 
in attack; and both affording abundant proof that more 
would have done had more been required. 


other officer and man employed in the expedition. 


*‘T have manned one of the schooners taken, a very fine 


SEAR-ADMIRAL FRANCIS H. GREGORY. 
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FIGHT BETWEEN THF BRIGANTINE 


fast-sailing vessel, and keep her with me. She will prove 
of great service in my farther operations on this coast. 

‘*T cannot close this letter, sir, without naming to you 
Lieutenant Curtis, whose conduct, not only in the present 
instance, but in every other respect during the period he 
has been under my command, has merited my warm and 
decided approbation. I have the honor to be, etce., 

‘James Ramage, Lieutenant Commanding. 
‘* Hon, Smith Thompson, Secretary of the Navy.” 


** PRIDE 





” AND AN ENGLISH SLOOP-OF-WAR. 

On the same day the brig Spark, Captain J. H. 
Elton, captured a Dutch sloop engaged in piracy, 
with 7 men. On Ist March, 1822, the Hornet 
arrived at Norfolk with a convoy of 22 merchant- 
men from Pensacola and Havana. On 7th March, 
one of the gun-boats, the Revenge, captured a 
barge, but her crew escaped on shore. On 8th of 





March the brig Enterprise, Lieutenant Kearney, 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


captured a flotilla of pirates, 3 launches and 4 


barges, off Cape Antonio, with their crews, num- | 


bering 160 men. 

In April, 1822, the schooner Alligator, Lieu- 
tenant W. W. McKean, 
Cienega, 5 guns, 30 men, off Nuevitas, Cuba. This 


captured the schooner 


vessel was a Colombian privateer whose crew had 

rutinied at Ragged Island and turned pirates. 
The naval force was increased after April, 1822, 

and for the rest of the year consisted of the 


frigate Macedonian, 36, flag-ship of Commodore | 


Biddle : frigate ( ongre 38, 36 3 sloops John Adams, 
24, and Peacock, 18; brig Spark, 12 ; and schoon- 
ers Alligator, 12; Grampus, 12; Shark, 12; and 
Porpotse, 12. 
at home, refitting. 

chartered vessel Jane, 


ton, in command of the 


and detachments of 60 men from the Grampus 


and Alligator, off Sugar Key, W. I., captured 4 
schooners and the British brig Cherud, then in 
guns and 180 
boarded 


Barney, two were 


possession of the pirates, with 2 
men. One of the 
burnt by Sailing-master 
ashore, and their crews escaped, and one 
found the taken 
Cherub. 

In June, 1822, Lieutenant M. C. Perry had com- 
mand of an expedition consisting of his schooner 
the Shark, two prize schooners of 80 and 20 tons, 
captured from the pirates, 2 launches, 2 
1 gig, with 80 men all told and 6 small guns, 
which he went in pursuit of the pirate Raphaelina, 
who had 
each. 
ured the pirate schooner Bandera de Sangre and 


and 
run 


schooners was 
was 


loaded with cargo from the 


cutters, 
with 
5 guns and 125 men 


3 schooners, with 


Ile was joined by the Grampus, and capt- 


another schooner of Raphaelina’s squadron, but 
all save 3 men of their crews escaped on shore. 
The flag-ship Macedonian was obliged to leave 
on account of the yellow fever, and 
Norfolk August 5th, 1822, having 

lost 76 of her crew (including 10 officer's), and 50 
By 
of deaths had 


360 


the station 
arrived at on 
of the remainder were sick on her arrival. 
the 24th of August the number 
amounted to 103, out of her crew of 

On the 16th August, 1822, 


men. 


F. H. 


Lieutenant 


‘ 4 y | 
Gregory, commanding the schooner Grampus, 


chased a brigantine which hoisted Spanish colors. 
He suspected her of being a pirate, and demanded 
her surrender. This demand was answered by a 
volley from small-arms and cannon. The Gram- 
pus fired a broadside, and in about 4 minutes 
the brig struck. When boarded she was nearly 
sinking, and had lost one man killed and six 
wounded. ‘The prize proved to be the Palmyra, 
§ guns, 88 men, a privateer, but one of her offi- 
cers confessed that they had robbed the American 


schooner Coquette. The prize was sent to Charles- | 


ton and condemned. 


| stored to 


The JTornet and Enxterprise were | 
| schooner to prevent her capture. 
On Ist May, 1822, Lieutenant Richard F. Stock- | 


AND WEST INDIA PIRACY. 


The sloop Peacock, Captain Cassin, arrived at 
Norfolk in October, 1822, with yellow fever on 
board, by which she lost 6 officers and 7 men. 
On the 28th September, at Honda Bay, north 
coast of Cuba, she, in company with the British 
naval schooner Speedwell, attacked a piratical 
establishment at that place, and captured 5 
schooners having 13 guns. The crews of four of 
the schooners escaped in the woods. Two of 
these vessels were burnt, two were sent to New 
Orleans and condemned, and the fifth was 
her The British schooner 
Speedwell grounded on the bar, and co-operated 
in the attack by her boats only. They landed 
and destroyed the place. The pirates burnt one 
Only 18 of 
the pirates were caught; the gang had several 
hundred men. 

In November, 1822, the schooner Alligator, 
Lieutenant W. H. Allen, arriving at Matanzas, 
was informed that an American brig and schooner 
had been captured, and were in possession of a 


re- 
owners. 


| large gang of pirates at a place 15 leagues east 


of Matanzas. The master of the brig and mate 
of the schooner had been sent to Matanzas to pro- 
cure a ransom of $7,000 for the two vessels, with 
the threat that their vessels would be destroyed 
and their crews severely handled in case of fail- 
ure to bring the money. 

The master and mate were taken on board the 
Alligator, which sailed immediately to the rescue. 
At daylight on 9th November she arrived near 
the bay, and hid behind intervening land, over 
which they discovered a ship, two brigs and five 
One of the schooners, with her decks 
full of men, was under way, and was immediately 
chased by the armed boats of the Alligator. The 
wind was light, and the schooner endeavored to 
When 
within hail, the 
red flag, and then 
commenced to fire shot and grape at the boats. 
The boats answered with volleys of musketry, and 
the men at the oars pulled hard to reach the pi- 
rate and board. 


schooners. 


escape up the bay by using her sweeps. 
J 7 § 

arrived 
schooner rounded to, hoisted a 


the Alligator’s boats 


At this time a second schooner, 
armed and filled with men, came up and com- 
menced to fire on the boats ; she passed ahead, 
and the crew of the first schooner endeavored to 
escape to her. Lieutenant Allen, in the launch, 


| pulled ahead to intercept them when they re- 


turned. The boats then pulled up in the wake 
of the schooner, and continued firing, when they 


| again took to the boats and escaped to the second 


schooner. A midshipman in the gig, with four 
men, boarded and captured the deserted schooner. 
Allen, with the launch and cutter, went in chase 
of the second schooner, whose crew was rein- 
forced by 35 men from the first. While chasing 
under a heavy fire the cutter began to veer off, 
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from the obstruction of the killed and wounded 
at the oars. The launch was also unable to catch 
the schooner, because of the killed and wounded. 


Lieutenant Allen had also been wounded by two* 


musket-balls, and died four hours later. The 
schooner escaped with another heavily armed 
schooner, but the ship, two brigs and three 
schooners were captured. The Alligator lost 
Lieutenant Allen, and 4 men -killed and 3 
wounded. The pirates lost 14 killed and several 
by drowning. The first schooner carried one long 
12-pounder, two 6-pounders, two 3-pounders and 
two swivel-guns. The three piratical schooners 
had in all 14 guns and 125 men. The Alliga- 
/or’s boats’ crews numbered about 40, armed with 
muskets, swords and pistols. 

Lieutenant Allen was wounded while standing 
up cheering his men in pursuit of the pirates. He 
was a valuable officer, and had rendered: distin- 
guished service in the brig 4rgus when she was 
captured by the Pelican on the coast of England 
in 1813. He commanded the Argzs in the latter 
part of the action, after both his superior officers 


had been carried below severely wounded. He was | 
highly commended for his skill in handling the | 


brig, though obliged to surrender to superior 
After his death his name became the war- 
ery in the boat expeditions against the pirates. 


force, 


On the 19th November, 1822, the Alligator was | 
wrecked on Carysford reef. Her ofticers and crew 
were all saved. 

The depredations of the pirates continued to 
increase, and demands for ransom were frequently 
accompanied by threats that their hostages would 
be murdered if the ransom was not paid. 


Acts of Congress were passed giving an appro- 
@. . " e . *,¢ 
priation of $500,000 to fit out additional vessels for 
this service. Commodore David Porter resigned 


He selected 
ind prepared the vessels personally and organized 


i 
1 
ti 


command of a special expedition. 


small schooners, which Commodore Porter bought 
for the Navy Department for the sum of $10,190. 

He named these schooners : Fox, 51 tons ; Grey- 
hound, 65 tons ; Jackal, 47 tons; Beagle, 52 tons ; 
Terrier, 61 tons; Weasel, 53 tons; Wild Cat, 48 
tons, and Ferret, 51 tons. Each of them earried 
3 guns and a crew of 31 men. He also had the 
transport-ship Decoy, 6 guns; five barges—Mus- 
quito, Gnat, Midge, Sandjfly and. Gallinipper— 
together with the regular naval vessels on the 
station which had been changed, and consisted of 
the sloops John Adams, 24; the Peacock, 18, and 
Hornet, 18; the brig Spark, 14; and the schoon- 
ers Grampus, 12, and Shark, 12. 

Commodore Porter sailed with his squadron 











from Norfolk, 14th February, 1823. Great pub- 
licity was given to this expedition, and this fact 
in itself had a good effect ; because many of the 
pirates ceased their bloody work, while (hose that 
remained were afraid to venture far from their 
rendezvous. 

Commodore Porter arrived.off Porto Rico, and 
wrote to the Spanish Governor on the subject of 
interruptions to our commerce and the illegal 
blockade of these coasts. On 3d March, 1823, he 
sent the Greyhound, Lieutenant John Porter, into 
St. John’s, Porto Rico, with that letter. On 
March Sth, he sent the Fox, Lieutenant W. H. 
Cocke, into the port for an answer. When the 
Fox endeavored to enter, she was fired upon by 
the castle, and her commander was instantly 
killed. The only satisfaction offered for this 
insult and catastrophe was the plea that the 
character of the schooner ,was mistaken. The 
Governor was profuse in his apologies, and joined 
in paying every possible honor in the funeral 
services of Lieutenant Cocke, with the officers of 
the squadron. 

The commodore demonstrated that the Fox had 
been fired at in a spirit of retaliation, and left the 
place referring the matter to the Government for 
action. 

The squadron was divided into small detach- 
ments, and sent to thoroughly search the coasts 
of Porto Rico, San Domingo and Cuba. Every 
bay and inlet and key in all this region was vis- 
ited, after which the squadron reassembled at 
Thompson’s Island, now Key West, where Porter 
established a naval depot for a base of operations. 

On the morning of the 8th of April, Lieutenant 
C. K. Stribling (late Admiral Stribling) was sent 
in the barge Gallinipper from Havana in search 


| of a pirate, which he found three miles off, mak- 
his office as Commissioner of the Navy to take | 


ing in toward the shore. He fired muskets to 
bring her to, and she replied by a smart fire of 


| round shot, grape and musketry, while working 
1e ** musquito fleet.” This comprised the steam- | 
galliot Sea-guil, 3 guns (the second steamer in | 
the Navy, the Fulton being the first), and eight | 


hard to escape. She was run ashore, and her 
crew, with the exception of one man, escaped. 


Several of her crew were killed and wounded. 


|The vessel proved to be the schooner Pilot, of 


Norfolk, a very fast sailer, which they had capt- 
ured but eight days before. She was armed with 


| one long 12-pounder, blunderbusses and other 


small-arms. She was commanded by the noto- 
rious bueccaneer Domingo, who had courteously 
forwarded mail for Commodore Porter and his 
officers, thai ro found on the Pilot when he capt- 
ured her. He sent a message with this mail that 
he did not wish to deprive them of opportunity to 
hear from their friends; he bere them no ill-will, 
since they were only doing their duty. 

On 16th April, 1823, Captain Cassin, in the 
Peacock, entered Colorados, a harbor noted for 
pirates. He discovered a felucca standing out, 
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and chased her ashore. The pirates escaped. The | 


felueca was a new, well-coppered boat pulling 16 
sweeps, and was evidently starting out on her first 


cruise. Captain Cassin broke up their establish- 
ments, and the pirates burned three of their 
schooners on his approach. 

The Grampus cruised in the vicinity of Cam- 
peachy from April to July, 1823, and her com- 
mandcr reported as follows: 


**Unitep States Scnoower ‘ Grampvs,’ 
‘** THompson’s Isuanp, 3d July, 1823. 

“‘Sim: I have the honor to inform you that this vessel 
sailed from the Balize, on the 24th of April, with a convoy 
for Tabasco, where she arrived on the Ist of May. Sailed 
thence again on the 6th, with convoy, toward Vera Cruz; 
parted with the convoy on the 9th, and arrived’at Cam- 
peachy on the 13th, where I received information of sev- 
eral piracies committed upon the merchant-vessels of the 
United States; and that the coast of Yucatan, from Cape 
Catoche to Lagona, was then infested by several gangs 
of pirates, who had been guilty of every atrocity imagina- 
ble. Finding there were a considerable number of mer- 
chant-ships at the several ports upon that coast unpro- 
tected, and others arriving almost daily, I continued 
thereabouts until the 25th of June, scouring the coast up 
and down; and, occasionally, when any information was 
had which offered the least chance of detecting these vil- 
lains, the boats were employed, and sometimes were sent 
along the coast twenty and thirty leagues from the vessel. 
On the 22d of May, I chased a schooner ashore to wind- 
ward of Sisal, which I have no doubt was a pirate, from 
his appearance and conduct. As it was in the night, and 
upon a part of the coast where I was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted, and blowing fresh upon the shore, I had not an 
opportunity of completing his destruction. 

**On June 11th, I seized a suspicious vessel in the harbor 





of Campeachy, and resigned her to the authoritie: ‘ .2e 
on that account. This last vessel had just come fro... sew 
Malaga, or Vigia de Chiguila, a little to windward of Cape 
Catoche, where the pirates have a very considerable es- 
tablishment, and came down to Campeachy for the pur- 
pose of procuring stores for a vessel then preparing for a 
cruise. 

‘* Two seamen, who had been held as prisoners at New 
Malaga, informed me that this gang were sometimes a 
hundred and upwards in number; that they held pos- 
session of a small fort, having two 24-pounders; and that 
an officer, named Molla, who had been placed there by the 
Government, had joined them. This was corroborated by 
the authorities of Campeachy, who requested me to land 
and destroy the place. The pirates issue from their post 
in barges, small vessels, and in canoes, hover along the 
shores, enter the harbors, murder and destroy almost all 
that fall in their power. 

‘**On the 2d of June, 1823, the American schooner Shid- 
boleth, Captain Perry, of New York, being then ready for 
sea, was boarded by a canoe having fourteen of these vil- 
lains on board. The watch was instantly murdered, eight 
others of the crew were put in the forecastle, the hatch 
spiked down, a ton or more of logwood put over it, the 
head-sails set, the wind off shore, and fire put to the ves- 
sel in the cabin. By the most extraordinary exertions, 
these men broke out in time tu save their lives. I arrived 
while the vessel was burning down. 

*‘ Phe same canoe then proceeded to windward, and two 
days afterward took the schooner Agustus and John, off 
Sisal, and burnt her, having turned the crew adrift ina 
small boat, with every probability of their perishing. The 
| people of the country were much exasperated, and turned 

out to hunt them from their shores. A party of dragoons 
having met them, a skirmish ensued, wherein the captain 
| of dragoons and several of his men were killed, and the 
pirates, taking to their boats, escaped. One of the sea- 
men I mentioned as having been amongst them stated 
that he belonged to an English schooner, from New Prov- 
idence, called the Flyer ; that the crew, with the excep- 


COMMODORE DAVID PORTER, 





‘ 


tion of himself, were instantly butchered. He was de- 
tained by them about two months, during which time they 
had captured nine vessels, some of which were brought 
in, but the principal part destroyed; and in some in- 


stances he was certain that the whole crews ‘were mur- 
When he left the place (about twenty days since) | 


dered. 
they had a Guineaman, with 200 slaves and a large quan- 
tity of ivory, and two small schooners, Americans. 

‘‘An English cutter informed me that the pirates had a 
direct and uninterrupted intercourse with Havana, by 
means of small coasting vessels that ran regularly to the 
ports on the coast, and always touched at New Malaga. 
Frequently some of them would go up to the Havana, 
and others of the gang come down. 

‘That this infernal horde of villains have established 
themselves at New Malaga I have no doubt: and from the 


information given me by men of the first respectability at | 


Campeachy, Sisal, and other places on the coast, I believe 
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| and obtained information that some pirates were still 
| lurking about the coast. 
| into the land, and on Wednesday, at 10 a.m., discovered 


During that night I kept close 


an armed barge with sixteen oars, and well manned, in a 
small bay called Bacuna Yeagua. I immediately sent 
Lieutenant Dorring with five men, the most my boat 
could carry, to examine all the boats, there being seven 
in number. He approached withir fifty yards of the 
barge, when the crew showed their character by opening 
fire on him with musketry and blunderbusses, which, fort- 


unately, did no other damage than nearly to sink the 


boat, she having received a ball at the water-edge ; five 
other ones were found in the boat, which, being nearly 
spent, had struck the water, and innocently jumped into 
her. My boat, at no time suitable for the transportation 
of men, and now rendered useless, induced me to take 
possession of a small coaster that was near, and manned 
her with fifteen men, and at that time intended to stand 








THE SCHOONER 


that the pirates have been guilty of all the acts as herein 
stated. 


‘IT have the honor to be, very respectfully, your most 


obedient servant, Francis H. Grecory, 
‘* Lieutenant Commanding, United States Navy. 


‘Commodore David Porter, Commanding United States | 


Naval Forces, West Indian Station.” 


The schooner Ferreé made a cruise on the south | 
coast of Cuba, an account of which is given in the | 


following report : 


‘“*Unirep States ScHoonenr ‘ Ferret,’ 
‘* THompson's Isuanp (Key West), June 25, 1823. 


on the 14th inst., on a cruise to Trinidad, on the south 
side of Cuba, in company with the Beagle, Captain New- 
ton. On the second day we parted company, and on the 
third day I made the Havana (on my way to Matanzas) ; 
from thence I commenced a diligent search in all the 
ports and bays. On Tuesday sent my boat into Canised, 


| the reef, and giving them ‘ 
| grape (shot) in hopes to destroy the boats—as to killing 
“Sir: Pursuant to your instructions, I left this place | 


‘'CTENEGA”? CAPTURED BY THE SCHOONER ‘‘ ALLIGATOR.” 


in, if possible, with the Ferret, in order to cover the men 


| while they took possession of the barge, which then had 


the American colors, union down; but, on approaching, 


| found that the channel would not admit of my entering. 


“Tt then blowing very hard, and a heavy sea on, I 
deemed it proper to recall the coaster, which had like to 
have gotten ashore, for, had that catastrophe occurred, I 
question much whether the pirates would have had the 
gratification of butchering them, as they certainly would 
have been drowned. The sea was then breaking with 
great violence over the reef that covered the bay. I was 
then compelled to resort to making tacks, close in with 
long Tom” with round and 


any of them, it was impossible, for, on the approach of 
the Ferret, they would completely secure themselves be- 
hind the rocks and trees, which hung all around the har- 
bor ; but this I was frustrated in by the enormous rough- 
ness of the sea, and the wind being on shore prevented 
me from taking any position from which I could annoy 
them much. Finding it impossible to do anything, with 
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the means then in my power, I stood out to sea, in hopes 
to fall in with some vessel from which I could get a suit- 
able boat (but I am sorry to say that it was not until next 
morning that my wishes were obtained), and, if that could 
be done, to push to Matanzas, to concert a plan with the 
Governor by which the pirates, as well as their boats, may 
be taken. I however obtained a boat from an English 
vessel, and immediately bore up for the same place, which 
was then but a short distance off. I had not run but 
short time when I discovered a Spanish brig-of-war lying 
to, off the bay, which proved to be the Matae. On the 
report being sent to the Governor of Matanzas that one 


a 


of the United States schooners was engaged with the pi- 
rates, he dispatched this brig, and at the same time took 
with him a land force, and had cruised there a few min- 
utes before me, and had taken possession of a small 
schooner-boat the pirates had abandoned, and which lay 
I sent in my boat after he had left, and 
boats I had seen the 


on the beach. 
ordered a search, when two of the 
Cay I attacked them were found, well sunk, up a lagoon 
waich, upon further examination, extended several miles 
into the island, and hay 
is now at the head of it, but not being prepared with 
boats, I did not think it proper to send my boats out from 
the Ferret. Tho tyro boats I have brought over, and shall 
rwait your orders relative thereto. 

‘*On my arrival at Matanzas, I found my mainmast very 


»no donbt but that the large barge 


dangerously sprung, 


to return here, but not until I had given convoy to eight of 


which has made it necessary for me 


our merchantmen from Matanzas and Cuba. 
‘‘I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
Tuomas H. Newe.u. 
David Porter, Commander of United 
States Naval Forece, West India Station.” 


obedient servant, 


“ To 


Commodore 


The other report is not quite such a literary 
curiosity : 
‘“Unrrep States ScHooner ‘ FERRET,’ 
Key West), July 23d, 1823. 


‘‘Srr: Ihave the honor to report to you that, after de- 


‘* Port RopGEers 


livering the pirates (some that other vessels had captured 
at Havana, I cruised down the coast of Cuba to the wind- 
ward, as far as Cape Blanco, and examined every creek 
After searching and diving for some time 
. I found the guns you 


and harbor. 
at Artigos (a small hidden river 
alluded to in your instructions; also, a new gun-carriage, 
calculated for a 24-pounder, was taken from the man- 
My 
vessel being so much lumbered up, I could not bring it ; 
I therefore cut it and saved the irons. The guns taken 
are five in number long 6-pounder, one 
G-pounder, one 9-pounder carronade, and two long 3’s, 
the latter well mounted—and appear to have been very 
recently placed there. 

‘‘I then returned to Havana, and on Sunday last gave 
convoy to six Americans and one Danish ship. 


groves, where the pirates had carefully hidden it. 


one short 


‘“‘T have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, ‘*THomas H. NEweEu. 
** Commodore David Porter, Commanding United States 

Naval Forces in West Indies and Gulf of Mexico.” 


One of the most brilliant exploits is narrated in 
the following : 
‘* Unrrep States Gauuiot ‘ Sea-Gui1,’ 
‘* ALLENTON, THompson’s Isuanp (Key West), 
“ July 11th, 1823. 
‘“‘ $m: Having had the honor to report the circum- 
stances attending the cruise of the division under my 
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| orders, prior to our separation off St. John de los Reme- 


dios, I have now to communicate, for your information, 
my subsequent proceedings in the barges Gallinipper and 
Musquito. 

‘* After a strict examination of the coasts and islands, 
from Cayo Francis to Cayo Blanco, in the vicinity of Point 
Hycacos, whilst cruising in Siguapa Bay, we discovered a 
large topsail schooner, with a launch in company, working 
up to an anchorage, at which several merchant - vessels 
were then lying. 

‘* Being to windward, I bore up in th») Gallinipper, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their characters, and when 
within gun-shot, perceiving the large vessel to be well 
armed and her deck filled with men, I hoisted our colors; 
on seeing which, they displayed the Spanish flag, and the 
schooner having trailed up her foresail and commenced 
firing at the Gallinipper, I immediately kept away and ran 
down upon her weather quarter, making signal at the same 
time for the Musquito to close. Having the advantage in 
sailing, they did not permit us to do so, but made all sail 
before the wind for the village of Siguapa, to which place 
we pursued them; and after a short action, succeeded in 
taking both vessels, and effecting the almost total destruc- 
tion of their crews, amounting, as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained at the time, to fifty or sixty men; but as we are 
since informed, to seventy or eighty. They engaged us 
without colors of any description, having hauled down the 
Spanish flag after firing the first gun; and on approach- 
ing to board (our men giving three cheers and discharging 
their muskets), the pirates fled precipitately, some to their 
launch (lying in shore, from whence a fire was still kept 
up), whilst others endeavored to escape by swimming to 
the land. A volley of musketry directed at the launch 


| completed their disorder and drove them into the sea; 


but the boats going rapidly through the water, cut off 
their retreat, with the exception of fifteen, eleven of whom 
were killed or desperately wounded and taken prisoners 
by our men, who landed in pursuit, and the remaining 
four apprehended by the local authorities and sent to Ma- 
tanzas. 

‘*The larger vessel was called the Catalina, commanded 
by the celebrated pirate Diabolito, taken some weeks 
since from the Spaniards, between Havana and Matanzas, 
and carried to Siguapa Bay, where she received her arma- 
ment. She had captured nothing, this being the come- 
mencement of her piratical cruise. 

‘*T cannot close this communication without performing 
a most pleasing task, in reporting the active gallantry and 
good conduct of my officers and men, none of whom sus- 
tained the slightest injury in the action, the result of 
which is, I trust, sufficient to satisfy you that all under 
my orders did their duty, particularly when it is consid- 
ered that we had but 26 men, opposed to a force of pirat- 
ical vessels well supplied with arms of all kinds, amongst 
which were one long 9 and two 6 pounders. 

‘“‘T have much pleasure in naming as my associates 
Lieutenant Inman, Acting Sailing-master Bainbridge, Dr. 
Babbit, Midshipmen Harwood and Taylor, and Messrs. 
Webb and Grice, who obeyed and executed all orders and 
signals with a promptitude and zeal which could not be 
exceeded. 

‘*T have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, W. H. Warson, 

‘* Lieutenant Commanding. 


| ** Commodore David Porter, United States Navy, Com- 


manding United States Naval Force, West India Sta- 
tion.” 

Lieutenant L. Kearney made an elaborate re- 

port of his operations in the schooner Greyhound, 
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with the Beagle in company. He reported that 
the Governor of Trinidad, unlike most of the 
Spanish governors at distant ports, had given 
him a cordial reception and co-operation. 

On the 21st of July, 1823, he, with Lieutenant 
Newton, went ashore near Cape Cruz, and were 
suddenly fired upon by pirates in ambush, but as 
they only had their fowling-pieces, they returned 
to the ships. The two schooners were then 
warped around the cape to front the rocks, be- 
hind which the pirates had been concealed. Lieu- 
tenant D. G. Farragut took charge of a party 
which landed to take the pirates in the rear 
while the schooners bombarded from in front. 

The pirates fled upon the approach of Farra- 
gut’s party, and could not be pursued. The town 
was destroyed. They found three guns and a 
quantity of pistols and cutlasses, with eight boats. 
A cave about 150 feet deep was discovered near 
where the houses were, and after considerable 
difficulty a party of seamen got to the bottom, 
where was found an immense quantity of plun- 
der, consisting of broadcloths, dry goods, female 
dresses, saddlery, etc. Many human bones were 
also discovered in the cave, supposed to have been 
unfortunate persons who were taken and put to 
death. Most of this plunder was taken on board, 
the rest destroyed. About 40 pirates escaped to 
the heights, but a number were killed by the bom- 
bardment and Farragut’s party. 

During the month of August, 1823, yellow fever 
broke out in the establishment at Thompson’s 
Island (Key West), and Commodore Porter and 
most of the officers and men were prostrated by 
it. There were 48 deaths in the squadron, in- 
cluding the gallant Watson and Lieutenant Ham- 
mersley, Chaplain Adams, Sailing-master Bain- 
bridge, and Midshipmen Bainbridge and Reed. 

Piracy by this time had been suppressed to a 


great extent, and was limited to rare attacks by | 


small parties in boats against vessels becalmed on 
the coast. 
the survivors of this fever-stricken squadron to 


sence of two months returned to his station. 

This absence tended to revive the spirit of the 
adventurers somewhat. There was a secret asso- 
ciation of desperadoes with merchants and some 
of the custom-service agents. These prevailed on 
the Spanish authorities to refuse the American 
forces the privilege of pursuit of pirates in Span- 
ish territory ; but the pirates could not arm and 
equip any more formidable vessels. 


The little “‘ musquito fleet ” resumed the ardu- | 


ous work of scouring the coasts, convoying mer- 
chant-vessels, and destroying all suspected haunts 
of pirates. 

In the Fall of 1823 the barge Gnat returned 
trom a most arduous cruise among the keys north 





Commodore Porter determined to take | 








of Cuba in search of piratical establishments. On 
Cayo Roman, Midshipman Hunter was captured 
by a gang of pirates while on his way to buy some 
provisions. The pirates took him some distance 
away, but released him at night. Lieutenant 
Freelons, commanding the Gnat, seized all the 
boats he could find, invested: the island, and re- 
mained there six days without capturing any of 
them. He destroyed 3 of the boats belonging to 
the pirates, together with a quantity of arms and 
ammunition they had left behind in their hasty 
retreat. This gang was being organized under 
the notorious pirate Antonio El Majorcam, who 
subsequently confined his robberies to the shore. 

In August, 1824, Lieutenant Paine in the Zer- 
rier captured a launch with 8 men just after they 
had plundered a French ship, which he recaptured 
from them off Havana. 

On October 20th, 1824, Lieutenant C. W. Skin- 
ner, commanding the schooner Porpoise at Matan- 
zas, secretly sent a boat expedition from the ship 
in command of Lieutenant Hunter, to cxamine 
the adjacent bays and inlets, long notorious as re- 
treats of the pirates. On October 22d, 1824, Lieu- 
tenant Hunter returned with a piratical schooner 
of 1 gun, 1 new cutter, and 10 other boats; one 
of these had 3 men on board. They stated that 
their vessel had been taken by armed men, who 


| had given them that boat in exchange, with a 


promise of returning in a few days. The next 
day he discovered a suspicious schooner standing 
to sea in chase of another vessel in sight. On his 
approach the schoorier tacked and stood in for the 
shore, closely pursued by the boats. The crew 
abandoned the schooner and fled to the woods, 
where they were sought for some time. The 
schooner proved to be a pirate mounting 1 gun 
and small-arms. 

From the number of valuable nautical instru- 
ments, trunks of clothing, rigging and sails, and 


| three United States flags, and from stains of 


blood on the cloths and articles on board, she 


| must ‘have robbed several vessels and murdered 
recuperate in a cooler climate, and after an ab- | 


their crews. No papers were discovered which 


| could lead to identify the name of the vessel or 


vessels captured. Several articles of clothing 
were marked ‘‘ Captain Shaw,” a number with 
initials ‘‘ A. 8.” A bag was found lettered, ‘ Brig 
Morning Star’s Letter- bag.” A card, “ Mrs. 
Loris’s boarding - house, Charleston, 8. C.,” and 
other articles, were found. The 3 prisoners were 
sent to Matanzas, together with the blood-stained 
clothing. The schooner was manned, and cruised 
as a decoy, but piracy had practically ceased in 
that neighborhood. 

The message of President Monroe, December 
Ist, 1824, had a highly complimentary allusion to 
the efficient services of the Navy in suppressing 
piracy : . 
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* The activity, zeal and enterprise of our officers have 
continued to command approbation. All the vessels have 
been kept uniformly and busily employed, where the 
danger was believed to be greatest, except for short pe- 
riods, when the commander supposed it necessary that 
they should return to the United States to receive pro- 
visions, repairs and men, and for other objects essential 
to their health, comfort and efficiency. 

‘*No complaints have reached the Navy Department of 
injury from privateers of Porto Rico or the other Span- 
ish possessions, nor have our cruisers found any violating 


our rights. A few small piratical vessels and some boats 


have been taken, and establishments broken up, and much 
The force 
constantly to 
of the 


salutary protection afforded to our commerce. 


employed, however, has been too small 


watch « very part of a coast so extensive as that 


BLOOP-OF-WAR 


STATES NAVY 





‘* pEACOCK ” 


Gulf of Mexico, and some piratical depredations have | 


therefore been committed ; but they are of a character, 


though, perhaps, not less bloody and fatal to the sufferers, | 


yet differing widely from those which first excited the 
sympathy of the public and exertions of the Government. 
There are few, if any, piratical vessels of a large size in 
the neighborhood of Cuba, and none are now seen at a 
from the land. But the pirates conceal them- 
selves, with their boats, in small creeks, bays and inlets, 


distance 


and finding vessels becalmed, or in a defenseless situation, 
assail and destroy them. When discovered, they readily 
and safely retreat into the country, where our forces can- 
not follow, and by the plunder which they have obtained, 
and which they sell at prices low and tempting to the 
population, and by the apprehensions which they are able 
to create in those who would otherwise give information, 


they remain secure, and mingle at pleasure in the business | 
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of the towns and transactions of society, and acquire all 
the information necessary to accomplish their purposes. 

‘* Against such a system no naval force can afford com- 
plete security, unless aided by the cordial, unwavering 
and energetic co-operation of the local governments—a 
co-operation which would render their lurking-places on 


land unsafe, and make punishment the certain conse- 
of Unless this co-operation be ob- 
tained, additional means ought to be intrusted to the 
Executive, to be used in such manner as experience may 
dictate.”’ 


quence detection. 


Shortly after this message was read, news was 
received from Commodore Porter that he had 
punished the Spanish authorities at Foxardo for 
their ill-concealed hostility to the American naval 
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officers engaged in suppressing piracy. His act 
was disapproved by the Government, but it had 
the effect of securing the co-operation of the local 
governments, and piracy ceased. 

Commodore Porter’s official report is the best 
account of the affair : 


‘“Unrrep States Scnooner ‘ Jonn Apdams,’ 
‘* PassaGe Isuanp, November 15th, 1824. 

‘‘ Sir: I have the honor to inform you that, on my ar- 
rival at St. Thomas, I was informed that Lieutenant Com- 
mandant C. T. Platt, of the United States schooner 
Beagle, who had visited Foxardo, a town on the east coast 
of Porto Rico, about two miles from the sea, for the pur- 
pose of making inquiries respecting a quantity of dry 
goods supposed to have been deposited there by pirates, 












was, after being recognized 
as an American officer by 
the proper authorities, there 
imprisoned and shamefully 
treated. 

‘Indignant at the out- 
rages which have so repeat- 
edly been heaped on us by 
the authorities of Porto 
Rico, I proceeded to this 
place, where I left the 
ship, and, taking with me 
the schooners Grampus and 
Beagle, and the boats of the 
John Adams, with Captain 
Dallas and part of his offi- 
cers, seamen and marines, 
proceeded to the port of 
Foxardo, where, finding 
preparations were making 
to fire on us from the bat- 
tery on shore, I sent a 
party of seamen and marines 
to spike the guns, which 
was done in a few minutes, 
as the Spaniards fled on the 
landing of the party. 

“TT then landed with 200 
men, and marched to th 
town, spiking on the way 
the guns of a small battery 


placed for the defense of a pass on the road, and reached 


LIEUTENANT M, C. 
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principal offenders, to come 
to me to make atonement 
for the outrage, giving them 
one hour to deliberate. 

” They appeared accord- 
ingly, and after begging 
pardon (in the presence of 
all the officers) of the office: 
who had been insulted, and 
expressing great penitence, 
I permitted them to return 
to the town, on their prom- 
ising to respect all Ameri 
ean officers who may visit 
them hereafter. 

‘We then returned to 
the vessels, and left the 
harbor after being at an 
chor three hours. As w 
were getting under way, a 
number of persons appear. 
ed on the beach bearing a 
white flag, and having with 
them some bullocks and a 
number of horses, appar- 
ently laden—no doubt «a 
present from the authorities 
of the place, which they in 
formed me they should send 
me. There is no doubt 
that our persons and our 


flag will be more respected hereafter than they have been 


the town in about thirty minutes after landing. I found | by the authorities of Porto Rico. 


them prepared for defense, as they had received intimation 


‘* Every officer and man on this oceasion conducted 


from St. Thomas of my intentions of visiting the place. I | themselves in a manner to meet my entire approbation. 


halted about pistol-shot from their forces drawn up on 


the outskirts of the town, and sent in a flag requiring the 


alealde, or governor, with the captain of the port, the 


CAPTURE OF THE SHIP ‘‘ ORLEANS” BY A PIRATICAL OORVETTE OF FOURTEEN GUNS. 


**T have the honor to be your obedient servant, 


** PD, PorTER. 


** Hon. Secre lary of the Navy.” 
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This report, though it was evidently in har- | 
| she had been run ashore. 


mony with the expressed wishes of the Govern- 
ment, produced an order relieving Porter of his 
command. He was court-martialed for overstep- 
ping his authority, and doing that for which, in 


any other country, he would have been promoted | 


and highly honored. 

The court-martial indorsed the views of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and sentenced Commodore 
Porter to be suspended for six months, and the 
President approved the sentence. 

This result so deeply wounded the feelings of 
Commodore Porter that he immediately resigned 
from the Navy. He entered the service of Mexico 
as Admiral, and served with brilliant 
against the Spaniards; but he resigned after the 
Mexicans had been relieved of external foes, and 
returned home. He received several appoint- 
ments in the diplomatic service, and finally died 
as Minister to Turkey at Constantinople, 28th 
March, 1843. 

Captain Lewis Warrington succeeded to the 
command of the squadron, which, during 1825, 
consisted of the frigate Constellation, sloop John 
Adams, brigs Hornet and Spark, and schooners 
Grampus, Shark, For, Ferret and Jackal, the 
steam-galliot Sea-guil, the store-ship Decoy, and 
the barges. 


SUCCESS 


The Ferret was upset in a squall on 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1825, off the coast of Cuba; five of her crew 
The 
system of marine police was continued, and to- 
gether with the active co-operation of the Spanish 


were drowned and the vessel sunk. same 


local authorities (the real consequence of the 


Foxardo affair), it was difficult to find any mor 
pirates. 

On 4th of March, 
command of the schooner (frampus, heard of a 
piraticai sloop in the vicinity of St. Thomas. He 
fitted out a merchant-sloop, with 2 lieutenants 
and 23 men, in pursuit. The pirate not suspect- 
ing the real character of this vessel, came along- 
The sloop returned the 


1825, Lieutenant Sloat, in 


side and opened fire. 
fire, and after an action of forty-five minutes, the 
pirates beached their craft to escape by land. Two 
cf them were killed, and ten captured by Span- 
ish soldiers after they had landed. The notorious 
pirate-chief Cofrecina was amongst those capt- 
ured, all of whom were executed by the Govern- 
ment of Porto Rico. 

In March, 1825, Lieutenant W. W. McKean, 
with the steam-galliot Sea-quil and barge Ga/lli- 
nipper, took command of an expedition, with the 
boats of the British frigate Dartmouth, to search 
rh key reported to be a base of piratical opera- 
tions. 

They soon found a schooner secreted behind 
trees. <A brief action ensued which resulted in a 
victory. Eight pirates were killed and 19 were 
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captured. The piratical vessel was captured after 

Her armament consisted of two 6-pounders, 
five swivel blunderbusses, and arms, etc., for a 
crew of 35 men. She pretended to carry Spanish 
papers, but these were false. Cases of American 
goods were found on board and on shore. An- 
other vessel was captured by the expedition, but 
her crew escaped. 

It was necessary to keep a squadron in these 
waters, with a view to prevent piracy, for a num- 
ber of years, but there was no revival of this out- 
lawed trade. 

The war with the pirates is one of the brightest 
pages in the history of the United States Navy, in 
this as well as in all other operations uniformly 
successful, though individual operations found 
them frequently opposed by far superior force 
of numbers but lacking the morale of service in 
the line of duty. 

The British Navy also operated against the 
pirates, but their vessels were constantly sent off 
on other duty, and there was no special squadron 
for the suppression of piracy. 
ices were, however, rendered by the vessels of the 

sritish West India Squadron, which, during this 
period, consisted of the battle-ships Forte and 
frigates Dartmouth, Hyperion and 
the sloops Carnation, Pandora, 


Occasional sery- 


Gloucester ; 
Seringapatam ; 
Tyne, Tomar, Scout, Grecian and Thracian ; the 
brigs Redwing, Bustard and Kangaroo, and the 
schooner Speedwell, with four smaller craft. This 
formidable fleet captured, as already stated, onby 
13 vessels and 291 men. But the prisoners con- 
victed of piracy were duly exeeuted. Forty-two 
pirates were hung at Jamaica, 

The British gave their prisoners the proper 
punishment for their deeds. In 
these pirates had the sympathy of a great many 
people, to such an extent at least that very few 


our country 


were executed, many were pardoned, and some of 
the pardoned pirates were captured a second time 
with their former comrades. 

Some idea of the desperate deeds of the pirates 
has been expressed in several of the official re- 
ports quoted, but no tales of fiction have pict- 
ured their deeds as black as they really were in 
truth. 

At first the reports greatly exaggerated their 
deeds, and the pirates themselves played upon the 
imaginations of their captives ; but in the course 
of time they practiced all sorts of cruelty, and tort- 
ured their victims with every possible circum- 
stance of horror to make death welcome to the 
unfortunate sufferers. 

The reports of the outrages demonstrate the 
frightful growth of crime, and the immense value 
of the gallant services of the United States Navy 
cannot be exaggerated. | : 





The ship Orleans, of Philadelphia, bound from | 


New York to the West Indies, was robbed off Cape 


vette of 14 guns. 
were taken. The marauders appear to have been 
Spaniards. After robbing the ship, the chief of 
the pirates penciled, in the French language, a 


board the Orleans, as follows: 


‘““Ar SEA, AND IN Goop LvuckK. 

‘‘ Sir: Between buccaneers, no ceremony; I take your 
dry goods, and, in return, I send you pimento; therefore 
now even. I entertain no resentment. 

‘ Bid good-day to the officer of the United States, and 
tell him that I appreciate the energy with which he has 


we are 


spoken of me and my companions-in-arms. Nothing can 
intimidate us; we run the same fortune, and our maxim 
is that ‘the goods of this world belong to the strong 
and valiant.’ 

‘The occupation of the Floridas is a pledge that the 
course I follow is conformable to the policy pursued by 
the United States. (Signed) 

‘“*RicnHarD Ca@urR DE Lion.” 


The brig Aurilla, of New York, bound from 
Baltimore to New Orleans, was boarded by two 
piratical schooners off Salt Key, May 16th, 1822. 
The pirates compelled the captain and crew to go 
below, while the captain was examined in regard 
to the cargo and money on board. 

The pirates then ranged in lines, and, having 
besmeared the windlass with the blood of .a 
chicken, they made each run the gantlet singly, 
and in such a manner as to lead them to think 


death awaited them at the windlass, where the | 


blood was evidence of the fate of their shipmates 
who had preceeded them. 
$150,000 worth of goods and money, but they 
resorted to this individual inquisition in order to 
ascertain if the captain had informed them truly. 

One of the crew was found 
brought on deck. 
only survivor, and to escape the gantlet he pre- 
tended that one of the passengers, a Mr. Nickoff, 
had stowed a box of money in the hold. Mr. 


hid below, and 


Nickoff was called again, and as the money could 
not be found, he was stabbed in the arms and | 
legs, blindfolded, and, with a 
body, was hoisted to the yard-arm and lowered | 


rope around his 
Still unable to inform them, as he 
really had no money, he was pulled up on deck, 
and left apparently dead. 
covered, 

They confiscated all and 
everything which could be of any use or value 
to them. There were a number of slaves, male 
and female, who were badly treated by them. 
One of the Aurilla’s crew was a good carpenter, 
and he was compelled to go with the pirates, who 
released the brig to resume her voyage to New 
Orlean~. 


into the sea. 


watches, clothing 


| were English and Americans ; 


He supposed that he was the | 


He subsequently re- | 
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The Kingston (Jamaica) Chronicle of August 


| 3d, 1822, contains the following affidavit : 
Antonio, in September, 1821, by a piratical cor- | 

- | 
Goods to the value of $40,000 | 


‘* Personally appeared before me, one of His Majesty's 
justices of the peace, Hugh Hamilton, mariner, who, 
being duly sworn, maketh oath, and saith he sailed as 
mate on board the sloop Blessing, William Smith, master, 


| and had made three voyages from Oracabessa, in this isk 
note to a United States officer, a passenger on | 


and, to Santiago de Cuba; and that in the return of the 
fourth voyage, about the beginning of the present month 
(but cannot name the day), were fallen in with by a long 
black schooner with black moldings, the name of Hmman- 
uel marked on her stern, and commanded by a white man, 
with a mixed crew of colors and countries, among whom 
that, after bringing tle 
sloop to, the privateer or pirates came alongside, and 


| took out the captain and his son, with all the crew, and 


carried them on board the schooner, leaving the sloop in 
possession of his people; that he demanded of the cap- 
The captain persisted that La 
had none, but proffered him the cargo, which consisted of 
100 barrels of flour and 50 tierces of corn-meal; that, ca 
the following day, not producing any money, a plank was 


tain his money or his life. 


| run out in the starboard side of the schooner, upon whic! 
| he made Captain Smith walk, and that, as he approach: 
| the end, they tilted the plank, when he dropped into the 


sea, and there, when in the effort of swimming, the ca- 

tain called for his musket, and fired at him therewit! 
when he sank and was seen no more. The rest of t! 

crew were ironed below, with the exception of his son, : 
boy about fourteen, who witnessed the fate of his father. 
In the agony of tears and crying, the captain took the but!- 
end of his musket and pricked the boy on the head, thero- 


| after took him by the foot and hove him overboard ; that, 
| on the day following this sad event, having previously 
| taken out all the rigging, sails, etc., etc., of the sloop, Le 


set her on fire and burnt her; and, on the same day, gave 
the crew, consisting of three others and him, this depo- 
nent (having stripped us of every article but what we hal 


| on our backs), the jolly-boat, with a bucket of water and 
‘hey secured about 


one biscuit each person, without compass, which we ase: 
for, but were refused, and told to be off or he would snk 
us. Thus we parted, and in the afternoon of the same 
day were -picked up by the schooner Mary Ann, belonging 


| to Black River, and were landed at Port Morant on tLe 


18th July. (Signed ) Hvex Hamirron.” 
There are a number of simflar‘accounts of atroc- 
ities, wanton cruelty and murder, in total disrc- 
gard of human life. 
The brig Belisarius, of Kennebunk, Me., ar- 
rived at the Balize from New Orleans, in,April, 
1823 


23. When on her voyage from Port au Prince, 
Hayti, to Campeachy, she was boarded off the 
latter harbor by a piratical schooner of 40 tons, 
with 30 or 40 men, who asked for money. Cap- 
tain Perkins denied having any. ‘They then 
stabbed, him in several places, and cut off one of 
his arms, when he told them where the money 


| was—200 doubloons—which they took, and pro- 
| ceeded to murder him in the most inhuman man- 
| ner. 


He was first deprived of his other arm, and 
one of his legs. They then dipped oakum in oil, 
put some in his mouth and under him, set it on 
fire, and thus death terminated his sufferings. 
The mate was stabbed in the thigh. They robbed 





THE UNITED 


STATES 


the brig of all movable property—anchors, cables. 
sails, rigging and provisions—leaving them only a | 


| 
} 
| 


little water and provisions. On the way to Balize 
she was providentially supplied with necessaries 
by several vessels she met. 


The most sickening details were revealed, by | 


sworn statements, showing how captains and pas- 
sengers were tortured to reveal money and treas- 
ure supposed to be on board vessels that these 
pirates captured. 

There are several reports of burning captain 
and passengers at a stake arranged to torture 





DESTRUCTION OF FIVE SCHOONERS BY 


without killing for some time, but the only au- 
thentic account of this act was in the case of the 
American brig Hannah, 22d September, 1822. 
After taking cargo, including $1,000 in specie, 
they tied up the captain, his brother and five pas- 
sengers, and roasted them to death by building a 
fire around them, the crew being severely beaten 
with swords in order to make them confess that 
there was money on, board. 

Mr. Aaron Smith, mate of the English brig 
Zephyr, which was captured by pirates off Cape 


Antonio, July, 1822, was compelled to serve with | 


the pirates to navigate their vessel. He was rec- 
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ognized in the streets of Havana by one of the 
crew of the British brig Industry, which was rob- 
bed by the pirates with whom he served. He 
was taken to England and tried for piracy before 
| the High Court of Admiralty, and acquitted. 
In 1824 he published a little volume entitled, 
‘* The Atrocities of the Pirates”—a narrative of 
the author’s unparalleled sufferings among the 
pirates of Cuba. 
This book lacks exact dates and the names of 
localities, so that it is impossible to find any cor- 
roborative evidence of its truth. 


LIEUTENANT CURTIS. 


A woman is mixed up in the affair, and there 
is a good deal of romance, with painful details of 
the acts of inhuman desperadoes. 

But his narrative is not to be compared with 
the duly authenticated reports of the atrocities of 
the pirates, another evidence that truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. 


THE really efficient laoorer will be found not 
to unduly crowd his day with work, but will 
saunter to his task, surrounded by a wide halo of 
ease and leisure.—Thoreau. 
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“Tarr STRUGGLED FORWARD IN THE DARKNESS AND SNOW SOME LITTLE DISTANCE BEFORE THEY SAW THE GLEAM OF 


LIGHTS. .. 
IS HAZEL’S PALM,” 


- THE SICK MAN DREW FROM THE TINY CASKET HANDED HIM A DAGUERREOTYPE, WHICH HE PLA 


A CHRISTMAS IN THE ROCKIES. 


By MARY GRAY UMSTED. 


Iv was growing dark. The air was full of fine 
anuw, whose tiny flakes, hardening in the in- 
ereasing cold into icy pellets, struck against the 
ear-windows almost as sharply as hail. The wind, 
which had risen, instead of falling, as twilight 
gathered, blew from every direction, and whirled 
the snow-flakes hither and thither. Even if dark- 
ness had not begun to inclose the world it would 


have been zmpossible to see your hand before you. 
» Vel. XXIX., No. 1—2. 





The storm had lasted now for a day and a 
night, and the progress of the western - bound 
express on the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
getting slower and slower as the snow piled itself 
on the tracks and froze there. Suddenly the 
train stopped altogether. 

‘** Ladies and gentlemen,” said the conductor, 
opening the car-door as little as possible, and 
thrusting his head inside, ‘‘ guess we'll have to 
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stop yer, for awhile at any rate. I’m goin’ to 
reconnoitre and see what kin be done. By the 


way, any ladies here ?” 


| 
| 
| 


‘«« Yes, one,” somebody answered ; at which, the | 


conductor, giving his head a shake, withdrew it, 
and the passengers, left to themselves, began to 
exchange remarks concerning their agreeable 
situation. 

‘«T don’t know exactly where we are,” said the 
ma: who had replied to the question just asked. 
‘“We were due at Deer Lodge by eight o'clock 
to-night, but we’ve gone so slowly, we can’t be 
near there.” 

‘‘IT should jedge,” spoke up a rather rough- 
looking individual in the corner, “‘ that we were 
in the heart of the Rockies.” 

“In the heart of the Rockies !” 

This sounded cheerful to the shivering listen- 
ers, who eyed each other in silent consternation. 

“Think I'll go and investigate things, too,” 
said another man, rising. ‘“‘I can’t sit 
quiet.” 

Two passengers followed him, and the rest 
waited in dreary silence, too anxious to talk. Now 
and then they glanced, with respectful curiosity, 
and even solicitude, toward a solitary woman’s 
figure, hardly visible in the gathering gloom. It 
seemed to the little party an interminable inter- 
val, until the door was pushed open and the con- 
ductor’s face appeared. 

‘Wal, I reckon we’re in fur it,” he announced, 
cheerfully. ‘ Can’t git no further to-night—the 
tracks is packed hard, and the snow’s still comin’ 
down.” 


here | 


and said. gently: ‘‘ Yon are very braye. my child, 
but we will do the best we can to take care of you.” 
‘* Thank you,” she answered, again. “ I know 
you will.’ 
Quite silently the few passengers and the em- 
ployés—not more than a dozen in all—filed out 
of the cars at the conductor's invitation, and fol- 


| lowed close on his lead. The young lady accepted 





the arm of her elderly protector, and in spite of 
brave efforts to keep up, was glad of its support. 
They struggled forward in the darkness and snow 
some little distance before they saw the gleam of 
lights. 

‘«There’s the hotel,” said, or, rather, shouted, 
the conductor, in order that all might hear him, 
indicating, with a gesture, visible only to those 
nearest, the brightest light, and at the welcome 
sound of these words, his followers hurried on, 
and were soon under shelter. 

‘The hotel,” as the conductor and the inhab- 
itants of Rumsey’s called it, with the largeness 


| of ideas which belongs to primitive civilization, 
| was a rough, wooden structure in a most undevel- 


oped stage of hostelry, where the miners congre- 
gated for drinks. Its one superiority over the 
surrounding dwellings was its possession of a 


| second story. 





His hearers looked at each other in dull de- | 


spair. 

‘*What are we going to do ?” an anxious-look- 
ing individual asked, rather sharply. 

“Wal,” responded the conductor, ‘I’ve been 
lookin’ about. There’s a minin’ camp a little 
ways off—guess we'll have to go to it. Pretty 


The conductor had explained matters to ‘‘ mine 
host,” a rather hard-featured Irishman, who re- 
ceived his new guests very politely, while the 
occupants of the bar-room slunk into the curner 
so as to leave room for the new arrivals. 

The young lady clung closer to her companion, 
shrinking from the curious glances which fell 
upon her as she stood under the glare of the 


| lamps; but she was not long exposed to this un- 


welcome gaze, for the landlord at once addressed 


| the old gentleman with: ‘‘ Shure and there’s not 


rough lot, but it’s better than spendin’ the night 


here, an’ we'll git somethin’ to eat. Sorry about 
the lady, though, but it can’t be helped. Won't 
be able to move along for several days, specially if 
this storm keeps on. Have to make the best of 
Rumsey’s—how’'ll we git her over ?” 

““Thank you, but I am not afraid,” came in 
a soft voice, but in determined accents, 
shadowy corner, and a sudden flash from the 
lamp, just lighted by the conductor, showed a 
girlish face as the speaker leaned forward. It 
was a s?1 but beautiful tace, without one trace 
of fear showing on it, and the .ook of perfect con- 
fidence which the eyes expressed as she turned 
them toward her companions touched 
man’s heart there. 


every 


much provision here for a lady ; the last one—the 
ingineer’s wife—wint home in September, but 
we'll do the best we kin. Jist come this way.” 

To the comparative privacy of the upper floor 
the young girl and her protector were escorted 


| by their host, with many apologies for the insuf- 


from a | 


Perhaps it was in answer to this look that an 


old gentleman, with silvery hair, turned to her 


ficiency of the accommodations. 
When, at last, the lady and gentleman were 
left to themselves, the latter introduced himself. 
**My name is Barstow—Dr. Barstow,” he said. 
**And mine is Hazel Dean. 
St. 


[ teach school in 
Paul,” his companion responded, sinking 
wearily upon the one chair which the room 
afforded. ‘*No doubt you think it strange I 
should be here alone at this time, but my mother 
is ill—dying, perhaps—in Portland. She went 
with a friend—I could not afford to accompany 
her. I hoped to spend Christmas with her. They 
wrote me she was worse—perhaps it will be the 
last ” The girl’s voice broke, and her lips 


| quivered. 
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The doctor looked down at her sympathizingly, | 
as he stood in his great-coat, hat in hand, by the 
window. 

“T'm afraid you'll not reach there before 
Christmas. Let me see—to-night’s the 23d, I 
um very sorry, but I fear we shall have to remain 
here several days. However, we'll do the best 
we can to make you comfortable. Is your father 
living ?” 

““I—I do not know,” came the hesitating an- 
swer, while the anxious look on the beautiful, 
tired face deepened into a cloud of sadness. “I 
have not seen him for years.” 

‘IT beg your pardon,” said the doctor, hastily. 
‘‘T did not mean to be curious.” 

‘‘T know you did not,” Hazel hastened to say. 
‘It is a long story, and a sad one.” 

“I beg of you, do not distress yourself thinking 
about it,” interrupted the doctor. ‘I am going 
to be practical, and see what we can find to eat ;” 
und, as he finished speaking, he descended the 
ladder and proceeded to carry his idea into effect. 

Left alone in the candle-light, the girl gazed 
about the cheerless room with sinking heart. The 
walls and roof were of bare shingle, the floor was 
of planks destitute of covering, and the only fur- 
niture was a mattress covered with a buffalo-robe, 
the pine chair on which she sat, and a wooden 
box holding her solitary candle, with a basin of 
water. What dreary fate, Hazel wondered, had 
stranded her in this desolate place, when she 
should have been by the bedside of her dying 
mother, the only human being in the world for 
whom, at two-and-twenty, she could really care ? 
Love winged itself with fears, and flew to the 
spot where she fancied she could see her dear 
one’s pale face. She was startled out of her sad 
dreams by the appearance of the doctor with 
supper. 

It was hard work to choke down the not very 
inviting food, but Hazel did her best, and soon 
afterward her kind friend bade her good-night. 

Once more alone, the girl’s thoughts turned | 
again to her mother—her despair strengthened by 
her cheerless surroundings. Tired out at last, 
she lay down, and toward dawn slept heavily. 

The dull-gray of a snowy morning penetrated | 
boldly through the unshuttered windows of Ha- | 
zel’s room, and soon wakened her. She started 
up, threw off the buffalo-robe, and looked about 
in a bewildered way until she gradually realized 
where she was. Then she shivered—the room 
was cold—she had not noticed that last night. 
Slowly rising, she looked at the water in the 
basin; a thin film of ice had gathered over it. 
With another shiver, Hazel broke through this, 
and tried the difficult task of bathing. After a 
little there came a knock on the trap-door, and a 
voice—evidently Dr, Barstow’s—said : 











“* Breakfast is ready, Miss Dean. ‘There is no 
body in the bar-room but the landlord and our 
party. Wili you come dow 

** Certainly,” she answered, and, not without 
assistance, descended the rickety ladder, 

In the room below, she found her fellow-pas- 
sengers, seeming now almost like old friends, 
gathered over breakfast. She felt hungrier than 
the night before, and was glad to eat a little. 

“IT have found a job,” said the doctor, cheer- 
fully, as he drank his coffee.“ There’s a man in 
camp dying for want of a physician—indeed, for 
want of good care, I fancy. 
after breakfast.” 

“Take keer ye don’t finish him altogether,” 
laughed the conductor, who, on the young 
entrance, had retired respectfully into the 
ground. 

“* Doctor,” whispered Hazel, as that gentleman 
got into his great-coat, ‘if there is anything I 
can do, send for me, please. Iam used to nurs- 
ing. I have taken care of my mother for years. 
I should be glad of something to divert my mind, 
and a woman’s help may be useful. Will you 
do so ?” 


I am going over 


lady's 
back- 


80 ¢ 
Dr. Barstow looked into the pale, troubled face, 
and answered, promptly : 

‘Indeed I will. Good-by.” 

Then he was gone, and Hazel felt more alone 
than ever. One of the other men, a Mr. Stone—- 
a clergyman, somebody volunteered the informa- 
tion—accompanied him, while some of the pas- 
sengers started out, in spite of the storm, to ex- 
plore, though their obliging host warned them 
not to go too far. 


Hazel sat at the window, gazing out upon the 
eddying snow-flakes which the whirling winds 


drove against the pane. She could see little else. 
The other inmates of the room laughed, or joked, 
or grumbled, as their tastes inclined, restrained 
somewhat, in both amusementg, by the presence of 
the slender figure in the plain dark-cloth dress. 


| There was a fire down-stairs, and Hazel did not 


need hat or ulster here. 
More than an hour wore away, when the door 


| opened, and Mr. Stone appeared. z 


** Miss Dean, the doctor wants you,” he said, 
and the girl rose at the summons with a positive 
sense of relief. 

‘‘T am so glad!” she exclaimed, speaking, a!- 
most unconsciously, aloud. 

The messenger smiled quietly. He had heard 
the young lady’s story, and knew that the good 
doctor, divining the anxiety weighing on that 
young heart, had sent for his nurse as much out 
of-charity to her as to the patient. 

It was only a short distance to the miserable 
shanty which the sick man called home, and 
Hazel was not sorry therefor. Through the blind- 
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ing storm progress was very difficult, but they 
reached their destination at last. 

A man of about fifty, looking, in spite of his 
wretched surroundings and unkempt appearance, 
like one who at least had been a gentleman, lay 
on straw, quite unconscious of any one’s presence. 

The doctor glanced up, with a smile, when 
Hazel entered. He perceived almost immediately 
that his new assistant belonged to the helpful 
order among her sex, and felt that he had found 
a valuable ally. 

“‘I sent away the miner who was taking care 
of him—a rough fellow, but good-natured. It 
seems @ young man in the camp—‘a rale gintle- 
man,’ the Irishman described him—had been liv- 
ing with the sick man, whom they call Carlton, 
before his illness. He took care of him until day 
before yesterday, when he got frightened and 
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went for the doctor who lives at They 


| 


Their patient slept the greater part of the day, 


tried here to persuade him not to go, but he | but when awake he was, though weak, still per- 


Still, I think we shall be able to | fectly conscious. When dusk came on, the physi- 


| 
| 


would do it. 
pull our patient through, Miss Dean.” 

‘‘T hope so,” was the cheerful answer. 

With work to do, all the girl’s native courage 
came to the rescue. 

‘“The young man can’t get back for a day or 
two continued the doctor. ‘It 
good thing I turned up—the sick man needed a 
physician—and a nurse,” he added, with a smile. 

The day went. by quickly enough to Hazel and 
Dr. Barstow, for they had plenty to do. Mr. 
Stone brought them their dinner, and while he 
was gone, the doctor told her that the young 
clergyman was crossing the Rockies to meet his 
intended bride in Portland. 

‘ Poor fellow,” the narrator concluded, ‘he’s 
dreadfully anxious—his time is growing short.” 

Night gathered about the little shanty. It was 
Christmas-eve. Hazel thought of her mother 
anxiously awaiting her--then she thought of the 
gir} expecting her bridegroom. Never mind! It 
was all for the best now—she was helping some 
if only her motier grew no worse. The 
fear choked her. But no! that could not happen 
—God could not be so cruel ! 


now,” 


one, 


‘It will be the first Christmas my mother and | 


1 have ever spent apart,” she said, speaking her 
thoughts aloud. ‘And it may be her last one,” 
she whispered, but could say no more 
stow looked the sympathy which he had no words 
to express, but just then the sick man’s eyes 
aught Hazel’s keen glance. ‘See, doctor !” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ He is conscious.” 

They watched all night together, Hazel on the 
straw once occupied by the absent man, her com- 
panions on the floor. At last the girl’s tired eyes 


closed in sleep ; when she opened them, she met | 


the doctor’s smiling brightly at her. 

** Merry Christmas !” he whispered. ‘ Our pa- 
tient is better—he is asleep.” 

What a strange Christmas ! 
forget it among all her past or coming Christ- 
mases—she can never have another like it. 

The storm had ceased, and the sun shone brill- 
iantly over a landscape so enwrapped in dazzling 
whiteness that hardly an object was distinguish- 
able. 

‘They are working at the railroad—soon they 
will be able to establish communication.” These 


cian insisted that Hazel should go to “ the hotel” 
and sleep ; so she wrapped herself up, and stood 
waiting for her escort, Mr. Stone, to do the same, 


| when the door was pushed hastily open, and a 
_young gentleman entered, followed by an older 


| 
was a 


Dr. Bar- 


man. Both were well muffled in furs. As the 
two arrivals stepped into the room the lamp-light 
fell full on their faces, and Hazel gave a low, sud- 
den cry. Before any one could speak, the younger 
of the new-comers sprang forward. 

** Hazel !” he exclaimed, in eager, tense tones ; 
and the next instant, regardless of the others, he 
had folded her to his heart. A moment later, he 
as suddenly released her, and holding her still, 
but at arm’s-length, asked, impressively: ‘ Have 
I still the right ?” 

** Yes,” she whispered, and again was clasped 
close, but only for a second ; suddenly recollect- 
ing the spectators who stood amazedly regarding 
the scene, the girl quickly withdrew herself from 
the inclosing arms. 

Then the young man remembered for the first 
time that they were not alone, and still holding 
Hazel’s hand, faced them all. 

**] suppose you don’t understand—at least you 
don’t seem to—fellows. Shall I explain, Hazel ?” 

‘* Yes,” she murmured, 

“ Well, you see ” began the young stranger, 
a slight touch of shyness creeping into his tones, 
which had still an accent of pride in them. “ Per 
haps I can best explain matters, and in the fewest 
words, by saying that Miss Dean is my promfsed 


| wife, and that I haven’t seen her for three years.” 


Hazel never will | 


*« Say, old boy, I congratulate you,” came in a 
feeble voice from the figure beneath the buffalo- 
robe. “ Bunt what did you say her name was ?” 

Then ev.ry one remembered the sick man. He 
had been forgotten in this new drama, and he had 
been asleep when the two men arrived. 

Hazel’s lover at once stepped to the bed, and 
bending over his comrade, said, almost tenderly : 

“Forgive me, Carlton; I had forgotten all 


| about you; but this is the girl I promised to 


| afterward, but my letters were returned. 


joyful tidings were brought to the doctor and his | 


ussistant later in the morning. 
iuseaf m Hazel’s breast. 

‘If we could only get to a telegraph-station !” 
she told the doctor. ‘‘I am so afraid my mother 
will be anxious.” 

‘* I will ride over to-morrow if the road is pass- 
abie,” said the ciergyman. 


Hope renewea 


| tinctly, “I wrote to you, too, but 


marry, three years ago. We parted in anger—a 
lovers’ quarrel—and I came West. I wrote to her 
She 
had gone away, nobody knew where. We love 
each other still, and shall be happy yet !” 

** Arthur,” Hazel spoke very softly, but dis- 


3”? 


‘*T never staid in one place long enough to get 


| 
| your letters, dear, I suppose,” he. interrupted. 


| throp ¢ 


“But what did you say her name was, Win- 
?” began the sick man, faintly, trying to 


raise himself on the pillow, and sinking back ex- 


hausted by the effort. 
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‘‘ Dean,” answered Arthur, bending anxiously 
over his friend; but the two doctors—for the 
elder stranger, Dr. Barstow had before this dis- 
eovered, belonged to the medical fraternity— 


pushed him aside, and would have sent everybody | 


away, had not their patient opened his eyes, and 
addressed Arthur. 

‘*And what did you call her first ?’ he man- 
aged to articulate, and when the young man an- 
rwered, ** Hazel,” he tried to raise himself again, 
saying, distinctly : “‘ My wife’s name was Hazel, 
and mine is Dean. Carlton was only an assumed 
name. Let me look at ” The words died on 
the speaker's lips, and he sank back unconscious. 

Arthur pushed the pale and trembling girl on 
the only seat the place contained, while the two 
physicians worked with their patient until he 
slowly came back to life, and opening his eyes, 
gazed about him. The stimulants which the 
sick man eagerly swallowed revived him, and once 
more he tried to lift his head and look at Hazel. 

Knowing it would be useless to refuse, Dr. 
Barstow drew her to the bedside. A strange ex- 
eitement lent unwonted strength to the sufferer, 
and supported by the two men, he leaned for- 
ward, and gazed intently into the beautiful face 
before him. 

‘“‘She is—the image—of—my wife,” came, 
gaspingly, from the anxious gazer, and again he 


sank back on his pillow, unable to say more. 
Dr. Barstow at once poured some whisky down 
the exhausted man’s throat, and this gave him 
strength to continue. 
“Arthur,” he said, weakly, ‘tell them my 


story. You know it all but my name. 
then my girl will recognize me. 
seen me for eighteen years.” 

This man, whom they called Carlton, spoke 
with such certainty! A sense of conviction be- 
gan to steal over Hazel, who was trembling so 
that the thoughtful doctor forced her to take 
some stimulant. 

“* Not here,” began Arthur, hesitatingly. ‘ Per- 
haps it would be better to let her recover from 
the shock ;” but his comrade interrupted him 
with an urgent ‘‘ Now,” and a pleading glance 
ef his hollow eyes, while Hazel spoke almost 
imperatively : 

“Tell me at once. I am quite able to hear it.” 

Then in a few words Arthur told his betrothed 
how Carlton had lived, eighteen years before, in 
‘Boston—how he quarreled with his ~ite, and 
leaving her and his four-year-old girl to shift for 
themselves, had started for South America. He 
related, as briefly and tenderly as he could, Gatl- 
ton’s career of dissipation there, as the culprit 
himself had told it, and then spoke of the years 
ef wandering in the West, the last ten of them 
spent in a slow struggle toward a new life. 


Perhaps 
She has not 





‘*And he has succeeded in his brave efforts,” 
Arthur ended, triumphantly, “for we have been 
together for nearly two years, and I can testify 
My friend has tried, too, to find his wife and 
child.” 

Conquering her emotion, Hazel rose and bent 
over the sick-bed. Surely there were some traces 
on the face she looked into of a picture which 
her mother kept among her treasures—a picture 
of her husband, taken just before his desertion. 

Then Dean spoke. 

**T think I can convince you, Hazel,” he said. 
‘Open that little box, Winthrop,” beckoning to 
Arthur; ‘the one I gave you to take care of 
when I was first taken ill.” 

Slowly, and with shaking fingers, the sick man 
drew from the tiny casket handed him a daguerre- 
otype which he placed in Hazel’s palm. The 
moment she looked at it she knew it was her 
mother. 

‘* Father,” she whispered, falling on her knees 
beside the bed. 

There was silence for awhile, broken at last by 
Dean, who looked around, with a gleam of pride 
in his sunken eyes, and called, faintly : 

‘Come here, Winthrop ; I am so glad; there 
is only one thing, old boy—I should die happy if 
I could see her your wife.” 

Dr. Barstow glanced at the lovers. ‘‘ He may 
not live long,” he whispered ; then at Mr. Stone : 
‘* Here is a minister,” he suggested, softly ; ail 
looking up, Hazel read in Arthur’s eyes the ques- 
tion which his lips dared not speak. 

‘*If you—if my father wishes it,” she mur- 
mured, and scarcely realizing what was happen- 
ing, she clung to her lover. 

Five minutes later a strangely solemn ceremony 
was performed at the bedside of Hazel’s new-found 
parent, and when it was over Arthur took his 
bride back to the hotel. 

The day after Christmas, young Winthrop tele- 
graphed to Mis. Dean that her daughter was safe, 
and the following morning the trains began to 
run, Dr. Barstow staid with Mr. Dean while the 
newly made husband and wife went on to the 
mother, and Mr. Stone joined his betrethed in 
time for the wedding, as they afterward heard. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop got off the train, 
the conductor shook hands with them, saying : 
‘* Arter all, *twa’n’t sech a bad Christmas fur 
ye ;” and a year later, when the long-parted hus- 
band and wife, forgiven and forgiving, were to- 
gether again, and a little of her mother’s lost 
health seemed to have came back, Hazei, happy 
in Arthur’s love, could indeeJ echo the words. 

She is richer, too, m the friendship of the old 
doctor, as her children will doubtless be by his 
wealth, and will always bless her strange ‘ Christ- 
mas in the Rockies.” 
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A NINETEENTH-CENTURY 


PILGRIMAGE, 


Ry Louise SEYMouR HovUGHTON, 


THERE are two points in which it differed from | 


those pilgrimages of the olden time around which 
such a halo of romance clusters. Both in its pur- 
pose and its personnel it was antipodally unlike 
them. Our nineteenth-century pilgrims were 
seeking, not their own salvation, but that of other 
folk—the morally broken-backed and weak-kneed 
members of society, the criminal, the tempted, the 
pauper, the sick, and those most pitiful of all hu- 
man creatures, more sinned against than sinning, 
the little children of our city streets. And noth- 
ing could be more unlike the stern ascetics and 


melancholy devotees of former days than the | 


band of sturdy, cheery, practical men and women, 
with a sprinkling of 
bright young men 
and maidens —just 
enough to keep things 
moving — who sallied 
forth from Chicago 
one rainy night last 
September, on a pil- 
grimage to the Six- 
teenth National Con- 
ference of Charities 
and Corrections, to be 
held in San Francisco. 

There were no peas 
in our shoes, you may 
be assured, and fast- 
ing was tl last thing 
we thought of. The 
most luxurious of 
Pullman cars com- 
posed our special 
train; sumptuous 
meals appeared, as if 
by magic, in the very 
desert; and for all 
minor matters, was 
there not with us that 
kindliest of ‘‘per- 
sonal conductors,” 
Mr. J. M. Hunt, of the 
Chicago and Alton 
Railroad ? Verily, a 
nineteenth-century 
pilgrimage hath its 
own advantages over 
those of the olden 
time. 

‘‘ Write me as one 
who loves his fellow- 
men,” said Abou ben 
Adhem, and thus 
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might the recording angel have written down 
each one of our pilgrims. There were members 
of State Boards of Charities, trustees of private 
philanthropies and officers of penal institutions ; 
matrons of little children’s homes, and super- 
intendents of poor farms, and physicians of in- 
sane and pauper hospitals; there were Protest- 
ants and Catholics and Jews ; but there was not 
one among us who, loving his fellow-men, did not 
love them first of all for God’s sake. The enthu- 
siasm of humanity may do much, but there ars 
few who work for long conseentive years to build 
up the weak and raise the fallen who do not find 
‘that, for their own benefit as well as that of “the 
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dangerous classes,” Napoleon was right when he | 


said that, if there was no God, it would be neces- | 
| to awake strong doubts whether, after all, the 
| nursery rhyme was right in saying : 


sary to invent one. 
Philanthropists are proverbially busy folk, and 


the far-away goal of our journey made it impossi- | 


ble for some to join the pilgrim band who com- 
monly shed much lustre on our Conferences. We 


missed such men as Frank Sanborn and Bishop | 
/at Denver, and a transfer into the narrow-gauge 


General 
and 


Whipple, and President Gilman and 
Brinkerhoff and William P. Letchworth ; 
such women as Josephine Shaw Lowell and Clara 


Barton—men and women whose utterances in our | 
| jestic above the low range of softly rounded foot- 
had with us the honored President of our Confer- | 


eouncils have always been most weighty. But we 
ence, Bishop Gillespie of Western Michigan, a 
man who deems himself to be no less surely serv- 
ing his Master when he presides over the State 


Bourd of Charities than when ruling over the | 


councils of his Church. And we had Mr. Wines, 
of the Illinois State Board, facile princeps in mat- 
ters of penology; and Dr. Byers, of the Ohio State 
Board, humorous and sympathetic, who preaches 
to criminals as no other man perhaps since St. 
Paul has known how to do; and the Rey. Oscar 
McCulloch, of the Organized Charities of In- 
dianapolis, whose wonderful paper on the Chil- 
dren of Ishmael, presented before last year’s Con- 
ference in Buffalo, attracted the attention of two 
continents; and John Glenn, of the Organized 
Charities of Baltimore, blind, but most open-eyed 
ef soul; and Lucius Storrs, of Michigan, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Conference, to whose 
indefatigable labors for months before we hardly 
ewed more than for his active co-operation in the 
impromptu festivities with which the younger pil- 
grims beguiled our evening hours. 

So we steamed out into the west by way of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, and next day found 
us rushing along the Union Pacific, where it runs 
through the lovely green, flower-bespangled prai- 
ries of Kansas. Their richness, their verdure, 


their abundant beauty, the vast herds Of cattle, | 
the frequent thriving towns, the cheerful country | 


houses, beautiful with osage-orange hedges and 
rows of cotton-woods and willows, provoked a 
smile as we recalled to mind that we had crossed 
that meridian of which, in 1842, the Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs sagely prophesied 
as “‘the limit beyond which civilized men are 
never likely to settle,” and of which he piously 


opined that “‘a beneficent Creator seems to have | 


intended this dreary region as an asylum for the 
Indians”! He would be a lucky Indian who 
should get foot-hold in Kansas to-day. 


On we flew, by day and by night, past the | 
haunt of the prairie-dog and the region of the | 


dug-out, where childhood played merrily around 
the paternal chimney. An occasional coyote slunk 
away across the prairie, a silver fox flashed briefly 


into view, the broad plain stretched away illimita- 
bly under the blue Colorado sky, so very flat as 


** The earth is round, and like a ball 
Is hanging in the sky.” 


Then came a brief hour of féting and feasting 


cars of the Denver and Rio Grande Road, and 
away we sped along the eastern wall of the Rocky 
Mountains, towering gray, mysterious and ma- 


hills. Asharp ascent brought us to Palmer Lake, 
a crystal mirror, lying on the exact summit of the 
Divide, more than 7,000 feet above the sea-level, 
with two outlets, one flowing northward to the 
Missouri, the other southward to the Arkansas. 
The engine stopped, and out poured the pilgrim 
band to the shores of the lovely marvel—some of 
the younger folk springing into a boat, only to be 
recalled by a peremptory whistle. 

So we speed across a continent; through the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas, where the awful 
secrets of age-long conflicts, the birth-throes of a 
world, are stamped forever on the tortured rocks ; 
through the fair valley where tower the three Col- 
legiate Peaks; over the Great Divide by way of 
Marshall Pass, where two strong engines drag our 
short train up the steep inclines, around curves of 


| wondrous daring, breasting precipitous slopes, 


leaping dizzy chasms, rounding bold spurs, doub- 
ling back and forth upon our path, and so at 
taining at last an altitude of more than 10,000 
feet, beneath the extinct crater of old Quray. The 
white peaks of the Sangre de Cristo peep over the 
dun-colored slopes of Mount Shevanna, amid 
whose deep defiles the mountain sheep still past- 
ure, and the mountain lion watches for his prey. 
| Along the bare hill-sides the old overland-stage 
road winds in and out. The abandoned Kirby 
road, highest in the United States, and storied 
with many a legend of daring outrage, crests the 
southward mountains. Then down the smiling 
Pacific Slope we glide, without steam and with all 
brakes on, to plunge at sunset into the weird re- 
cesses of the Black Cafion. 

In the mountainous stretches of sage- brush 
plain, we take our ease from scene-gazing. Mid- 
| dle-aged pilgrims visit from section to section, 
and from car to car, ‘‘ keeping their friendships 
in repair,”as Dr. Johnson thriftily admonishes, 
by planting seeds of new acquaintance for future 
| ripening. Jovial Andrew Elmore bustles about, 
singing, ‘‘ There’s a hole in the bottom of the 
sea,” and pouncing upon candidates for ‘the 
| Brotherhood of Ananias, of which he announces 

himself president. The young pilgrims make 
| merry, after the manner of their kind, witi lively 
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talk and decorous flirtations. 
invites us to a party. in her car, with ginger-snaps 
and olives by way of ‘“‘sworry.” Occasionally, 
perchance, a brother or sister is caught napping, 
indulging-in one of those brief ‘‘twinklings of 
eblivion,” in which gentle Charles Lamb de- 
lighted. There is always a laughing group where 
Dr. Byers, with his grave face, and that wicked 
little glint of eye, tells his irresistibly funny 
stories. And when Mr. Wines and Mr. Hart get 
into the mood for what Alexander Johnson ir- 
reverently designates as ‘‘ swapping lies,” no two 
ministers within the four seas can surpass them. 
There is a good deal of “shop” talk between 
whiles. Friendly Visitors exchange experiences 
with poor-house wardens, and members of State 
Boards dole out nuggets of pure philanthropic 
wisdom to appreciative listeners. For, after all, 
was not this pilgrimage artfully designed to be a 
sort of preliminary Conference in which our hearts 
should get well warmed up to the work before us ? 

There is an oasis in the sage-brush ; it is when 
we pass through Castle Gate (its crenelated top 
680 feet above us), into the busy Price River 
Cafion, where tents and booths, open-air fires and 
mud ovens, and mines and railway embankments, 
tell of Mormon activities. Then comes fair Jor- 
dan Valley and the sparkle of Utah Lake, and far 
peyond, in the shadow of the Wasatch Range, the 
huge oval dome of the tabernacle and the four 
square pillars of the temple, where Salt Lake City 
hes, 
The pilgrims find that.as philanthropists they 
have something to learn of the Saints. Zion is an 
nnscrupulous oligarchy, but there are no paupers 
within her gates, and her streets are clean. 

To the crossing of the Sierras words are pow- 
erless to do justice. We had been fairly steeped 
in sensations, but our overcharged souls could not 
refuse to thrill as we stood on the car-platform in 
the dead of night, and made the wonderful pas- 
sage. Beyond all description was that illimitable 
scene when we rounded the precipice of Cape 
Horn, and gazed down 2,000 feet to the river 
below, and over a multitudinous sea of mountain- 
tops, white with mist and moonlight, to the vague 
mfinity beyond. When morning dawned we were 
amid the orchards of the Pacific Coast, and soon 
were shaking hands with a Reception Committee, 
come to Port Costa to meet us. 

How glad San Francisco was to see us, to be 
sure! There has been a great rousing of inter- 
est in philanthropic questions within the past ten 
years, and as the National Conference is always 
found to be a centre, not only of illumination, 
but of enthusiasm, San Francisco had greatly 
eoveted our presence. An earnest but hitherto 
tatile effort for the creation of a State Board of 
Vharities would, it was hoped, receive new sup- 


The Boston girl | 





port through our influence. The Charity Orzan- 
ization Society, recently founded, looked to us 
for council, and on many another ph:lanthropic 
subject San Francisco was in, the mental attitude 
of Rosa Dartle, and ‘‘ wanted to know.” 

So it welcomed the Eastern pilgrims as San 
Francisco knows how to welcome. We had hardly 
been there an hour when they began showing us 
the sights—the Seal Rocks and the Cliff, and the 
Presidio and Chinatown, and initiating 
the fun of those jolliest things in all the West— 
the cable-cars. And when evening came, after 
the more formal meeting in which the delegates 
had been welcomed by Governor Waterman and 
Mayor Pond, and Mr. Perkins of the local com- 
mittee, and their words of greeting had been an- 
swered by Mr. Wines and Mr. McCulloch and Dr. 
Hoyt—after Bishop Gillespie had delivered the 
annual address, reviewing the history of the 
National Conference, and showing the relative 
spheres of public and private benevolence—the 
meeting was dismissed with a benediction most 
impressively pronounced by Rabbi Voorsanger, 
and the whole body adjourned to the parlors of 
the Occidental Hotel, where a public reception 
was held, and the freedom of the city, in a man- 
ner, tendered to us all. 

The real business of the Conference began next 
morning, and occupied two daily sessions for the 
seven days following, with the exception of Sun- 
day. On that day the Conference sermon was 
preached by Dr. Stebbins, of the First Unitarian 
Church, and a mass-meeting on the subject of 
Charity Organization was held in the evening. 
Nearly all the principal pulpits of the city were 
occupied in the morning by Eastern clergymen, 
and Dr. Byers went over to San Quentin and 
preached to the 1,300 state prisoners. 

The subjects of the twelve regular meetings of 
Conference were very much those which usually 
occupy it: reports from Statesy from committees 
appointed to prepare papers on the subjects of 
prisons, reformatories, alms and work houses, 
hospitals, insane asylums; on defective and de- 
pendent children, paupers, State Boards of Char- 
ities and Charity Organization. The last two be- 
ing of especial interest to San Francisco people, 
received especial attention. Dr. Byers, in his 
able report, showed the functions and powers of 
State Boards, and explained the character of their 
officers. Thirteen States now have Boards of 
Charities and Corrections, and several others are 
moving to secure what experience has shown to 
be well-nigh indispensable. Much of the most 
important and best-considered penal and reform- 
atory legislation of recent years 1s directly due to 
the action of State Boards. Such laws as those 
of Massachusetts removing toundlings from asy- 
lums to carefully supervised private homes—a 


us into 
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measure which has lesscned the death -rate of | 
these little unfortunates from ninety-five to four- | 
teen per cent.—the New York law removing | 
children from alms-houses, and the admirable | 
Michigan laws with respect to dependent and | 
delinquent children, are due to the Boards of | 
Charities and Corrections of those States. 

In a city so famed for free kindergartens as 
San Francisco, the subject of the care and train- 
ing of little children naturally took a prominent 
place. It is well known that Mrs. Leland Stan- | 
ford has contributed more than $40,000 to the | 
maintenance of this beautiful charity, and Dr. 


| 
| 





Oakland gave us an excursion to their beautiful 
suburban city, driving us to see the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum and the State University at 
Berkeley. The Occidental Mission to the Chi- 
nese, the Ladies’ Century Club and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association opened their doors 
for public receptions. The city treated us to an 
excursion around the far-famed Bay, Major 
McMurray, in command at the Fort, and Lieu- 
tenant Gateman, of General Miles’s staff—the 
idol of the Apache Indians—offering their serv- 
ices as ciceroni, and Secretary of State Hendricks 


/coming down from Sacramento to do us honor. 
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McDonald and Mrs. Lester Norris are hardly less 
closely associated in this work. The report by 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, whose name is familiar 
wherever kindergartens are known as the founder 
of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, was 
received with deepest interest, and formed the 
basis of more than one discussion. 
ot the debate centred around the question whether 


the kindergarten should be made a part of the | 


public-school system or not. Although opinions 
were pretty nearly equally divided, it was notice- 
2ble that those practically conversant with the 
work were invariably in favor of thus extending 
its sphers of usefulness. 


The hos; italities were many. The citizens of 


The interest | 


| And when the Conference was over, Senator 

Stanford invited the whole body to his beantiful 
| estate, Palo Alto. He entertained us for an en- 
| tire day with a sight of the new university which 
_he is erecting in memory of his only son, and of 
| his famous stables. 

To sum up the utterances of Conference, they 
might almost have been resolved into these two: 
the need of individualization and of co-operation 
in such work as ours. The convict, the insane, 
the wayward child, the foundling, are to be dealt 
with, not in the mass, but as individuala A 
quiet home, a mother’s care, the encircling arms 
of love, the appeal to the image of God within, 
the development of that image in man or woman, 
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Dr. Byers, gracefully made the amende honorable 
tor his strenuous opposition, last year, to the pro- 
posal to hold Conference in San Francisco, saying 
‘hat if he had carried his point it would have 
yeen the great mistake of his (ife. 

‘That last hour at Palo Alto, when we waited 
or the south-bound train which was to carry 
way a portion of the pigrim band! How we 
tried to keep up our spirits under the impending 
farewell! How we trolled college ditties, and 
caused the “‘ sounding aisles of the greenwood ” 
to ring with the full-voiced chords of “‘America” ! 
liow we kept back the foolish moisture from our 
eyes as we sang “‘ Auld Lang Syne”! though to 
many of us “lang syne” was no more than three 
weeks old. How sorrowfully we looked for the 
last time into the speaking, sightless face of Mr. 
Glenn (the last, we trust, only till we meet again 
in Conference next year in Baltimore), and gave 
the last hand-grasp to our bright little reporter, 
Mrs. Barrows, and waved adieu to the Boston 


girl, and heard for the last time the cheery voice | 


of our dear old disciple of Ananias, as he shouted 
from the fast-receding back platform, ‘‘ There 
ts @ hole in the bottom of the sea!” 


The depieted pilgrim band was bound Portland- | 


ward, whither we had been urgently invited by 
the Governor of Oregon and the Organized Char- 
ities of the city. The Southern Pacific Railroad, 
with true Western liberality, construes its name 
s0 generously as not to stop short of the Colum- 
bia River. And the line by which it goes there is 
such a miracle of engineering ski«, and carries 
one through a region of such surpassing beanty, 
that, philanthropy apart, we sheuld have been 


loath to turn our faces homeward till we had | 


crossed the Shasta Range to Portland. 
As we drew near to Portland on the morving of 


the second day, Mr. Thomas N. Strong, a promi- | 


nent lawyer and President of the Associated Char- 
ities, and the Mayors of Salem and Portlaud, 
came to escort us to the city. With them came a 
tribute of Oregon fruits—huge water-melons, lus- 
cious peaches, fragrant grapes—as generous as the 
hospitality of which they were a prophecy. 
Portland is a lovely city, most beautifully situ- 
ated on the Willamette River (the reader will 
kindly emphasize the second syllable). 
already overgrown the broad slope at the water- 
side, and is beginning to overspread the top of 
the cliff which rises a thousand feet or so above 
the valley. A fine road winds above the face of 
the cliff, but carriage locomotion is too slow for 
the West, and they are building a cable road 
which, beginning soberly enough on terra firma, 
suddenly makes a wild leap to the summit, on 
trestles I dare not say how High and at an angle of 
I cannot conjecture how many degrees. We had 
fairly reveled in dashing up and down the Hun- 


It has | 


eS et te ee ee Se ee 


dred Hills of San Francisco in the cable-cars; 
but we looked significantly at one another in Port- 
land, and secretly congratulated ourselves that the 
cable road was not finished. In the abundance of 
their hospitality they would have had us flying 
down that awful incline, if it had been. As it 
was, they took us to drive over the lovely wind- 
ing cliff road, and.then carried us to their boau- 
tiful Children’s Home, where the sweet - faced 
woman in charge is ‘‘aunty” to the whole two 
hundred, and where an enchanting garret, with 
baby-houses and hobby-horsec, well interprets the 


| 


and home. 

It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
our three meetings of Saturday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon and evening gathered audiences of 
from one to two thousand, that the churches gave 
their pulpits to our ministers in the morning, and 
closed their doors for the remainder of the day, 
and that even the Salvation Army (I think it was) 
waived in our favor its claim upon the Tabernacle, 
and suspended its meetings till ours were over. 

The Portland people took us up the Columbia 
| River on Monday—a jong day’s excursion, in 
which Mr. Steele and some young ladies of the 
Alpine Club acted as our especial hosts. No 
river, surely, can compare in majesty with this, 
as it sweeps grandly down the vast solitudes be- 
tween miles of giant mountain domes and pali- 
saded cliffs 2,000 feet high. The first frosts had 
flung a gorgeous robe across the forests, and the 
intense colors—gold, orange, scarlet, crims6én, 
purple—melting into the lovely background of 
dun-colored self-cured hay, produced velvety 
light-and-shade effects which are perfectly inde- 
scribable. 

At the last, as we were returning home at sun- 
set, the smoke of forest fires cleared away, and 
| there, above the city, was the white pyramid of 
Mount Hood, blushing divinely rose-colored in 
the after-glow. 

With no more philanthropic intent jthan our 
own pleasure, we flitted by night to Puget Sound, 
to see those young giants of the North-west, the 
cities of Tacoma and Seattle. Tacoma, beauti- 
| fully situated on Commencement Bay, under the 
very shadow of that loveliest of snow-mountains, 
Tacoma (called Ranier at Seattle and on the 
maps), with all her 25,000 inhabitants, had not 
been so much as thought of ten years ago. True, 
there is Old Town, which some sixteen years ago 
bore the name since appropriated by the lusty 
young cuckoo which has usurped her nest and 
crowded her out into the suburbs. It is in Old 
| Town—new enough, for all itr name—that they 

boast of the oldest church-spire on the Western 
| Continent. And so, most probably, it is; for, 
when Bishop Morris, sixteen years ago, built the 


Portland people’s meaning of the words charity 
| 
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little chapel of ‘‘ Old St. Peter’s,” he placed it 
close beside a giant trunk left blackened but up- 
right by some forest fire, and sawing it off atop, 
perched the tiny belfry thereupon, and there they 
are, both church and steeple, unto this day. 

We went to Seattle by boat on Puget Sound 
one lovely afternoon, winding our way between 
the superb masses of the Olympic Range and the 
forest-clad foot-hills over which Tacoma queens 
it in white sublimity. Not even Naples is more 
beautiful for situation than Seattle. But oh, the 
indescribable bustle and stir and kaleidoscopic 
movement of Seattle since the fire of last June ! 
Tents and board shanties and half-built walls, 
derricks and piles of building materials, colored 
lanterns, electric lights, crowds of laboring peo- 
ple streaming along the incumbered streets, and 
over all the voices, the movement, the glare, the 
lond clang, clang and rush and flare of cable- 
ears. This is the burnt district, and above, on 
the steep hill-sides, are broad avenues and stately 
houses, and churches and public buildings, and 
the great high school standing up against the sky. 

We took the cable-cars for Lake Washington, 
a magnificent sheet of water on the further side 
of the hill. The stars had all the intense vivid- 
ness of a clear midwinter night, but there were 
no unfathomable interstaller spaces: the whole 
sky was one sparkling expanse of star-dust, most 
magnificent to see. 

There, beside the broad expanse of Lake Wash- 
ington, beneath that glorious star- glitter, the 


nineteenth-century pilgrima found their Ultima | 


Thule. Differing so widely from their prototypes 
of an earlier age, who shall say that their keen 
delight in the beauty of nature was not as pleas- 
ing to God as their zeal for the welfare of men, 
and that both were not more purifying to the soul 
than all the austerities by which pilgrims of a 
former time won their painful way toward holi- 
ness and heaven ? 








MILLET AND HIS MASTER- 
PIECE. 


GAMBETTA, whose many-sided genius embraced 


an enthusiastic love of art heightened by the sub- 


tle appreciation of a born connoisseur, visited the 
Wilson Gallery in Brussels, in 1873, and wrote 


down his impressions in a letter which, having | 


but recently come to light, possesses extraordi- 
nary interest. ‘‘The Wilson Gallery,” he says, 
“is especially remarkable as a collection of land- 
scapes. 


three great representatives of the contemporary 
French school, Dupré, Rousseau and F. Millet. . . 
Millet appears with his marked character of a 





Among the Flemings, who hold an un- | 
obtrusive place in it, we remark with praise the | 


«¢The Angels the masterpiece in which two 
peasants, bathed in the pale rays cf the setting 
sun, bow, full of mystical thrills at the penetret- 
ing sound of a bell ringing for evening prayer at 
the monastery visible on the horizon, compel. 
meditation on the still powerful influence of relig- 
ious tradition among the rural-population. With 
what minuteness and yet breadth these two grand 
outlines of the peasant and his servant stand out 
on the still, warm field! The task 13 over, the 
wheelbarrow is there, full of the day’s harvest, 
and they are about to return to the cottage for 
the night’s rest. The bell has rung the curfew 
of labor, and at once these two dark animals,’as 
La Bruyére would say, stand up, erect and mo- 
tionless. They are waiting for and counting the 
strokes of the bell, as they did yesterday, and as 
they will do to-morrow, in an attitude too natural 
not to be habitual, before taking the road which 
leads to the village. The fleecy and melancholy 
sky which hangs over the landscape shares in the 
pensiveness which dominates the picture. 

‘«The scene is admirable, and has a wider bear- 
ing than the subject. You feel that the artist is 
not merely a painter, but that, living ardently 
amid the passions and problems of his age, he 
takes his share in them, and transports the por- 
tion which he has grasped to his canvas. Paint- 
ing thus understood ceases to be a mere spectacle ; 
it rises higher, and assumes a moralizing and edu- 
cating réle. The citizen infuses the artist, and, 
with a grand and noble picture, we have a lesson 
of morality.” 

Such was the great French statesman’s appre- 
ciation, sixteen years ago, of the now world-famous 
picture, which was ‘‘ knocked down ” at the Secré- 
tan sale in Paris last Spring for 553,000 francs 
($110,600), subsequently to be purchased by the 
American Art Association and brought to the 
United States. 

The missing links in the histary of ‘‘ The An- 
gelus” are supplied in the reminiscences fur- 
nished by one of the sons of the painter, who 


| reverts to the time when the picture was fresh 
| from the brush: 


‘*T was hardly eight years old 
—it was thirty-four years ago. My father had 
not succeeded in selling the picture of which 
there is now so much talk ; he could hardly show 
it to anybody—nobody wanted it. One day, how- 
ever, an American amateur made an offer, which 
my father accepted, only too happy at the pros- 
pect of receiving some money; but on the next 
day he received a letter from this gentleman tell- 
ing him that, having reflected, he would not buy 
the picture, as it was too smali for the price. At 
last, thanks to M. Sensier, my father sold it for 
1,800 francs, I believe, to M. Alfred Feydeau.” 

From 1,800 to 553,000 francs is a long journey. 


painter of the seasons, the fields and the peasants. | Here are its stages Sold for 3,000 francs by its 
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first owner in 1870, ‘“‘ The Angelus” was bought 


| ning in 1848, when he exhibited “The Win- 


not long after by M. Van Praet for 5,000 francs. | nower ”—the picture in which he first showed 
Everybody knows how this famous art amateur | his purpose to abandon the gallantries of mythol- 


tired of the masterpiece. All who visited his gal- 
lery stopped before ‘“‘The Angelus,” and mur- 
mured, ‘* You can actually hea1 the bell !” 
“‘ chestnut,” as American boys would call it, so 
irritated the owner that he exchanged ‘‘ The An- 
gelus ” for another work by Millet, with less sen- 
timent, but not the less remarkable, ‘‘ A Shepherd 
Gathering his Flock.” M. John W. Wilson, of 


Brussels, became the owner, and it was at the sale | 





This | 
| with an original and intense savor—‘‘ The Sheep- 
shearer,” ‘* The Shepherd ” and ‘‘ The Harvesters” 


/ogy, with their bathing women and swans—all 


was changed. Millet’s talent was defined in 1851, 
in ‘The Sower,” and in 1853 in three pictures 


—and a sort of group was formed among the 
buyers who considered Millet as one of the surest 
hopes of the new school, and as one of the most 
incontestable among the coming masters. Still, 





‘* THE SHEPHERDESS,”— FROM THE PAINTING BY MILLET. 


cf his gallery, in 1881, that M. Secrétan bought 
it for 160,000 francs. 

The fact that Millet received only $360 for the 
wor’ which, less than fifteen years after his death, 
brought the enormous price named in connection 
with the Secrétan sale, served to emphasize in the 
popular mind what Gaston Calmette calls, in the 


Paris Figaro, ‘‘ the famous legend of the misery 


enveloping and strangling at once the 
painter and his family.” 

Beyond doubt Millet was for a long time mis- 
understood. His early life was painful, his youth 
was the prey of hard necessity, and some of his 


first works were sold at mean prices. But bevin- 


great 


it is certain that his works did not earn the 
large sums that we know are now paid for them ; 
and Millet, in his most enthusiastic dream, would 
never have dared to forecast the destiny of ‘‘ The 
Angelus.” 

Millet, tall, stout, with his wooden shoes, his 
hair thrown back, exposing an obstinate forehead 
and blue eyes, his bull neck and his peasant hands, 
continued his work unwearyingly until his death, 
in 1875. 

The sale organized after the death of the 
zreat artist yielded his widow 431,050 francs. A 
modest pension was also allowed by the Govern- 
ment. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
By M. M. M. 


** Love is a rose, a rose, 
dewy dawning rose, 
Earth, heaven and the souls of men were made 
But to minister where it grows 
Where it grows.” 
‘¢T wouLp like to live, live, live,” said she, 
quickly. 


**There’s only one way to live, and that is to 
love, love, love,” said he, slowly. 
Mildred lifted her eyes and met Roger's 


po * 


yn 


im. 3 


She 
meant to give him a swift, reproving look, but he 


caught her glance in his and held it 


For how 


by 


Y 


. Oy 


4 
Wy 
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‘‘ AGAINST THE SHADOW OF A GREAT GRAY ROCK—THE WIND BLOWING THROUGH THE PINES NEAR BY-—~SHE 
RESTED. THE STREAM FLOWED PAST.’ 
Vol. XXIX., No, 1—3. 
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TO-DAY AND 


long? She did not know. 


sough of the wind in the pine-tops ; 


looked at her still. All the tame, weary life— 
the long hours of reading, of stitching, of care- 
taking for the forlorn old invalids, that made up 
the round of Mildred’s duties, faded suddenly 
away. She forgot them. All before had 
chaos: this creation. A wave of life ran 
through her. 
glance, which was growing bolder. 


been 
was 


When the 


thrush called again, she smiled; as the breeze 


content. 

For a miracle had happened. Dull earth had 
turned into an orb of light, and she touched this 
glorious circle with her foot, and held her head, as 


if she were Venus, proudly up in blue ether, and | 
felt herself whirling through space in a swift, | 


triumphant flight. 

Again the child laughed in the distance, and 
Mildred laughed too, lightly. 

The man He took her hand. 
She gave it him. He pushed back her hair gen- 
tly from her brow, almost reverently ; soft, waving 
hair from a clear, noble brow. At last she could 
escape his eyes. She closed her own. 

“The way to live is to love, dear girl,” he 
said. 


drew nearer. 


She made no reply. 

He stooped and kissed her, first on her brow ; 
and again she heard the thrush in the pine-trees ; 
then—suddenly—on her lips. The great, lumi- 
nous, whirling orb of light grew misty before her 
eyes. She was blinded; the sounds of Nature 
were silent. She heard only the beating of a 
man’s heart against her own. The rose she had 
held in her hand fell. She lived—she loved ! 

Again, in the distance, the child laughed. 

* * * * * 

It was a day of days, that day, and tlfey spent 
it together. 
were transformed to her. Never before surely 
so blue a heaven, never so golden a sunlight, 
never such divine greenness spread over earth. 
Nature was a rainbow of promise to her. Yes, 
she loved ! 

They wandered ; 
that babbled, and further 
Flowers about them —marguerites, blue 
grasses and sentinel sumac. Leaves and branches 
made bowers for them to shield them from the 
golden sun. They wandered on. Once, as they 
rested, he left her, and sat there, silent, 
smiling, happy, thinking of the flocks of Adme- 
tus. ‘Toward sunset they came to a forest. 
rocks rose, gray and moss-covered, under the 
pines. Here they rested once more. 


she lived- 
they rested. By a stream 
along was silent. 


grew 


she 


Great 


She heard a child’s | 
laugh in the distance, and a bird’s song, and the | 
she felt the | 
little curl behind her ear float forward, but he | 


She no longer struggled with his | 


| fore. 


| little bit of pine-land. 
| as if expectant. 


TO- MORROW. 


As he left her at her door, she said, lightly : 
“And yesterday I had never met you, never 
heard of you. It should frighten me, but it 
does not.” 

‘Do not think of yesterday,” he said, * but 
of to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.” 

She went She opened wide her 
window, and let the thick moonshine flood the 
place. There she lay all night on her white 
couch, with her hands—her long, slim, beautiful 
hands—folded over her breast, which 


fell. Her soft hair like a 


to her room. 


rose and 


closed cloud about 


| her; her eyes were open, and shone like newly 
blew, she sighed—a long, slow, happy smile of | 


born twin stars shining from the heavens, their 


| home. 


Ah, she lives—she loves ! 
16 oK * 
‘* Love is a rose, a rose, 
But a something thorny rose ; 
And the thorns prick all the year. Alas! 
‘Tis the flower that comes and goes, 
Comes and goes,” 


When the sun, the dear old sun, shone again, 
she slept, and when she wakened, the fresh leaves 
blowing in at her window drew her to the day- 
light. She glanced down the street. Under the 
elms, back to the right, two doors below, on the 
opposite side, stood a white, old-fashioned house. 
It was there that she had met him the day be- 
Old Mrs. Gardner had said, ‘* My cousin,” 


and she had bowed coldly and carelessly, and he 


had bowed low. Then he had spoken, and a 
something in his voice had unsettled her. Shi 
recalled now that she had gone out that morning 
in her usual numbed, quiet state of mind, and 
when he had spoken with her she had changed 
—had grown suddenly restless, eager, like a bird 
beating against prison-bars. They had talked 
together under the old that the 
Gardner house, and when she had arisen, half 


unwillingly, to go, he had sauntered down the 


elms shade 


| pathway to the gate, opened it, let her pass, half 
Mildred was so alive, that all things | 


bowed, as if to leave her, then suddenly followed 
—joined her. 

They had walked away together, past the cheer- 
less invalid home, on down the lane, over the 
brook, beyond the mill-pond and the falls, to the 
There they had stopped, 


She had said : ** I would like to live, live, live,” 
and he had replied—she smiled as she remem- 
bered —‘‘ The way to live is to love, love, love.” 

The bird sang again, the wind blew, and a 
child’s voice rang clear. She looked down the 
street, and saw the child, a sunny-haired little 
girl, gleeful and fair. She stood at the Gard- 
ners’ gate, and beat a light tattoo with her little 
foot against the gravel. 

‘Papa !” she called. ‘* Papa !” 





TI-DAY AND 
Mildred looked at her, and her heart softened. | 
«Papa !” cried the child again. ‘‘ Papa, mamma 

is waiting for you !” and down the street, in the 

sunlight, Mildred saw a woman’s slight form pac- | 
ing to and fro. 

A man’s voice answered the child; a man’s | 
step came down the gravel; out of the shadow of 
the elms stepped a man’s figure, tall, lithe, deb- | 
onair, to match the child, a smile on his face, a | 
thrill in his voice. He lifted the little girl, 
held her high in air on his shoulder, like a 
rious torch. 


and 
glo- 
There they paused in the sunlight 
of the new day, father and child, pristine in their 
fresh beauty and strength. And Mildred gazed at 
them. 

The man turned his face toward her. He saw 
her. His eye brightened. He leaned forward 
and smiled. Alas and alas! She saw him also. 
She knew him. Her white hand fell to her side. 
Again the world was blinded to her. The only 
sound she heard was the beating of a heart, a 
broken woman’s heart in 
hosom. 


a desolate woman’s 


‘* Love is a rose, @ rose. 
Tis only a faded rose ; 

The rose is dead. Its leaves are shed. 

And here be the Winter snows, 
Winter snows.” 


Later in the day, a numbed and weary creature 
stole down the river-path to the woods. Against 
the shadow of a great, gray rock—the wind blow- 
ing through the pines near by—she rested. The | 
stream flowed past. She thought, in a dazed way, 
how merciful was God ; that she should hear only | 
that No bird’s song now, no breeze, no | 
heart-beats; above all, no voice of a child. Only | 
the river, and it had a quiet, rhythmic song. It 
would put her to sleep soon, she hoped. Over 
and over, like a child learning a dreary task, she 
said all this to herself. Slowly, thoughts formed 
themselves, clear-cut, incisive, like cameos. Yes- 
terday seemed a carven face, his face, tender, rev- 
erent, gentle, beatified by noble love. ‘To-day, 
her own, white, sad, ghastly. To-morrow! She 
drew herself up hastily, and stood. ‘To-morrow! 
Ah! <A vision of a woman’s form rose to her eyes 
—a silent form, hands clasped, closed eyes, lips 


sound. 


sealed over a secret. 

That vision would She stood there 
smiling, for she heard once more the wind blow | 
through pine-tops, and the thrush’s song, and | 
in the distance the voice of the child. She | 
glanced about her, and recalled the spot—the 
gray, moss-covered rock, the shade of a pine- 
tree, the river flowing by. At her feet lay the | 
faded petals of the rose that had dropped from 
her hand. She spoke aloud. ‘I cannot live,” 
she said, “for I must not love.” 

Slowly, like a vestal virgin in her sacred tread, | 


not go. 


| ing 


| nor despairing now. 


| @ man passed, repassed, and at last entered. 


| farmer - boy. 


TO-MORROW. 


she left the shade of the rock and pine, and 


| moved toward the stream. 


The child’s voice drew nearer; with it, a 
woman's voice, brisk, merry, happy; and _ less 
often, a man’s deep tone. 

The vestal virgin paused, with her hands 
crossed prophetically upon her breast. ‘‘ Mamma, 
papa,” cried: the child, ‘‘is that an angel ?” and 
she pointed to the slender figure in white paus- 
in the sunlight, between the deep quiet of 
the forest and the swiftly flowing stream. 

‘* Hush,” said her mother; ‘‘ hush, my child.” 

The man’s voice was silent, and yet Mildred 
thought she heard the beating of a heart—not 
the broken heart in the desolate bosom, but an- 
other. 

The child’s voice died away, and the mother’s 
answered. Mildred listened. Their tones seemed 
to fade in a song, another voice deeper than theirs 
joining them. 

When she was quite alone she stood upon the 
river’s brink and looked about her. Not numb 
She was not remembering, 
nor even trying to forget. This man who had 


| passed with wife and child had faded from her 


thought. 


She looked triumphant—no martyr, 
but victor. 


She smiled, then sighed, then raised 
her eyes to Heaven. I have lived, I have loved, 
I may go,” she said. 

* * :k a x 


As she lay—her quiet form—in the old keeping 
room of the darkened house in the village street, 


He 
went into the silent A fresh fragrance 
floated in through the window. Ter hands are 
clasped, her eyes closed, her lips sealed. He 
looked at her—but One looked on him that day ! 
Ah! there are tales that heart’s blood 
pen, nor the souls of men bear to hear. Lucifer 
fallen! This was he, yet bright as the sun of the 
morning, as he stood by her grave. 
What a kind man the Gardners’ 
cousin must be! He looked so white and hag- 


room. 


cannot 


The neigh- 
bors said: 


| gard at poor Mildred’s funeral, and his voice 


trembled as he sang; for they had asked him to 
sing for them. ; 
* * i * * 

‘*T guess he’s real pious,” Miss Gardner's maid 
had said to her lover the next evening at the back 
gate. ‘* When I come down-stairs this mornin’, 
at four o’clock, don’t you b’lieve that man was on 
his knees in his bedroom !—I seen him through a 
crack of the door ; an’ his wife, she was a-sleepin’ 
jest as quiet an’ peaceful, with her hand under 
her cheek. Real pretty she is. My! 
be awful good, mustn’t he, Martin ?” 

‘¢T don’ know,” said: Martin, a shrewd Yankee 
‘Vd have to be awful wicked to 
be a-sayin’ my prayers at that time o’ day.” 


He must 
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AN 


OLD POST -ROAD. 


y C. HILLS WARREN, 


Ir was not so very long ago when the stages 
ran between New York and Albany. The in- 
troduction of steam-boat navigation on the Hud- 
son restricted stage travel to the Winter months ; 
then the Hudson River Railroad was built to 
Peekskill in 1849, shortening the stage route to 
that point ; and when, two years later, the road 
was opened to Albany, the stages were with- 
drawn. 


In New York the terminus of the line was at | 


Courtlandt Street, near Broadway. Afterward it 
moved farther up-town ; and there are many peo- 
ple who still remember the old ‘‘ Reef Tavern ” 
on the corner of Broadway and Twenty - first 
Street, where the drivers and their horses rested 
over night, and passengers booked for their jour- 
ney to the villages along the river. From that 
modest hostelry the route lay through Madison 
Square, east of the clump of willows, to what is 
now the intersection of Twenty-eighth Street 
and Fourth Avenue. Here stood the house of 
Peter Cooper on the east, with Bathgate, the 
butcher, opposite ; making a turn there to the 
left, the stages rolled into the Bloomingdale Road 
and followed it, bearing a little more to the left 
at the Reservoir, on up ‘‘ Breakneck Hill” and 
into the King’s Bridge Road, which took them 
across the Spuyten Duyvil Creek, and so off the 
Island of Manhattan. But a half-century has 
wrought a wondrous change 
along this portion of the old 
road. The broad fields and 
well-kept orchards that lined 
the highway then have been cut 
up by streets and built upon ; 
the cozy farm-houses and sub- 
urban villas are gone, or, like 
the Jumel and Hamilton man- 
sions, stand hemmed in by 
solid blocks of brick and stone ; 
and when in pleasant weather 
the “‘ tallyho” of the coaching 
club rattles over the new Boule- 
vard, with a swell clutching the 


| coach-horn with one hand and hanging to his 

strap for dear life with the other, the feeble 

notes sound like faint echoes of those brave stag- 
ing days. 

The building of the first bridge over Spuyten 

Duyvil Ferry was proposed by His Excellency the 

| Governor in 1692. In the same year the Mayor, 


| Aldermen and Assistants petitioned : 


‘*That as Frederick Philipse will undertake to build 
the bridge at the said place, for the conveniency of all 
travellers and droves of cattle, at a moderate and reason- 
able toll, they do therefore humbly pray that if the said 
Philipse will u=dertake, in one year’s time, to build a good 
and convenient draw-bridge for the passage of all travel- 
lers, droves of cattle, and passage of carts and waggons, for 
the toll of one penny for every neat cattle, and twopence 
for each man and horse, and twelvepence for each score 
of hogs and sheep, and sixpence for cach cart and waggon 
that shall pass thereon, that he may have the preference 
of their Majesties’ grant for the same by having a bridge 
built there.” 


In the following year, the fifth of King Wil- 
liam III. and Queen Mary, the ferry, island 
and meadow were confirmed to Frederick Phil- 
| ipse, Lord of the Manor of Philipsburgh, by royal 
charter, and the toll-bridge which he was em- 
powered to build and maintain was henceforth to 
| be called King’s Bridge. 

Mme. Knight, on her journey from New York 
to New Haven, in the year 1704, says: ‘‘ About 


| 


TOLL-GATE, 
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five o’clock came to Spiting Devil, else King’s 
Bridge, where they pay threepence for passing 
over with a horse, which the man that keeps the 
gate, set up at the end of the bridge, receives.” 
And so for nearly a hundred years the revenues 
of the bridge enriched the great manor through 
which the highway ran. 
of the Colonies, and at the close of the struggle, 
the confiscation of the Philipse estates by the 
victorious Americans. Throughout the Revolu- 
tion the bridge played an important part in the 
movements of both armies, and while the British 


occupied New York several engagements took | 


place in its vicinity. Major-general Heath has 
described these skirmishes in his ‘* Memoirs,” and 
in 1781 he writes: 

“The jate skirmish was occasioned by the American 
urmy’s moving down, in order to give the French officers 
a view of the British outposts near the bridge. A num- 
ber of Americans were killed and wounded by long shot 
from the yaugers of the ennemy, who kept up a popping 
fire whenever they could reach our troops.” 


The earth-works can still be traced on the hills 
in the vicinity of the bridge ; and a few years ago 
the remains of a British officer were disinterred 
on the old battle-ground, with the number of his 
regiment still legible on the brass buttons of his 
uniform. 

The road beyond King’s Bridge is now called 
Broadway, and the name clings to it for many 
miles up the river. At 
posed to resent this evidence of metropolitan in- 
fluence ; 
grows upon him that the title is very appropriate. 
Nowhere else in America can such a road as this 


first, the traveler is dis- 


but as he goes farther the conviction 


be found. For thirty miles it has street-lamps 


and sidewalks; and everywhere it wears a look 
of age, substantiality, wealth and refinement. It 
has, too, an air of exclusiveness. After it crosses 
the city limits, dips into the bed of an ancient 
gulley that forms the main street of Yonkers, 
and climbs the hill beyond, it passes into the 
villa region of the Hudson. 

No 
gate-lodges stand guard at the entrance to gravel 
drives and well-clipped lawns ; and the sunlight 
flashes spitefully from the glass roofs of acres of 


homes could be more beautiful. ‘There 


graperies and conservatories, or kisses the gay 


borders and flower-beds timidly, they are so very 
fine. 
est 


On both sides of the road are rows of for- 
trees. Klms, willows, locusts and sugar-ma- 
vies throw shadows across the way, and stretch 
their green boughs overhead, swaying and nod- 
ding gravely to one another in the breeze, while 
‘heir leaves rustle softly, like the whispered con- 
fidences of old neighbors. Creeper and ivy twine 
about the sturdy trunks, and through the open- 
ings in the sylvan wall you catch glimpses of ter- 
raced country-seats and the sparkle of the river 


Then came the revolt | 
| appearance an effort to climb the hill at the rear 
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beyond. It is a village street all the way to 
Tarrytown ; and Glenwood, Hastings, Dobb’s 
Ferry and Irvington are only accentuation points. 

Just below Tarrytown, at the end of a narrow 


| street or lane running down to the river, stands 


‘* Sunnyside,” the home of Washington Irving. 


It is a rambling sort of house, suggesting in its 


and join the other houses in the village. The 
gray stone walls overrun with vines, the red roofs 
and the conspicuous weather-vanes denote plainly 
its Dutch origin and occupancy. Built by Wolf- 
ert Ecker in 1656, the original structure was the 
stronghold of that bold marauder and his band, 
and was known as ‘ Wolfert’s Roost.” During 
the Revolution its owner was a stanch Whig, 
named Jacob Van Tassel, and having made him- 
self particularly offensive to the British, they 
came in his absence and set fire to it, in spite 
of the spirited defense of the women, who made 
a gallant fight with no other weapons than broom- 
sticks and kettles of boiling water. But the 
walls and a covered 
them again; so that when Irving came to live 
there he found a house rich in memories of that 
quaint life and people he has written of so 
charmingly. 


remained, new roof soon 


All about the village are objects that remind 
us of the gifted author. Here is Sleepy Hollow, 
with the quiet stream, which the Indians called 
** Po-can-te-co” (Run between the hills), still 
splashing over the dam by the old mill; and 
the church where the luckless Ichabod 
Crane led the choir on Sunday, and beside it the 
grave - yard from whence the ‘headless horse- 
rode nightly in quest of his lost skull. 
The church is an interesting relic ; it has the 
little weather- vanes atop, a bell no 
than a the bricks in its 
door and window-trimmings were imported from 
Holland. <A tablet in the front wall reads : 


here is 


man ” 


queerest 


larger cow-bell, and 


ERECTED 
BY 
FREDERICK PHILIPS 
AND 
CATHERINE VAN CORTLANDT, 
HIS WIFE, 
1699, 


The tombstones are crumbling beneath Time’s 
restless fingers, and it is impossible to decipher 
the inscriptions upon the oldest of them. 
bear dates as far back as 1750, in old-time text, 


Some 


with many odd and some historic names. 
Across the street is the Philips Manor-house, 
built in 1683. But these old buildings will soon 
be lost in their new surroundings. 
Hol is wide awake now. If kind-hearted Irving 
were to revisit the place, he would find that the 
few years his death have made woful 
There is a new bridge in place of 


Slaeperigh 


since 
changes. 
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the one across which the ‘“ horseman ” used 


to | 


gallop to his unquiet grave; and the clink of | 


hammer and chisel, in a stone-yard close 


hand, assails our ears as we 3tand above those 
peaceful Dutch burghers who died so long ago. 


at | 


POST -ROAD. 


ing up the river nearly ten miles, and inland 
twenty miles, to the Connecticut line. The 
Manor-house, built in 1681, was at first more of a 


| fort than residence ; for both French and Indians 


The ** Neutral Ground ” of the Revolution em- | 


braced nearly the whole of Westchester County, 
and extended for thirty miles along the river. It 
was a populous and fertile region, and suffered 
from See’s 
store, in Tarrytown, was on the “line” in those 


the depredations of both armies. 


days, and a famous hostelry, with hitching-posts | 


for fifty horses, and plenty of good cheer for of- 
ficers and men. 

A little beyond the village stands a monument, 
erected by the citizens of Westchester County, in 
1853, to commemorate the capture of Major An- 
dré, It is surmounted by a bronze statue of a 
youth, in the half-military, half-civilian dress 
of that time, grasping the barrel of his musket 
while he looks off up the road, in expectation of 
acoming foe. The statue was unveiled Septem- 
ber 23d, 1880, on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the event. Here, by the side of the brook that 
still ripples across the roadway, lay the ‘ Skin- 
ners,” John Paulding, Van Wart, and 
David Williams, on that clear September morn- 
ing. They were playing cards and watching for 
“Cowboys” driving stolen cattle to the British 
army ; but fortune sent a more important capture 
in the person of the young officer. 

The story of Arnold’s treason is recalled by 
many of the scenes in this locality. At Dobb’s 
Ferry he first arranged for a meeting with André 
(the ‘* Gustavus” of their previous correspond- 
ence); and across the river stands Long Cove 
Mountain, at the foot of which, under cover of 
the darkness, the meeting finally took place. 
Here is the bay below Teller’s Point where the 
Vulture lay on the following morning when Col- 
onel Livingstone fired the shots from his little 
four-pounder that compelled her to drop down 
the stream, leaving Major André in the midst of 
his enemies ; and just a little above, on the oppo- 
site shore, is Tappan, where the trial and execu- 
tion took place. All the country hereabout is 
historic ground, the scenery of the Hudson Val- 
ley is beautiful, and this happy blending of the 
historical with the picturesque made a tramp 
over the old road last Autumn thoroughly en- 
joyable. 

On the north side of the flats, at the mouth of 
Croton River, stands the Van Cortlandt Manor- 
house. Its builder was Stephanus Van Cort- 
landt, who was appointed Mayor of New York in 
1677, being the first native of the colony to hold 
that office. In that year he made his first pur- 
chase of land north of the Croton River, and his 
possessions soon numbered 86,000 acres, extend- 


Isaac 





threatened trouble, and the Lord of the Manor 
wished to protect his tenants in case of an attack. 
The solid stone walls, three feet in thickness, are 
pierced with loop-holes for musketry, that once 
peered out, like two long rows of scowling eyes, 
at the forest on all sides. One of these loop-holes 
is still shown in the wall of the dining-room ; the 
others were plastered over When the fort became a 
dwelling. 
carved 


Some of the massive tables, quaintly 
sideboards, high - post bedsteads and 
straight-backed chairs that came from Holland 
during the life-time of the first owner are stidl in 
use, and the furnishing of all the rooms shows ex- 
cellent taste and an honest pride in the heir-looms 
of an old family. Ancestral portraits in oil, by 
the best painters of their day, look down from 
the walls, and in the dining-room is a half-length 
of Brant, the Indian chief, with his red sash and 
a string of wampum hanging over the frame. 

The most interesting history. 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, a grandson of Stephanus, 
lived here at the beginning of the Revolution ; 
casting his lot with the Colonists, he removed his 
family and household goods to Rhinebeck for 
safety; and in their absence ‘ Skinners” and 
**Cowboys” occupied the premises alternately, 
pitching coppers against the oaken baseboards 
and removing the pretty Dutch tiles from the fire- 
places for use as plates. 

The ferry-house sheltered the soldiers on their 
weary marches, and many noted men of those 
troubled times enjoyed the mansion’s hospitality 
until the removal of the family. Among the 
guests were Washington, I’ranklin, La Fayette, 
Baron Steuben, De Rochambeau and the Duke de 
Lauzun. From its veranda Whitefield 
preached to an immense audience assembled on 
the lawn, and later, Bishop Asbury occupied the 
same improvised pulpit. 

The earlier owners used the house for a Sum- 
mer residence only, but for several generations it 
has been a permanent abode for the family. With 
the present resident, James Stevenson Van Cort- 
landt, lives his widowed mother and a sister ; and 
their courtesy and hospitality made the call at the 
Manor-house * one of the pleasantest incidents of 
my journey. 

Croton is a quict hamlet, whose inhabitants 
have been for several generations industriously 
digging up the fields.and pressing the soil into 
bricks, until it looks as though the place had 


has a 


house 


broad 


*An interesting account of the Manor-house, by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, in her Magazine of American History, 
for March, 1886, has been freely used in writing this arti- 
cle.—C. H. W. 
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stood a siege, and the enemy had exploded mines 
all round its Here I found the first 
post-house. 


borders. 
the worse for with a double 
piazza running the whole length of the front, 
in the style popular with builders of country tav- 
erns in the last century. A wide hall extends 
from the front door to the kitchen in the rear, 
and doors open from it to the sitting-room on the 
right and the bar-room opposite. 

It is the home of Miss Susan McCord, a pleas- 
ant-voiced spinster, who was born there ; and she 
remembers well when the stages used to roll up 
to the door and hungry guests came trooping into 
the dining-room to partake of her father’s fare. 
He was a popular innkeeper, and when, one 
stormy Winter’s day, a party of legislators, on 
their way to Albany, were unable to go farther 
through the drifts, he made them so comfortable 
over night that they resumed their journey with 
reluctance. There is little of 
the inn left about the old house 
now. The grass is growing in 
the road before the door; for a 


somewhat wear, 


new street has been cut through 
the bluff down by the river, and 
even the line of telegraph-poles 
that follows the  post-road 
through most of its windings 
deserts it here for the 
direct route of its rival. 

Beyond Croton there are more 
farm-houses, and the landscape 
begins to look like-the real 
country. The land is more 
rolling, too, and when I looked 
from my window in the hotel at 
Peekskill, on the second night 
of my tramp, I saw the forms 
of Dunderberg and Anthony’s 
Nose dimly outlined in the 


more 


It is a two-story wooden structure, | 


_ house upon this path. 
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starlight, standing like giant 
sentinels at the gate-way to the 
Highlands. And here the true 
post-road begins. An old man 
working at the sidewalk before 
his dwelling, as I started out 
from the village in the early 
morning, said, in answer to my 
inquiry: ‘*‘ Do I remember the 
post-road ? Lord! Yes! That 
house across there was a tavern 
in them days, and I used ter 
take care o’ hosses in the stage- 
stables. The road run over 
Gallus Hill then ; this new one 
to your left has been cut round 

the hill.” 
The turnpike, after getting 
‘**round the hill,” never goes back to the stage- 
road, but keeps along the river, a fashionable drive 
for the residents of the handsome villas ; while the 
older roal, following an early Indian trail, runs 
through valleys parallel with the Hudson, but from 
two to six miles to theeastward. The trail through 
the Highlands was first utilized by Lord Loudon, 
in command of the British forces. He simply 
widened it by cutting down trees here and there ; 
and over this rade wagon-way his baggage, stores 
and troops were moved to the attack upon the 
French outposts in the north. A few years be- 
fore, in 1730, John Rogers had built the first 
It stood nearly midway 
between Peekskill and Fishkill, and the host of 
this pioneer tavern was sure of a guest in any 
traveler who reached it in the middle of the 
afternoon, as no one ever resumed his journey 
after that hour, owing to the danger of traveling 
in these mountain wilds after night-fall. The old 


OLD REVOLUTIONARY PRISON, POUGHKEEPSIE. 








trail has been long forgotten, and even the post- 
road is now a time-worn highway, hobnobbing 
with the fields over crumbling stone walls and 
dilapidated fences, where creepers climb un- 
checked, and elder and sumac ripen their purple 
berries and crimson bobs in absolute security. 
During the Revolution a man by the name of 





John Strang was 
caught in the act of 
enlisting men for the 
British Army. His 
commission was found 
in his pocket ; and he 
was at once tried, 
condemned to die, and 
hanged upon a hill 
which, in remem- 
brance of his summary 
execution, is still call- 
ed ‘*Gallows Hill.” 
From Peekskill, the 
road runs over this 
hill, then down to the 
old church that did 
hospital service dur- 
ing the same period. 
Here it turns sharply 
to the left across the 
valley, and I was not 
sure of my route; so 
I asked an old man, 
sitting at his kitchen- 
window, to direct me. ‘* Want the post-road, eh ? 
Well, you’re on it. When anybody asks me fer 
the road I allus says, Look fer the narrerest, 
steepest, stunniest road ye can find, and that’s 
the post-road.” 

He wa. an interesting specimen of the oldest 
inhabitant. ‘ Yes, boy,” he continued, “this is 
all Revlutionary ground roun’ here. You know 
when Gineral Washington cut loose from the 
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British ?—and that’s mor’n a hundred years ago. 
Well, sir, I’ve seen the very spot up on yon hill 
where Gineral Washington pinted a cannon at a 
Britisher comin’ across the plain below Peekskill. 
He was jist naturally boun’ to hit him; so he 
pulled the ball out of the cannon and filled it with 
buckshot, and tore that Britisher all to pieces.” 

I thanked the venerable his- 
torian, and trudged on, musing 
upon the comical incidents with 
which local tradition embel- 
lishes the life of a great man. 
But I soon became accustomed 


Church 
(By Dl Mit 
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SUNNYSIDE AND SLEEPY HOLLOW-—-THE HOME AND BURIAL-PLACE OF WASHINGTON IRVING, 


to these little fictions. Washington is the hero 
of many a tale not found in the books, and the 
number of farm-houses where he has eaten din- 
ner, lodged or had his head-quarters is simply 
wonderful. 

A few miles above Peekskill there is a land- 
mark that bears unmistakable signs of age. It is 
a deserted house, the last one of a little settle- 
ment made early in the last century, and still 
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known as the Continental Village. The impor- 


arly in their struggle for independence. Two 
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| moss-grown and discolored with age, and the let- 
tance of this position, at the main entrance to the | 
Highlands, was appreciated by the Americans | 


small forts were erected for its defense; one on 


the high ground north of the village, the other 
on the read to the river. Traces of these works 
still remain. ‘Barracks, capable of accommodat- 
ing 3,000 men, were also built, and the place 
soon became a depot for military supplies. 

In the Autumn of 1777 valuable stores and a 
large number of cattle were collected here, under 
charge of Major Campbell. Redoubts, command- 
ing the road, were thrown up, and every precau- 
tion available to the small force stationed here 
But 
on the 9th of October, three days after the capt- 
ure of Forts Clinton 
Henry Clinton, a body of troops, under General 
Tryon, attacked the post. 
driven from their works ; 


was taken for the protection of the stores. 


and Montgomery, by Sir 

The Americans were 
the inhabitants fled to 
the hills; and all the stores and every house in 
burned. 
This house had been built by an English colonel, 


the village, with one exception, were 


and it escaped destruction because its owner was 
loyal to the King. It ; 
with age, and slowly settling under its weight of 
years. Bats swing from the moldy rafters of the 
empty chambers ; 


is a wooden house, gray 


the rotten stair-way groans un- 
uer the lightest tread ; and the wide windows, 
with a few small panes of glass still held in place 
by the crazy sash, are like the bleary eyes of age, 
eloquent with a story they cannot tell—the story 
of Continental Village. A tramway from an un- 
used iron mine in the hill-side curves down to and 
the the 
yard, the garden is full of weeds and bushes, and 
there is about the whole sce 


across road, great trees are growing in 
ie an air of utter des- 
olation. 

Putnam does not seem a very desirable county 
for a residence, but it is a glorious one to tramp 
through. It is just mountainous enough to make 
the walking interesting. <A level stretch of per- 
haps half a mile will be succeeded by a good 
stiff climb, and just as you are getting winded 
you reach the top of the hill, and there is a view 
of the valley, with a glimpse of the river through 
the On one hill-top, in the shade of a 
pine wood, a band of gypsies were encamped. 
The kettle boiled on an iron hook stuck in the 
ground, two rough-looking men were negotiating 
a horse-trade with a farmer, and a woman was 
telling the butcher’s fortune behind his meat- 
wagon. Probably her prophecies were as valu- 
able as the poor meat he gave in payment ; for 
there was a complacent smile on his fat face when 
he passed me, a little later. 

Scattered along the post-road at irregular inter- 
vals are many of the old mile-stones. They are 


trees. 


| 
| 


tering is almost effaced ; yet they hold themselves 
erect, like war-scarred veterans, and do their duty 
as faithfully as in the days when weary passen- 
gers looked for them from the coach-windows. 

The third night of my journey found me at an 
old stage-house in the Highlands, nearly opposite 
Cold Spring. Although it has not been a tavern 
since the stage line was abandoned, forty years of 
domesticity have made few changes in its outward 
appearance ; it cannot disguise the fact that it 
was once the public-house. The long, low porch 
and the sheltered balcony across the front, a 
plenitude of windows and the “ lean-to” kitchen 
in the rear plainly indicate the inn of other 
days. 

Within, the alterations necessary to fit it for 
use as a farm-house have been made; but the hall 
remains as it was built, and in one of the cham- 
bers is a characteristic record of staging days, 
when men traveled leisurely and stopped over 
night for rest and refreshment. Four jolly com- 
rades had spent a merry evening together, and one 
of them scratched with a diamond on the glass 
door of a china-closet a rough sketch of a punch- 
bowl, with this inscription : 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
Ellis 
Rose 
Wheelock 


Guyon 


niggers fraternity 
Feb 1822 

gie’s a hand &c 

The spirit of good cheer and hospitality has 
never left the house. Captain James Nelson, the 
present owner, is well known among scientists as 
a numismatist and archeologist whose cabinets 
represent of intelligent and patient re- 
search ; and what is, after all, best, his neigh- 
know him honest miller, a good 
farmer and a friend, Happy in his 
family, studious in his habits, the melody of his 
life attuned to the purling stream and the drowsy 
rumble of the. mill, his seems the ideal life of an 
American country gentleman. 

Next day I found another old post-house, the 
home of Beverly Haight. 


years 


bors as 


an 


vener 3 
pA nerous 


It was built long be- 
fore the Revolution, and was for many years a 
tavern on the stage-road. General Washington 
has eaten at the inn-tables; and the hall-clock 
has met unflinchingly the gaze of many genera- 
tions. Mr. Haight, a well-preserved man of 
eighty -seven, remembers very well the War of 
1812. He has seen General Scott and his staff 
ride by, and long lines of soldiers, sailors, guns 
and supply-wagons moving along the dusty road 
to the northern frontier. 

From the back door of the house a knoll com- 
manding the valley is in view, which was forti- 
fied by the Americans during the Revolution. 
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Traces of the earth-works are still visible, and 
tradition makes it the scene of a disgraceful mu- 
tiny, when a body of 700 militia decided to go 
home, and shot the officer in command who at- 
tempted to stop them. All this region possesses 
historical interest. The road emerges from the 
Highlands through a notch in the Fishkill Mount- 
ains, between the peaks where signal-fires were 
burned to warn the country folk of the approach 
of the British ; and in the village of Fishkill are 
two churches that did service during the Revolu- 
tion. ‘The Episcopal church was used as a hos- 
pital; the Dutch church, which bears the date 
A.D. 1716, was a prison, and is made by Cooper 
the scene of the escape of Wharton, in “ The 
Spy.” In the former building the State Consti- 
tution was adopted while ‘the village was tempo- 
rarily the seat of colonial government. 

The Matteawan and Wappingi tribes of In- 
dians once held the fertile plains north of the 
Highlands; and the name of the latter tribe is 
perpetuated in a stream that comes down from a 
spur of the Taghkaniec range in the north-eastern 
part of Dutchess County. At the village of Wap- 
pinger’s Falls it furnishes considerable water- 
power. 
also felt in the word Poughkeepsie, which is a 
corruption of the Mohican name ‘ Apo-keep- 
sinck” (Safe and pleasant harbor). The first 


| 
| 





inside, the hall and larger rooms remain as they 


| were built, and the cellar has many of its dun- 


geon fittings. As the inmates believe the cellar 
to be haunted, it required much persuasion, when 
I visited the house, to induce one of them to go 
down with me. At last a guide volunteered. 

She lit a lamp, lifted a trap-door in the kitchen- 
floor, and we went down a narrow flight of steps, 
littered with rubbish and covered with dust and 
cobwebs. ‘The door at the foot had evidently 
been long disused, for it was swung back against 
the wall; but when I examined it more closely 
I found that it had a most curious lock. It is 
made of oak plank, with iron bands across it to 
give it strength. The clumsy bolt was moved by 
both lever and a key, from what I could under- 
stand of its mechanism. I lost no time in mak- 
ing sketches of it and of the fire-places, and a 
rude fence and gate of whitewashed bars that 
divide the prison into two rooms. What a re- 
flection upon the city is the degradation of this 
old landmark ! 

From this point the road is, for the most part, 
level, and excellent for walking or wheeling. The 


| villages of Staatsburgh, Rhinebeck and Red Hook 


The influence of the Indiaan tongue is | 


settlement was by the Dutch in the seventeenth | 


century ; and the town had become of sufficient 
importance when Kingston was burned by the 
British, in 1777, to induce the State Legislature 
to hold two consecutive sessions there. As it was 
always called a half-way house on the stage-road, 
let us stop long enough to visit one of its land- 
marks. 

A building some distance from the river, on 
Main Street, now called Duke’s Hotel; but fa- 


are not especially interesting to antiquarians, al- 
though in the Red Hook Hotel there are a mirror 
and a sideboard from the first steam-boat on the 
Hudson, and many of the farm-houses were built 


by early settlers. There is no local pride in these 


old buildings, and one of the oldest, “the Cooper 


| house,” 
| through 


down when 


was 


was being torn 
Rhinebeck. It 


[ passed 


named from Dr. 


| Cooper, who lived there many years, and was ac- 


miliarly known as *fthe old stone house,” or the | 


“Washington house,” is intimately associated 
with the early history of Poughkeepsie. It was 
the first jail in the place, and during the Revolu- 
tion it was a prison for Tories and enemies to the 
After the war it became an 
Some of the delegates 
convention of June 17th-—July 
there ; and when, after the 
national Constitution by her 
York —by a vote of thirty to 


American cause. 
inn. 
28th, 1788, stopped 
ratification of the 
sister States, New 
twenty-seven — re- 


customed to take young men into his home to 
study medicine. Preceptor and students died 
long ago; and I looked at the wide window-seats 
and little fire-places where they sat at their books 
with a feeling of pity that an ignorant owner 
should wantonly destroy such a relic of the olden 
time. 

The country north of the Highlands is well 
adapted to grazing, and there are many apple- 
orchards. Comparatively little grain is raised, 


| and the methods employed in seeding, harvesting 


to that memorable 
| used everywhere; the grain 


luctantly fell into line, Governor Clinton, the | 


leader of the opposition, signed in the inn-par- 
lor the document that made his State a member 
of the American Union. 
city were entertained there, and a banquet to La 


Oxen are 
is cradled, and, 
where the hill-side is very steep, carried down by 
hand to the cart. When a machine is used for 
threshing it is a separator only, run by two horses 
on a railway-power ; and I often saw in the barns 


and threshing are decidedly primitive. 


| along the road a farmer and his brawny sons beat- 
| ing out the rye with flails. It is a region of steep 


All noted guests of the | 


Fayette when he visited this country is among | 


the cherished memories of the place. 
But the old inn is now a house of undesirable 
reputation. 


While alterations have been made | 


roofed barns, well-sweeps and quaint houses, with 
small windows and double-doors. 

There is a fine Dutch flavor about it all, too. 
Claverack, on a creek of the same name, called by 
the Dutch ‘“‘ Het Klauver Rack” (Clover Reach). 
was settled by some of Henry Hudson’s men. 
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They cafne xshore at the landing which still bears | 


his name, and began to till the rich bottom-lands 
along the creek. 
village stands a stone mill, that was built in 1766 ; 
it is still in use. The stage-road crosses the 
stream here, and skirts its bank for a little way. 
From a bridge across the stream you may see a 
huge stone, which the villagers say rolls over 
when it hears the church-bell ring. This tradi- 
tion seems the most probable of any I heard on 
the journey. 

Nothing better than an Autumn walk over this 


Metis 


\ SOF Sigetee oF 


AN OLD POST-ROAD. 





their sides, in the haze of midday and afterncon, 


and at sunset, when their peaks purpled and dark. 
About three miles below the | 


ened and faded until, one by one, the stars peeped 
over their summits—always beautiful. The In- 


| dians called them *‘* On-ti-O-ra” (Mountains of 
| the Sky). 


Among the carly settlers on the river was 


| a Swede, whose cabin stood on a point or hook 


a few miles below Albany. He was blest with 
so numerous a progeny that the place came to 
be known as ‘‘ Children’s Point” or ‘‘ Kinder’s 
Hoeck ; and the name is still retained by a vil- 


POST-INN AT CROTON. 


charming road could be imagined. 
—a pastoral that runs on with new delights in 
every line, mile after mile. The ugliness of stone 


walls and “‘ worm” fences is hidden by ivy and | 


grape-vines; golden-rod and purple asters nod 
from the banks ; and fleets of yellow-winged but- 
terflies sail along the wagon-tracks or moor them- 
selves by the mud holes in the ditches. The 
orchards are bending beneath the weight of ripen- 
ing fruit ; the elms 
the water-courses ; 


and willows join hands along 
and always in sight to the 


westward, completing with their perfect outlines | 


the harmony of the landscape, were the Catskills. 


In the morning, with the mists drifting up 


It is a poem | 


lage about two miles back from the landing. 
| From this village to the end of the route the 
road is not especially interesting. It crosses the 
‘« fire plain ” of the Mohicans, the ancient seat of 
their council-fires, and at Schodack Centre it 
strikes the Boston Turnpike. Six miles more of 
tramping, and I reached Albany, where the puff- 
ing of tugs and steamers, and the clang of bells 
and rumble of wheels at the railway-station, made 
| a discordant cnding to my quiet week on the old 
post-road. 


Do WHAT must be done as gracefully as possible. 
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A TAP-ROOM, IN 


THE CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA. 


THE OLD POST-COACH DAYS. 


greater part of the upper story has disappeared. 
The walls are between four and five feet thick, 


SECRETARY NOBLE has transmitted to the Di- | and the material of which they are constructed 


rector of the Geological Survey a report by Spe- 
cial Agent Morrison on the condition of the Casa 
Girande (Great House) ruing in Pinal County, 
Ariz., with instructions that the necessary steps 
be immediately taken to repair and protect the 
ruins under the authority granted in the Act of 
March 2d, 1889, appropriating $2,000 for that 
purpose. 

Special Agent Morrison, who was sent to ex- 
amine into the 
tion of the ruins, in his 
report that 
venerable relies of pre- 


condi- 


says these 
historic America stand 
in a great undulating 
plain, about midway be- 
the station of 
Casa Grande and Flor- 


tween 


ence, seven or eight 
miles from the Gila 
He says that the 
front of the main build- 
ing measures 66 feet, 
and the width 43 feet. 
The height of the first 
Story is 13 feet; the 
second, 9 feet ; and the 
third and fourth stories 
are 8 feet each. The 


River. 


A VENERABLE LANDMARK, 


indestructible concrete made of fine 
gravel, sand and cement, closely resembling the 
granulite now used in Washington, D. C. 

This was laid in the walls in great blocks. One 
of these measured 7 feet 3 inches in length, 4 feet 
3 inches in width and 2 feet 6 inches in height. 
The walls both inside and out were plastered with 
cement, which yet clings to them with wonderful 
tenacity, that on the 


is almost 


inside being as smooth and 

glossy as the best hard- 

finished interiors of the 
All of the 
rooms, of which there 
are four now intact, are 
of a uniforn buff color 
which is very pleasing 
to the eye. The largest 
of these rooms is 34x9 
feet. The extreme 
height of the building 
is nearly 40 feet. The 
lower story is filled up 
with crumbling débris 
and the drifting sand of 
the plain to the height 
of thirteen or fourteen 
feet. The 
which the 
bers were 


present day. 


' holes in 
, one ‘ 
wankie, ceiling-tim- 


placed are 
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plainly visible, but every particle of wood has been | 
varried away by relic-hunters, and the disintegra- 
tion of the walls has been so rapid of late years, 
that if measures are not immediately taken to 
strengthen them the entire mass will soon fall 
into a shapeless ruin. 

The report says that for miles around the mys- | 
terious many great mounds, now 
hardly distiguishable from the desert-sands, bear | 


Casa Grande 


indisputable evidence of having been, at some far 
Mr. 


Casa | 


remote period, the abode of busy industries. 


Morrison he is convinced that the 
Grande was not used either for religious or war- 
like purposes. The superiority of its architecture | 
it having outlived all the other structures by | 
it was surrounded—the small | 
apartments into which it was divided, and the 
elegance of the interior finish, all point to the 
conclusion that it was the palace of the king who | 
governed the primitive Americans who inhabited 
these vast domains ages before Aztec or Toltec. 
The most aricient of the traditions of the Pimas | 
and. Papagoes, who yet live here where their fa- | 


SAYS 


which numerous 


thers have lived for centuries, allude to them as 
“the The historic 
have of Casa Grande was given by the famous 
Spanish cavalier and explorer, Cabeza de Baca, 
who discovered it during his journey across the 
continent about A few years later the fa- 
mous explorer, Don Francisco de Coronado, Gov- 
ernor of New Galicia, who led an expedition into 
New Mexico, describes the ruins as being four 
As 


a proof of its great antiquity, he says that the 


ruins.” earliest record we 


1=On 
LOdis 


stories high, with walls six feet in thickness. 


Pima Indians then—350 years ago—had no knowl- 
edge of the origin or history of the town which 
had existed there. 
them and to their ancestors. 

Fathers King and Mange, who visited the place 
in 1694, found the remains of the great edifice. 
They also gave an account of twelve other ruins 
in the vicinity. Father Pedro Fout,’ in 
found them in much the same condition. 


It had always been a ruin to 


an 


bey# 
He de- 
scribes the main building as an oblong square fac- 
ing the cardinal points of the compass. ‘The ex- 
terior extended from north to south 420 
feet, and from east to west 260 feet. “ We thus 
see,” savs Mr. Morrison, ** what havoc the storms 
of 111 years have made, and the necessity for im- 
mediate action to save the remnant from complete 
destruction.” The ruins are regarded as one of 
the most interesting remains of the prehistoric 
age to be found on this continent. 


walls 


A MAN should learn to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the lustre of the firmament of 
the bards and sages.—/merson. 


belong to none. 


IBSEN. 


A FRANK LETTER. 

By MINNA IRVING. 

On, Countess Anne! as I sat last night 
In your dim, luxurious room, 

Where globes of amber and crimson burned 
‘Mid banks of the rarest bloom, 

A breeze from the land of Memory blew, 
And the perfume to me stole 

From a cluster of pansies, purple-dark, 
In a pale pink china bowl. 


You looked a queen in your violet silk, 
With your breast in a foam of lace, 
And a diamond star in your raven hair— 

A queen in your high-bred grace! 
But I saw the veil of the Past divide, 
And the seasons backward roll, 
And a girl in a muslin gown instead 
Bend over the china bowl 


The ivory white of your satin cheek 
Grew roseate for my sake ; 

Your eyes looked love, and your lips were ripe 
With kisses for me to take. 

But I turned away from your jeweled arms, 
For I thought of the sunny knoll 

Where the pansies purple and golden grew 
For the quaint old china bowl. 


So, gay coquette, you will wait to-night 
On the terrace in vain for me, 

For I shall go back to my sweet first love 
Far over the turquois sea 

To my sweet first love in the muslin gown 
As white as her spotless soul, 

Who gathers the pansies wet with dew 
For the pale pink china bowl. 


HENRIK IBSEN, 

HENRIK IBSEN, the great Norwegian drama- 
tist, is a solitary man. For twenty-five years he 
has lived in self-imposed exile from his native 
country. No lands call him master; no house- 
hold calls him its head. In his wanderings over 
Europe he goes into no society, and in his many 
temporarary abodes he takes nothing with him 
that he calls his own. A friend charged with 
messages to him in Rome could only find him 
after much patient searching, and though well- 
known to many by sight, the author has no in- 
timate friends. ‘‘I live to myself,” he says, ‘ with- 
out friends. are a costly indulgence ; 
they lay on us obligations of speech or silence, 
like parties in politics. I believe in no such 
obligations. I belong to no party, and wish to 
I will sacrifice my feelings to 
the. claims of no organized mass, be it party, so- 
ciety or State. From our early youth we are all 
brought up to be citizens instead of human beings, 


Friends 


| but we belong in reality to humanity rather than 


to the State. The expression of our own Individ- 
uality is our first duty, not its subordination to 
the interests of the community. I. at least, have 





A PIRATE 


no talent as a citizen, the leader of a school or a | 
member of a party ; and there must be thousands | 


like me.” 


Concerning his manner of working, Ibsen says: | 


‘‘ When I am writing, I must be alone; if I have 
the eight characters of a drama to do with, I have 
society enough ; they keep me busy ; I must learn 
to know them. And this process of making their 
acquaintance is slow and painful.” 


MME. DE LESSEPS’S FORTUNE. 

Mme. DE Lesseps, wife of the immortal ditch- 
digger, tells a queer story about fortune-telling, 
she herself being the heroine of it. Somewhat 
less than a quarter of a century ago she consulted 
(as many young ladies do) a fortune-teller who 
was great in palmistry. This was Adolphe Des- 
barolles, who was famous in the sorcerers’ art. 
Desbarolles, we may add, died two or three years 
Desbarolles informed Mile. de Bragard, as 


ago. 


she then was, that she was destined very soon to | 


marry &@ man whom all the world would envy; 
who was not a millionaire, but who would be- 
come greater than most princes. In four years 
she married M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


A PIRATE BETRAYED. 

A PROMINENT pirate of the seventeenth cent- 
ury was Captain Charles Vane, the details of 
whose career would, however, read much like 
some already given in the lives of earlier free- 
One incident at the end of his life is 
presented, to show how much distrust often ex- 
isted among the pirates themselves. Vane was 
at last wrecked on a small, uninhabited island 
near the Bay of Honduras; his vessel was com- 
pletely lost, and most of his men drowned. He 
resided there some weeks, being reduced to great 
straits. While Vane was upon this island a ship 


booters. 


put in there from Jamaica for water, the captain 
of which, one Holford, an old pirate, happened 


to be an acquaintance of Vane’s. He thought 
this a good opportunity to get off, and accord- 
ingly applied to his friend; but Holford abso- 
lutely refused him, saying to him, ‘‘ Charles, I 
can’t trust you on board my ship unless I carry 
you as a prisoner, for I shall have you caballing 
with my men, knocking me on the head, and 
running. away with my ship pirating.” 

Vane. made all the protestations of honor in 
the world to him ; but it seems Captain Holford 
was too intimately acquainted with him to place 
any confidence in his words or oaths. He told 
him he-might easily get off if he had a mind to. 
‘*‘T am-going down the bay,” said he, ‘‘ and shall 
return hither in about a month ; and if I find you 
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upon the island when I come back, I will carry 
you to Jamaica and there hang you!” “ How 
'can I get away ?” answered Vane. ‘Are there 
not fishermen’s dories upon the beach? Can’t 
you take one of them ” replied Holford. 
‘* What!” replied Vane; ‘‘ would you have me 
steal a dory, then?” ‘Do you make it a mat- 
ter of conscience,” replied Holford, ‘‘to steal a 
dory, when you have been a common robber and 
pirate, stealing ships and cargoes, and plunder- 
ing all mankind that fell in your way? Stay 
here, if you are so squeamish ;” and he left him 
to consider the matter. 

After Captain Holford’s departure another ship 
put into the small island, on her way home, for 
some water. None of the company knowing 
Vane, he easily passed his examination, and so 
was shipped for the voyage. One would be apt 
to think that Vane was now pretty safe, and 
likely to escape the fate which his crimes had 
merited; but hefe a cross accident happened 
which ruined all. 

Holford, returning from the bay, was met by 
this ship, and the captains being very well ac- 
quainted with each other, Holford was invited 
to dine aboard, which he did. As he passed 
along to the cabin he chanced to cast his eye 
down in the hold, and there he saw Charles Vane 
at work. He immediately spoke to the captain, 
saying, ‘‘Do you know whom you have aboard 
there ?” ‘* Why,” said he, “1 shipped the man 
the other day at an island where he had been 
cast away, and he seems to be a brisk hand.” 
**T tell you,” replied Holford, ‘‘it is Vane, the 
notorious pirate.” ‘If it he,” replied the 
other, ‘‘I won’t keep him.” ‘‘ Why, then,” said 
Holford, ‘* I'll send and take him aboard, and 
surrender him at Jamaica.” ‘This being settled, 
Captain Holford, as soon as he returned to his 
ship, sent his mate, armed, to Vane, who had 
his pistol ready cocked, and .told him he was his 
prisoner. No man daring to make opposition, 
he was brought aboard and put into irons; and 
when Captain Holford arrived at Jamaica, he 
delivered up his old acquaintance to justice, at 
which place he was tried, convicted and executed, 
as was some time before Vane’s companion, Rob- 
ert Deal, who was brought thither by one of the 
men-of-war. ‘‘It is clear,” says the original 
narrator, ‘‘from this how little ancient friend- 
ship will avail a great villain when he is deprived 
of the power that had before supported and ren- 
dered him formidable.” 


be 


NOTHING is so great an instance of ill-manners 
as flattery. If you flatter all the company, you 
please none; if you flatter only one or two, you 

affront the rest.—ASwift. 
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WINTRY CHEER AND CHRISTMAS ROSES, 


HERON’S 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Hazen Speaks. 


Wit my heart in my throat, I ran out into the 
passage, and down the stair to the side door, 
which I found wide open. Here I brought up 
against Mrs. Steele, who was coming in from the 
garden, with an ordinary traveling-bag in her 
hand, and a face as gray as ashes. We both re- 
coiled at the unexpected rencontre. I was the 
first to recover my voice. 

“What has happened in the garden ?” I said. 

‘Martin has been shooting at imaginary 
thieves,” answered Mrs. Steele, coolly. “I sup- 
pose the whole house is aroused. He fancied that 
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WIFE. 


he saw the Blackbird, Joe Bagley, creeping out 
from the servants’ quarters.” 

As she spoke, Martin himself appeared in the 
walk, bare-headed, and with his gun stil] smok- 
ing in his hand. 

‘By my soul, ma’am, *twas no fancy!” he 
cried ; “I did see the jay, and a woman with 
him, under the chestnut-trees. What do you 
all this ?” He held up a dark-blue wrap, un- 
mistakably feminine. ‘I found it lying on the 
gravel. She got a scare—heard me coming, 
most likely, and skipped in one direction, and 
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he in another. I didn’t hit him—more’s the 
pity. But take my word for it, if he 
himself again in these grounds by night, I'll 
let a streak of moonlight into his in’ards !” 


shows 


fuily at the excited and belligerent Martin. 


** Ah, 


‘That wrap belongs to Jael,” she said. 


we understand your zeal against Joe ! 
that foolish girl must not keep so many lovers in 
her train, nor allow the favored one to come here 
at unseasonable hours.” 

‘*The woman I saw under the chestnuts,” an- 


swered Martin, stoutly, ‘* was a full head shorter | 


Juel. 


ma’am, but I can swear that the party as wore 


than I don’t know who owns the wrap, 
it was about your own size, and not Jael at all.” 

Mrs. Steele It might have been the 
uncertain light, falling through the open door, 
and distorting her pale face, but at that moment 
she looked simply diabolic, and as like the ex- 
teacher, Miss Dee, as two peas in the same pod. 

‘‘ A party about my size? Fie, Martin! You 
Jael flew by the 
minutes Come, you have 


smiled. 


must be dreaming. me into 
house five 
given both Miss Ferrers and myself a great fright 
—brought her from her bed, I dare say, and me 
from the plate-closet, where I was just locking 
up the silver for the night. Here am I, running 
about with the spoons in my hand.” She made 
a slight rattling noise with the bag that she car- 
ried. “Why, if any Blackbird chanced to be 
prowling near, he might them in a 
ment, amd Colonel Rivers holds me responsible 
for the safety of his silver.” 

Martin looked unappeased. 


not 


aco 
ago. 


snatch mo- 


wT ° . | 
**T sha’n’t contradict a lady, ma’am; but I 


know what I saw, and I’m not dreaming. There’s 
something deucedly queer in this business! I'd 
be glad to know why Colonel Rivers doesn’t ar- 


rest Joe Bagley, and charge him with some of his | 
| daylight I would go out and search the shrubbery 


doings.” 


Mrs. Steele deigned no reply, but took me | 


gently by the arm, and drew me into the house. 


“* My dear Miss Ferrers,” she said, kindly, you | 
Come into the | 


are trembling from head to foot. 
dining-room, and let me give you a glass of wine.” 


which she held out to me. At a tall buffet stood 
Jael, gathering up some pieces of plate. Mrs. 
Steele advanced, with the blue wrap in her ex- 
tended hand. 

‘‘TIs this your property, Jael ?” she asked, 
sharply. 

«* Yes, ma’am,” acknowledged Jael, with a side- 
long glance at me. 

‘*You have been in the garden 
Joe Bagley a 

** Yes, ma’am.” 


Mrs. Steele gave me a nod, as much as to say, 
5 . 


| about you, girl ? 
Mrs. Steele shook her long, lady-finger play- | 


Positively, | 


| open, as I had left it in my sudden fright. 


| must tell to my titled lover! 
I foilowed her mechanically, and took the glass | 


| beauty, your innocence, avail you now ? 
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*T told 
anger, she went on: 

** Why will you persist in keeping that fellow 
It is ridiculous for you to im- 
agine that you can improve his morals. You 


you so.” Then, with real or assumed 


| must send him packing, and immediately, or | 


shall lodge a complaint with Colonel Rivers, ani 
you will lose your place.” 

Again the girl’s sloe-black glance rested on me 
—again she answered, impassively : 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

I put down the glass of wine untasted. 

“Thank you, I better now,” I said, and 
flew up the stair to my own room, glad that the 
remainder of the household had not dis- 
turbed by Martin’s shot. My door stood wide 
I ran 
to pick up the letter and the ‘‘ marriage-lines,” 
dropped by me at the report of Martin’s gun. 
Neither was anywhere to be seen. The lamp 
still burned on the toilet-table, nothing had been 
disturbed in the room ; but the precious papers 
the incalculably important papers, wherein all my 
disgrace and sorrow were set forth—these were 


am 


been 


gone ! 

I searched the room with a breathless haste. 
lad some sudden draught of air blown them into 
a corner? No. Ont of the half-open window ?” 
I leaned and looked. The broad ledge, the 
dark walk below, were unflecked by any glint 
of white. I wrung my hands in horror. My 
mother’s letter, with its dreadful revelations, 
might be picked up, read by the servants—by the 
guests—possibly by Sir Griffin Hlopewood himself. 


| Maddening thought ! 


I was overwhelmed by this mysterious loss ! 
Had any person entered my room and abstracted 
the papers in my brief absence ? It was not prob- 
able, especially as Mrs. Steele and myself had 
alone been disturbed. With the first gleam cf 
—I would make cautious inquiries. Meanwhile 
I must wait. 

There was no rest for me that night. The 
story which I had read was the story which I 
My first impulse 
was to tear his ring from my hand. I said to 
myself: ‘* You, Hazel Ferrers, are the daughter 


| of a thief—a criminal, who ended his own life in 


prison, to escape justice. You dare not assume 
his name, for that would involve explanations 
that could not fail to appall every soul in this 
house—yes, and you would be expelled from their 
society like a pariah. Will Colonel Rivers per- 


| mit the continuation of your intimacy with his 
to-night with 
. | 


ward when he hears your story? Will your 
W hat 
will Lady Hopewood, the grand English dowager, 


say to her son’s choice ? Will she receive a thief’s 
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daughter as the successor to her honors ? 
how will it be with Sir Griffin himself ? Merci- 
ful Heaven! Does the man live who could love 
you well enough to forget your paternity ?” 

In such reflections as these the hours of dark- 
ness wore away. When the primrose dawn began 
to flush the east, I bathed and made a fresh toilet 
—for a woman must preserve the decencies of 
life under any and all circumstances—and went 
down into the garden to search for my lost pa- 
pers. I looked long and carefully, but did not 
find them. The dressing-bell rang before I re- 
turned to the house. As I was passing Miss Car- 
bury’s door it opened abruptly, and that estima- 
ble person appeared on the threshold, rumpled, 
disordered, alarmed. 

‘“My dear Hazel,” she cried, at sight of me, 
“ pray step into my room a moment—I am quite 
upset, you see. A dreadful thing has happened— 
I have been robbed !” 

‘* Robbed !” I echoed, blankly. She drew me 
into her chamber, which presented a decidedly 
tossed and tumbled appearance. 

‘* Yes, my dear ;” she pointed to un open drawer 
in her dressing-table. ‘I dropped my purse in 
there last night, when I went to bed. It con- 
tained five hundred dollars, and a solitaire ring 
of great value—an heir-loom—which I was about 
to send to my jeweler to be reset. The diamond, 
I assure you, was as fine as anything that Mrs. 
Van Wert possesses. And now, look!—it is 
gone |” 

I peeped into the little drawer, and found it 
entirely empty. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Carbury !” I gasped ; ‘‘who could 
have done such a thing ?” 

‘‘T haven’t the faintest idea,” groaned Miss 
Carbury, as she fluttered about me in great ex- 
citement. “I admit that I am careless about 
valuables. It is a great trouble to be constantly 
locking things up, especially in a friend’s house. 
I am a light sleeper, and yet the thief did not 
disturb me; and Punch, here in his basket by 
my side, never made a sound. I have never 
fe.red robbery with Punch near. Really it is 
very strange! I cannot understand it.” 

[ thought of my own experience of the previ- 
ous night, and advised her to call Mrs. Steele, 
and lay the case before her. 

‘‘T, too, have been robbed,” I said. ‘‘ Not of 
money, for I have none, but of papers that are 
priceless. Wolfsden may be the house of a friend, 
Miss Carbury, but how could you forget that it 
is hardly more than a mile removed from the 
Blackbirds’ Nest ? That fellow, Joe Bagley, was 
in the garden last night, for Martin fired a shot 
after him. I begin to think that he was in the 
house also. Your window, as well as mine, opens 
on the Chestnut Walk. He must have made an 


And | 





entrance through one or the other, while I was at 
the door with Mrs. Steele.” 

Miss Carbury rang for the housekeeper... The 
latter came immediately, and listened to the 
story, with the serene air peculiar to her. 

‘You have lost money and a costly jewel,” 
she said, in a business-like tone, ‘“‘ and Miss Fer- 
rers is unable to find certain valuable papers 
which she left in her room last night. - If any 
person at Wolfsden is implicated in the thefts, 
rest assured, we will take immediate measures to 
discover the guilty party. Of course, the serv- 
ants, one and all, must be searched. I regret ex- 
ceedingly the absence of Colonel Rivers at this 
particular time.” 

Miss Carbury looked at the small, pale womaa 
with admiration. 

‘What energy!” she said. ‘<I feel sure that 
you are a woman of resources, Mrs. Steele, and [ 
am quite willing to leave tho matter in your 
hands. Undoubtedly, I owe my loss to those 
dreadful Blackbirds. Joe Bagley had a confeu 
erate in the garden, maybe, who worked whilo 
he wooed.” 


“Tt is very probable,” assented Mrs. Steele. 


I left Miss Carbury talking by turns to the 
housekeeper and scolding the disgraced Punck 
for his faithlessness on the preceding night, and 


went below to find Sergia. 

Plainly the Blackbirds had appropriated Miss 
Carbury’s purse and jewel; had they stolen my 
papers, too? Of what value could my poor 
mother’s story and marriage-certificate be to such 
creatures ? What use would they make of the 
former ? and could I, by any means in my power, 
induce them to restore my property ? 

When I entered the breakfast-room I found an 
unwonted excitement prevailing. Sir Griffin and 
the professor, each holding a morning journal 
still damp from the press, were reading and talk- 
ing in the same breath. . 

Sergia turned to me, and said: ‘‘ Another sen- 
sation, Hazel dear! The Bullion Bank was 
robbed on Saturday night or Sabbath morning— 
perhaps at the very hour when we were listening 
to Mr. Vivian’s sermon on sin—and a large 
amount in bonds, money and securities taken.” 

«* We have fallen on evil days, commented the 
professor, ‘*These thieves bored through walls, 
cut through ceilings, »lew up safes, and actually 
escaped unharmed with all their plunder. ‘The 
inefficiency of our present police system grows 
appalling.” 

“‘We say the same thing of Scotland Yard,” 
answered the baronet. 

**Tt seems tc me,” sighed Mrs. Van Wert, with 
a charming air of wisdom, ‘‘that wicked people 
the world over are far more clever than good 
ones—more skill and daring are expended in the 
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cause of evil than in any other. But why delay 
breakfast, good friends, or impair our digestion 
with this disagreeable talk ? The burglary of the 
Bullion Bank cannot, even remotely, concern any 


HERON’S 


|as the guilty party. 


WIFE. 
servants’ trunks, and, of course, singled me out 
Everything of mine was 


| overturned again and again.” 


person in this room, and if our dear, delightful | 


colonel was present, I am sure he would laugh at 
us all !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE AUTHOR SPEAKS, 


| 


‘* What did the fool find ?” said old Sal, dryly. 
‘‘Nothing. Mrs. Steele sat him down to an 


| excellent dinner, and gave him a bottle of the 


colonel’s best wine. He swore that for a truc- 
blue lady he had never met her equal; and then 


| he strutted out of Wolfsden, like a man who had 


Ir was a dismal, eerie night, with a strong wind | 


crying, like a banshee, in the tree-tops. 
Down by the river-side—down in that disrepu- 


mill- people huddled together in squalid prox- 
imity, in a low black cottage, with a paintless 
front turned on a muddy, ill-flavored lane, old 


done his duty.” 
*“Go on.” 
** After that, Mrs. Steele wanted to send to the 


| city for detectives ; but Miss Carbury said, ‘No’ 
| —she would rather wait till Colonel Rivers came 
table place called the ‘ Nest,” where. Heron’s | 


back, and let him manage the affair—so there it 


| rests at present.” 


Sal Bagley, mother of that precious rascal Joe, | 


stood frying potatoes in an iron skillet, over a fire 
of coals, and puffing at a clay pipe in her inter- 
vals of labor. 

The room was small, low, smoke-begrimed— 
the woman unkempt, haggish, repulsive. A pine 
table, spread for two, occupied the centre of the 
floor—on it a kerosene-lamp burned. Odors of 
tea and bacon mingled with the savory fry in the 
skillet. Old Sal turned the potatoes with a rusty 
fork, but suddenly paused and listened, as the 
wind went screaming by the door. Through its 


uproar she had caught a sound of approaching | 


footsteps. A moment later the latch was lifted, 
and on the threshold stood Jael, the waiting-maid 
of Sergia Pole. 

She wore the same blue wrap which Martin had 
picked up from the garden-walk on the night of 
the thefts at Woifsden. A hood, attached to the 
garment, was drawn over her head. 
eyes shone like a prisoned hawk’s. 
ded a welcome. 

‘Come in, lady-bird,” she croaked, and the 
girl entered silently. : 

“What's up ?” demanded the old woman. 

Jael closed the shanty-door, then threw back 
her blue wrap, as though stifling. 

“Enough !” she answered. ‘If Joe seen 
again at Wolfsden, I’m to lose my place. Miss 
Pole has given me strict orders to send him pack- 


ing. 


Old Sal nod- 


is 


Since the robbery, she looks at me sus- 
piciously.” 

Sal stirred the potatoes in the skillet. 

“* Pooh !’ she scoffed ; ** that big white girl with 
the yellow hair? She's Any- 
thing else 7” 

**A police officer has been at Wolfsden—Mrs. 
Steele sent for Colonel Rivers, she 
would never if did 
prompt measures to discover the thief. 


of no account! 


said, 
not take 

So the 
man came, questioned everybody, searched the 


him. 


forgive her she 


Her black | 


Old Sal took a long pull at her clay pipe. 

**The police have been at the ‘ Nest,’ too, lady- 
bird—prying about, and poking their noses in at 
this very door. Here, as at Wolfsden,” with a 
chuckle, ‘‘they got nothing for their pains. 
There were two of ’em, and, gracious Lawd! | 
wouldn’t give the hair of an ass’s ears for all the 
wit held in that pair of skulls—he! he !” 

Jael stood up in the low room, with something 
of the Medusa in her stony, statuesque aspect. 

‘*Do you know what I’ve come to say to-night, 
Mother Sal ?” she asked, in a hard, cold voice, 
‘I’m going away—l'll stay no longer at Wolfs- 
den—I'll have no more to do with any of you !” 

The clay pipe dropped from old Sal’s flaccid 
lips, and crashed in a dozen pieces on the cottage- 
floor. In sudden consternation she crept up to 
Jael, and peered into the girl’s handsome, dark 
face. 

“Tut! tut!’ she cried ; “ better not kick over 
the traces, my dear—it’s dangerous! You know 
who holds the lash over you—you know who can 
force you along the road, whether you like it or 
not. Take care! You don’t belong to yourself 
—there’s a mark set upon you, girl !” 

Jael made a wild, defiant gesture. ; 

‘* Hag!” she stormed, ‘‘I acknowledge no au- 
thority—I belong to no one—I'll obey no one 
any more !” 

Sal shook her gray, witch-like head. 

“So! Try it, lady-bird !—just try to escape 
your lawful owner, and see how soon you'll be 
brought to a halt. My word for it, he will hold 
you fast in the face of Satan himself! Lor’, but 


. 


you’re a bold one, to set yourself up against your 
elders like this !—so sudden, too! 
be docile enough.” 


You used to 


Jael stood like a tragedy -queen, her black 
brows knitted—her lips blanched and indrawn. 
““That’s true!” she shuddered, stretching out 
her open palms in the lamp-light. ‘* Look at 
Sal, and think of the work they 
A year ago I didn’t mind; but now 


these hands, 
have done! 
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—now I loathe it all! I will be a bond-slave no | face. She stroked the girl’s extended hands in a 
longer—I will do the bidding of others no longer ! | soothing way. 
God above! in all the wide world this night I ** Dearie, dearie, whatever has come over you ?” 


CAFE AU LAIT. 
abhor nothing so much—nothing—as my own | she whined. ‘‘ You can’t afford to quarrel with 
| your bread and butter. We're all ‘birds of a 


wretched self !’ 
A lively alarm appeared in old Sal’s wrinkled | feather,’ dear pet, and you'll gain nothing by 
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setting yourself up against your own kind. Don’t | 


you defy anybody, dearie, and don’t talk of quit- | 
ting Wolfsden, for that can’t be, as you know 

well. Above all, don’t go to thinking that you’ve 

a conscience, because no Blackbird has any busi- 

ness with such a queer thing !” 

Jael’s grandly molded body began to shake and 
tremble. Her voice rose to a shriek. 

“ Conscience! Oh! — oh ! — that 
through me like a sword !” 

Some one who had entered the room, unper- 
ceived by either of the women, now came quietly 
around the table, passed an arm about Jael, and 
forced her gently into the nearest chair. 

*« Give her a drop of brandy, mother,” said Joe 
Bagley, cheerfully. ‘‘She’s as full of hysterics 
as a fine lady. You see, she’s been with that kind 
so much of late, she’s learned their ways.” 

Old Sal ran to a closet in a corner, poured some 
brandy in a cup, and offered it to Jael. 
dashed the liquor violently on the floor. 

“I’m not hysterical, Joe Bagley,” she said to 


word goes 


the stout, bullet- headed man who was looking | 
down upon her with a sort of rough tenderness, 


“but my mind is made up. I’m done with the 


Blackbirds, one and all !—there’s the whole mat- | 
ter for you in a nut-shell !” 
Joe laughed. 


““Nonsense! You can’t get on without us, 
Jael, nor we without you. Come, no shirking, 
girl, and no treachery, even of the unspoken 
kind! Can’t you see that it’s simply impossible 
for you to blow against the Blackbirds, or even 
desert them ? Why the deuce do you show the 
white feather at this particular time? By my 
soul, I begin to think that preaching fellow Viv- 
ian is at the bottom of it all !” 

She had been trembling a moment before. 
Now her grand Juno figure became suddenly— 
rigidly still. On her lips the quick breath was 
staid —she stared gloomily at the speaker, but 
did not answer. ; 

‘* For some time back I’ve suspected that you 
was getting more preaching than was good for 
you,” continued Mr. Bagley, in a lively voice. 
“At the first opportunity, I'll pop Mr. Vivian 
over for this piece of work.” 

The statue leaped into life again. 

“Tf you harm so much as a hair of his head,” 
hissed Jael, ‘‘ you shall rue it till your dying 
day, and all the Blackbirds with you! I will 
tell everything that can be told—lI will spare no 
one—no one !” 

“‘ Not even your own flesh and blood, eh ?” 
chuckled Joe. 

** Least of all, my own flesh and bloox 
swered the girl, sternly. 

His round, beady eyes opened in a perplexed | 
s.are. 


1,” an- 
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| of assent. 


The girl | 
| “That preaching fellow Vivian is too good-look- 


| dangerous to tolerate long in these parts. 


WIFE. 





‘Well, you’re a rum one, Jael,” he drawled, 
*‘and a dangerous one, when you fall into a tan- 
trum! Blood will tell, and we know the sort of 
fluid that boils in your veins. Now, listen to 
reason, my dear. You won’t deny that Mother 
Sal and I have always been good to you? We 
brought you up as our own—we never failed to 
treat you kindly, eh ?” Jael gave a sullen nod 
“‘If you go to turning traitor, lady- 
bird, you’ll bring the old mother and me into 
the blackest kind of trouble. Come, come ! 
don’t really want to do that, I s’pose ?” 

He saw her face change. Reluctantly she put 
out her hand. 

*““ You and Sal are all the friends I ever had, 
she admitted. 

‘Then you must stand by us, lady-bird, as 
we’ve stood by you in past times,” said Bagley ; 
and he began to stroke her strong, shapely hand 
with an air more deferential than lover - like. 


you 


Joe,” 


ing for his calling. Pity he wasn’t as ugly as the 
sins he talks about! I don’t approve of him in 
any way. He has a fashion of cramming things 
straight down one’s throat, whether one wants 
to swallow them or not. From my soul I wish 
he was comfortably dead and buried — he’s too 
Jael, 
my beauty ”—trying to speak with clumsy play- 
fulness —‘‘I hope you haven’t been losing your 
heart to the handsome parson.” 

She tore her hand from the man, and laughed 
in a bitter, mirthless way. 

‘* Women like me have no hearts, Joe,” she 
sneered. ‘‘ Only the happy and the innocent 
possess such things. What affinity can light 
have with darkness, or good with evil ? Can 


| you imagine a demon in the pit losing its wicked, 


miserable heart to some great, strong angel in 
paradise ?” 

He kept his small, 
upon hef. 

“Pooh! You are 


narrow eyes fixed sharply 


no demon, Jael, and Mr. 
Vivian is no angel. Talk sense, like a good 
girl! The colonel’s ward, Miss Pole, has a 
heart, if you have not, and she wears it on her 
sleeve, too, for daws— yes, and Blackbirds—to 
peck at! I chanced to be watching her the Sun- 
day she drove to the preaching-ground to hear 
Mr. Vivian. Just powers! her face told the 
whole story. As sure as you and I live, Jael, 
the heiress means to draw the preacher into her 


| net !” 


A jealous wrath flamed suddenly in Jael’s black 
eyes. She clinched her hands. 

** Miss Pole,” she panted, “is no mate for Gra- 
ham Vivian—the best that lives would hardly be 
his equal. Moreover, Colonel Rivers is going to 
marry her—he’s off his head about her. She 
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won't escape him. 
wax in his hands. 
her fate is fixed.” 

Joe grinned. 

‘“Do you believe that, lady-bird ?” 

“T know it !” answered Jael, dryly. 

He began to whistle in a soft, exasperating way. 
Instantly Jael showed symptoms of fresh hys- 
terics. 

‘‘Oh! oh !” she cried, ‘‘ in all the world there 


Mark my words, she’ll be like 
Whether she likes it or not, 


wrong so often as the thing that people call Love. 
Don’t talk of it any more, Joe,” her voice faint- 
ing to a hoarse whisper. ‘I 
more !” 


van’t bear any 


‘* Bless you, my dear,” said Joe, lightly, ‘‘ I’m | 


glad to change the subject, for sentiment isn’t in 
my line. Draw up, and try a cup of Mother Sal’s 
tea—it will revive your spirits. 


sharp, sidelong glance —‘‘if you can be safely 
trusted, after all the treason you have talked 
to-night !” 

She shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. 

‘‘T know your plans already, Joe—trust me 
you must, whether you like it or not !” 

‘True enough,* he acknowledged, lightly. 

Coarse, wicked, unscrupulous though he was, 
his manner to Sergia Pole’s waiting-maid seemed 
He coaxed her 


strangely gentle and conciliatory. 
to draw up to the table, on which the hag Sal had 
spread the supper; then carefully bolting the 
door, he seated himself opposite the girl, and 
attacked the fried potatoes and ruddy bacon with 


appetite. All the while, however, Joe kept one 
watchful eye on his visitor. A great coil of her 
blue-black hair had tumbled upon her shoulders, 


and seemed to increase her livid look. In her 


gloomy eyes were signs and tokens of the jealousy, | 


remorse and despair which Graham Vivian had 
aroused to tragic conflict in her heart. She did 
not taste the tea that old Sal poured for her, but 
leaning her elbows on the table, stared across at 
Bagley, and waited for him to speak. 

Presently he pushed away his plate, and draw- 
ing a paper from his pocket, showed her the plan 
of a house rudely traced on the sheet. 

**Do you recognize this ?” he said. ‘“‘ It’s the 
Talcotts’ villa, just above Wolfsden. Rich Boston 
nabobs, here for the Summer only. Collins, the 
inside man, is my jackal. The ladies keep their 
jewels in a safe built in the wall—faugh ! Lucky 
for us that all women are not such idiots. Now, 
there is that pretty widow, Mrs. Van Wert, at 
Wolfsden—she leaves her diamonds and things 
lying about in jewel-boxes—bless her sweet face ! 
No nonsense about her. Your true-blue aristo- 
crat isn’t a-going to burden her mind with vulgar 
cares. But to go back to the Talcotts. There’s 


crime. 


| in a business-like tone, ‘is Heroncroft. 
is nothing so cruel, so terrific—nothing that goes | 


I’ve some. business | 
matters to talk over with you—that is”—with a | 


| room to Heron. 











plenty of silver in the house—old family plate, 
worth a mint of money—it’s all kept in a fire- 
proof closet, at the foot of the main stair. Col- 
lins has the key—easy enough to crack that crib !” 
Silent as a Trappist monk, Jael listened. This 
‘*crib-cracker ” was her foster-brother. She had 
been brought up in his home—educated there in 
She was familiar with his methods. 
*‘'The next house on the list,” went on Bagley, 
'To-mor- 


row is pay-day at the mills. Heron went to town 


| at noon, and drew the money for his mill-people. 


He will keep it to-night in a strong-box in his 
bed-chamber—a second-story room, reached easily 
from the roof of the porch. The hound Cossack 
—curse the brute !—sleeps in the main hall— 


| Heron’s new groom Jake will attend to him. 


There’s a round sum in that strong-box; I and 
my pals will carry shooters for the benefit of any 
fool who may attempt to interfere with us.” 

**You’ll have to calculate upon trouble at 
Heroncroft,” said Jael, in a matter-of-fact way. 
‘* Francis Heron is game—he’ll defend his money, 
and it’s but fair to presume that Mr. Vivian will 
lend a hand to help him.” 

“‘T dare say. The preacher sleeps in the next 

We expect shooting, but we 
sha’n’t kill, unless we are hard pushed—we never 
de. I confess I’d rather deal with that little 
game-cock Heron than with the preacher. He’s 
one of your muscular Christians—might be dan- 
gerous in a set-to—saints can sometimes fight bet- 
ter than sinners.” 

She had herself well in hand by this time. She 


| asked, indifferently : 


«Anything more ?” 

‘‘There’s to be trouble at the mills next week 

a general strike. We’ve received orders. Some- 
thing is needed just now to cover up certain 
operations in the neighborhood—a strike will do 
it. What’s to be expected of a lot of lawless 
folks, turned idle upon the community? Why, 
all sorts of misdeeds, of course! We owe Heron 
one, anyway. He’s the sharpest fellow here- 
abouts. For my own part, I’m devilish suspi- 
cious of him. Remember the time we burned 
the mills, and old Heron—this cock-o’-the-walk’s 
father—in them? You wasn’t much more than 
a baby then ?” 

‘Jael nodded. 

“I remember—you helped set the blaze, Joe.” 

“‘So I did,” he assented, cheerfully. ‘‘1 never 
doted on the Herons—bloated aristocrats, root 
and branch! I go in for laboring men’s rights 
myself. We are bound to demand an increase ot 
wages—Heron will refuse it; then we'll strike— 
every mother’s son of us !” 

Jael pushed back her chair, and arose to her 
full height. 
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“‘T must go,” she said, throwing on her blue | 
‘I can’t stop to drink your tea to-night, | 


wrap. 
Mother Sal. I shall be missed at Wolfsden.” 
“‘Let me walk with you,” said Bagley. 
«« Not a step !” she answered, sharply ; ‘* unless 


you are ready to receive a shot from Martin’s | 


gun, and involve me in no end of trouble in the 
bargain.” 

His good nature vanished, like a mask sud- 
denly dropped. Instantly Joe Bagley looked 
like that which he really was—a jail -bird—a 
wicked scoundrel, capable of any mischief. 

«Martin be hanged !” he muttered. ‘* He will 
find himself stretched out in the shrubbery some 
night, with small prospect of rising again. Look 
here, Jael—it’s of prime importance that we rid 
ourselves at once of that fellow.” 

Jael made no answer. Old Sal had pressed to 
her side, and was smoothing the blue mantle with 
a caressing hand. 
upon the girl. 
est, but she did not appear to prize their affec- 
tion in the least. 

“Come, come, pet,” whined the old woman. 


The mute action seemed lost 
These were her nearest and dear- 


**Don’t you go and get so riled up about things ! 
When is Colonel Rivers coming back ?” 
Jael twitched her mantle impatiently away. 
*“<T don’t know— beginning to 


she was 


Say, when Joe leaped up from the table. 
** Hark !” he cried. 
up the path ” 
The words were hardly out when 


‘*T hear some one moving 


a rap echoed 
on the door. 

*« Get into the closet, Jael !° commanded Bag- 
ley. ‘* You must not 

But Jael defiantly stood her ground. 

“Why not ?” she sneered. “Is not this the 
place to which 1 was consigned in infancy ? 
Shall I be ? Shall I deny 
my foster-mother and brother——” 

“« Deuce take you, girl! You are bound to get 
me into no end of a scrape !” said Bagley; ,and he 
seized her by the shoulders, and shoved her bod- 
ily into the corner closet. Then he cautiously 
approached the door. 

“Who's there ?” he demanded, assuming the 
defensive at once. 

He fully expected some officer of the law to an- 
swer—Joe was used to visits from officers of the 
law, though, to tell the truth, he had a rare tal- 
ent for escaping their toils. But the voice that 
now issued from the darkness on the other side 
of the door was, though firm in tone, sweet and 
It simply said, ‘* A lady !” 

*«My eyes!” ejaculated Mr. Bagley, in great 
relief. He drew the bolt, and flung the door 
hospitably open. 

« Will you have the goodness to walk 
ma’am ?” he said, politely; and into that low, 


be seen here.” 


ashamed of it now 


non-aggressive. 


HERON’S 


in, | 


WIFE. 


squalid room stepped a woman—young, beauti- 
ful, and already well known to the reader of this 
history as Hazel Ferrers. 


CHAPTER 


THE AUTHOR 


XV. 
SPEAKS. 

“« My eyes !” repeated Mr. Bagley, as he looked 
at his visitor, ‘‘ but this is an unexpected honor !” 

Old Sal retreated hastily toward the closet, and 
planted her back against it. There she stood, 
glowering in amazement. 

What could one of the Wolfsden gentry want 
in the house of the Blackbird leader ? 

‘Your servant, miss,” said Mr. Bagley, with a 
‘Take a seat, miss.” 

Miss Ferrers declined the courtesy. Her young 
face, with its “fatal gift of beauty,” wore a pale 
but look. She cast a quick, curious 
glance around the room, then said to Bagley : 

**T am one of the Wolfsden guests who suffered 
in the late robbery. I have reason to believe that 
certain property of mine has fallen into your 
[ came here to-night to talk with you 
about its recovery.” 

Mr. Bagley opened wide his 


ceremonious bow. 


fearless 


hands. 


narrow eyes, then 
half closed them again. . 

‘It’s reasonable to suppose that you are not 
alone, miss ?” he insinuated. 

‘IT am alone!” she replied, with dignity. 

“‘Bloss you!” grinned Joe. ‘ You have good 
courage !” 

She looked him full in his ugly face. 

** Since I ventured unattended to your house at 
this hour, you can, perhaps, understand how 
anxious I am to recover my lost papers.” 

** Papers !” echoed Mr. Bagley, in a blank tone. 
‘** Is that what you’ve lost, miss ?” 

She regarded him indignantly. 

“You hardly need ask the question, sir!” and 
drawing from her pocket a thin little purse, she 
put it on Mother Sal’s table. ‘‘ You are called a 
bad man, but I cannot think you will be so cruel 
as to withhold from me things that are of no pos- 
sible value to yourself. Even a wicked person 
need not be malicious. I have tried to think of 
some inducement that I could offer for the re- 
turn of my property.” With the color rising in 
her face, she touched the little purse. ‘‘ All the 
money I have is here. May I ask you to take it, 
sir, and restore my papers to me ?” 

Her voice betrayed painful fluctuations of hope 
and fear. It was no pleasant experience for Ha- 
zel Ferrers to find herself in the ‘ Nest” at the 
hour of nine in the evening, face to face with a 


| rogue, a jail-bird, a man suspected of innumera- 


ble petty crimes. Only her burning desire to re- 
gain possession of her mother’s letter and ‘ mar- 
riage - lines” could have sustained her courage 
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under such circumstances. 
countenance straightway became a study. 
‘Now, bless my soul !” he cried, ‘“‘may I ask 
your reasons for thinking that / have your 
pers, miss 7” 
‘ You were in the Wolfsden garden, on 
night, and at the hour, of the robbery,” she 


the 
an- 
swered. 

Just so!” 

‘«My room adjoins Miss Carbury’s. I was there 


reading the missing documents when Martin fired | 


on you in the shrubbery. Being frightened and 
confused, I dropped everything, and ran down to 
the door. When I returned, my papers were no- 
where to be found—the thief who stole Miss Car- 
bury’s money and ring robbed me also.” 

“‘T haven’t a doubt of it 
ley, cheerfully. ‘‘ But who was the thief, miss ”” 

‘“* Yourself !—as all Black River people believe.” 

He snapped his fingers contempt..ously. 


!’ assented Mr. Bag- 


‘*A fig for the black River people !—they are | 


alot of blind bats, miss. I ask you, is it likely 
that I could stop to enter your room for such 
trumpery loot as papers, after Martin had sent 
that shot Does the affair have a pro- 
fessional look to you, miss ?” 

A sharp cough from the corner closet warned 
Mr. Bagley that he was treading on dangerous 
ground. Hazel Ferrers started at the sound. 

** Rats, Mr. Bagley, with 
great ** don't ! 


my way ? 


miss !” explained 
notice ’em ! 
You say that Iam called a bad man, and that’s 
not far out of the way; but I can tell the truth 
at a pinch, like better folks. As I live, miss, I 
never, either on the night of the robbery or at 
any other time, set eyes on so much as a scrap of 
My word !”—his tone 
growing decidedly gallant—‘‘if I had anything 
of yours in my possession, whether valuable or 
otherwise, I'd give it up gladly for the sake of 
your beauty and your pluck !” 

She drew back displeased. , 

** You fill me with great perplexity and doubt,” 
she said, in a distressed voice. ‘ I know not what 
to think. Can you really look me in the face, 
sir, and deny all knowledge of my lost papers ?” 

‘**T can look you in the face with all the pleas- 
ure in life, miss; for a handsomer face it was 
never my lot to behold-——” 

Crash ! 

A piece of crockery fell in the closet. 


presence of mind; 


paper belonging to, you. 


The rat 


with the cough had taken to breaking Mother | 


Sal’s dishes. Mr. Bagley looked disconcerted for 
an instant, but continued, coolly : 

4] do more, miss—I can swear on my 
honor—and you've heard, I dare say, that there 
is honor even among thieves !—that I had no 
part whatever in the Wolfsden robbery. I never 


can 


set eyes on Miss Carbury’s money or ring, or any- | first I ever knew of any lost papers. 


Mr. Bagley’s ugly | 


pa- | 


| on Bagley. 


else that was lost from the house that 


99 


thing 
night. 
He clinched the statement with ar. oath. 
Hazel Ferrers stood speechless with consterna- 
tion. 
‘*In short, begging your parding, miss, you’re 


| barking up the wrong tree,” concluded Mr. Bag- 


ley, airily. ‘‘Take a minute for reflection, and 
you're clever enough to see for yourself that the 
party as raided your room and that old girl Car- 
bury’s couldn’t have been the same that went 
skipping through the garden, with Martin’s bul- 
let in his coat-tails.” 

Ile was a wily rogue, but she saw, with a thrill 
of dismay, that for once he spoke the truth. Joe 
Bagley was guiltless of the Wolfsden robbery ! 
Who, then, was the real culprit? Who had 
stolen the story of her father’s shame, and Miss 
Carbury’s money and diamond ? With quickened 
breath she faltered : , 

** 1 did not suppose there could be any question 
about the thief—any possibility of a mistake !” 

‘*That thief is a fool who doesn’t hedge him- 
self about with a variety of questions !” replied 
Mr. Bagley, dryly. ‘‘I see you’re as innocent as 


| a dove, miss, but not as wise as a serpent. You’ve 


been misled, and,” with a magnanimous wave of 
the hand, ‘‘I forgive you! Pick up your purse 
—it’s no use offering it to me.” 

Hazel Ferrers put the thin little purse in her 
pocket, and started for the door. She was pale 
with disappointment and perplexity—tears shone 
in her dark eyes. 

‘I’m mightily obliged to you for this visit, 
miss,” grinned Mr. Bagley. ‘‘ Born ladies and 
blazing beauties don’t often come to the ‘ Nest,’ 
and I count it no end of an honor to entertain 
such under any circumstances. With your cour- 


age and your good looks, you’ve made me your 


friend for life! Hanged if I wouldn’t like to do 
you a service—such as getting back them lost 
papers for you——” 

Another crash of crockery in the closet brought 
Joe to an abrupt pause. In a sudden panic, Miss 
Ferrers darted out of the door without another 
word, and disappeared in the night. As she did 
so, Jael sprang from her retreat. 

** You blackguard !” she cried, turning angrily 
*‘T’ve a mind to fling every platter 
in the house at your head, for your insolence to 
that girl! Oh, but you’ve a free tongue, Joe, in 
the presence of your betters! What possessed 
you to deny all knowledge of the robbery, like 
that ?” 

He laughed. 

‘*«She was so pretty, I couldn’t lie to her, lady- 
bird! You heard her story, eh? Some things 
have been kept from me, it seems. This is the 
Come, 
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what’s the secret ? and ”—with an oath—‘‘ why 
wasn’t I admitted to a share in it ?” 

‘Don’t ask me,” answered Jael, gloomily ; | 
‘‘better inquire at head-quarters.” 
‘* By the powers ! I would like to call the little 
beauty back, and bid her talk to your Wolfsden 
housekeeper. I dare say Mrs. Steele could give 
her a tidy bit of information on the subject of 

the papers.” 

‘Send Miss Ferrers to the bottomless pit, but 
not on any errand to Mrs. Steele,” answered Jael. 
‘ Jood-night, Joe. Ill run after the young 
lady, and see that she gets home safely. Ten 
to one, you’ve frightened her with your inso- 
lence.” 

‘‘Seems to me,” said Joe, “you're mightily 
concerned about that little nobody, Miss Fer- 
rers.” 

Jael turned on the cottage-threshold, with a 
queer gleam in her black eyes. 

‘‘ Just so!” she answered; ‘“‘I admitted to- 
night that you and Mother Sal were my only 
friends, and you are; but I’d walk over both 
your dead bodies to do that girl a service—yes, | 
I'd see the whole ‘Nest’ of Blackbirds hurled | 
to perdition sooner than let a hair of her head 
be harmed! Put all that in your pipe and smoke 
it, Joe !” 

The next moment Jael was out of the house, 
flying down the lane, in the track of Hazel Fer- 
Trers. 

The night was dark, but at the first turn in the 
way her hawk-eyes discovered the figure of Miss 
Ferrers moving rapidly off toward the high-road. 

Jael made no attempt to overtake her—to be 
seen or recognized by Sergia Pole’s friend was | 
something very far from her wishes just then. | 
With a stealthy step she glided after her, a self- 
constituted guardian, under cover of the dark- 
Miss Ferrers hurried by the scattered cot- 
tages and bar-room lights of the lane—by groups 
of bold, bare-armed women and rough, loud- 
voiced men, quarreling in open door-ways, or 
lolling on rickety gates, and the waiting-maid 
followed. Happily, nobody spoke to either. 

From the dangerous ‘‘ Nest” the two passed 
unmolested, and gained the highway near Heron’s | 
Mills. Jael was then but a few yards behind | 
Miss Ferrers ; cautiously she slackened her own | 
speed, lest she should be perceived by the other. | 

‘Poor young thing !” Jael muttered to her- 
self ; “how did she manage to steal away from | 
the English baronet and Miss Pole, I wonder ? | 
It is a long, lonesome walk to Wolfsden, and 
she is in great distress and disappointment about 
her lost papers.” 

On they went, by the open field, where Vivian 
had preached his Sabbath sermon. Clouds were 
still flying across the stars; the wind gibbered 





ness. 





in the river-side sedge. Densely black against 
the night loomed the gigantic outlines of Her- 
on’s Mills. In a lower story, one red spark, 


'moving from window to window, showed where 


the old watchman, Bruce, was going his rounds. 

Just as Miss Ferrers—a half-dozen yards, per- 
haps, in advance of the waiting-maid—reached 
the main gate, it flew wide open ; a lantern shone 
upon the gloom, and Francis Heron drove out of 
the mill-yard, calling aloud to Bruce : 

‘** Lock the gate after me, man, and let no pers 
son inside to-night.” 

“« Yes, sir—yes,” answered old Bruce. 

Then followed the bang of the gate, the sound 


of spurning hoofs, and a high-stepping horse, at- 


tached to a light buggy, dashed into the road and 


passed Hazel Ferrers, who shrank instinctively to 


the side of the way as the animal went by. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped. 
espied the lonely wayfarer. 

‘My good woman,” he called, in a kind voice, 
‘* will you accept a ride up the hill ?” 

His lantern flashed upon the shrinking figure. 
Jael, safely concealed in the darkness behind the 
pair, heard him utter a sharp exclamation. He 
leaped promptly down into the road. 

** Miss Ferrers ! 


Heron had 


Is it you—alone—here ?” he 


| eried. 


‘*T have been upon an errand,” gasped Hazel 
Ferrers, and her voice betrayed her fright. ‘ You 
—you must not think it strange, Mr. Heron.” 

‘‘T can never think anything strange that you 
may do,” answered the rejected lover, with sturdy 
loyalty. ‘‘ You need not feel that you must ex- 
plain your movements to me, Miss Ferrers.” 

She struggled hard to suppress her agitation. 

‘“‘ Let me confess that I am dreadfully afraid of 
the darkness and solitude of this road,” she an- 
swered, trying to langh. ‘‘I would be very glad 
to ride with you up the hill—that is, if your in- 
vitation to the ‘ good woman ’ can be extended to 
me.” 

With one hand he held his high-stepping horse, 
and with the other assisted her into his trap. 

‘*T am glad that we met here,” Jael heard him 


say, ‘‘for it is hardly safe for you to be abroad in 


this locality, without an escort.” 

Then the trap dashed away up the dismal road 

‘Thank Heaven !” muttered the waiting-maid, 
‘* she is safe now—she is always safe with Francis 
Heron !” 

With an air of relief Jael plodded on up the 
hill in the track of the vanished vehicle. 

The way seemed singularly long and lonely this 
night. Lights twinkled in distant dwellings, but 
no further sign of life appeared in the dark, 
empty road. With strong, mannish strides Jaei 
measured the distance, and presently drew near 
to the gates of Heroncroft. There she turned, 
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and looked apprehensively back. 
feared that Joe Bagley or Mother Sal might be 
pursuing her through the dark; but she saw 
nothing, heard nothing. 

Another moment, and the girl had darted un- 
der the trees of Heron’s drive-way, and was mak- 
ing straight for the square, red-brick house. 
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Perhaps she | 





the strong-box—the money that he drew from the 
bank to-day. Keep the dog Cossack under your 
own eyes, and see that all the windows above the 


| porch are doubly locked to-night.” 


A lamp burned in the porch, and a path of | 


level light led past the smooth lawns, up to the 


door, where the roses and woodbine swung in in- | 


tricate tangles against the moist bricks. Jael 
hurried along this path, knowing perfectly well 
the danger upon which she was rushing — the 
black gulf opening under her very feet. The 
stables were in the rear of the house, and out of 
sight. She could not tell whether or not Heron 
had reached the place before her, and she was 
painfully aware that the groom Jake might be 
watching her from some coigne of vantage. As 
she looked around, she espied a ray of light glint- 
ing through the woodbine from a room which she 
knew was used as Francis Heron’s library. <A 
curtain be half-drawn. Jael 
eagerly approached, and with suspended breath 
peered in at the window. 


there chanced to 


It was a handsome apartment, finished in oak, 
and crowded with book-shelves from floor to ceil- 
ing. Only one person occupied it—a man, read- 
ing at a table, with his straight Greek profile 
turned toward the window—Graham Vivian. 

In repose the sadness of the young preacher's 
face was quite as remarkable as its strong beauty. 
One could readily believe that some shadow rested 
on his life—some sorrow of which the world knew 
nothing. With the absorbed air of a student, he 
kept his eyes fixed on the open page, till Jael, 
gathering courage, rapped sharply on “the pane. 
Instantly Mr. Vivian dropped his book, and start- 
ing from his carved chair, advanced to the win- 
dow. As he flung up the sash, lie recognized in 
the wild, white creature outside one of the serv- 
ants at Wolfsden. 

‘Do you wish to see Mr. Heron ? 
kindly. 

She clutched the sill with nervous hands, 

“No. I would as soon speak to you as to 
Mr. Heron.” 

‘‘Go round to the porch then, and I will open 
the door to you.” 

‘*T haven’t time, sir. 
here. 
heard. 
little, sir !” 


Ing 


; 
* he asked, 


You must listen to me 
If I speak above a whisper, I may be over- 


** Jael !” said Graham Vivian, ‘‘who seni you 
to me with this warning ?” 

** As the Lord lives—nobody, sir !” 

**T should be very dull if I did not comprehend 
you. There’s a robbery afoot. You have, then, 
ventured here of your own accord, and at your 
personal peril, maybe, to give information of it !” 

She pressed one hand to her heart. 

** Personal peril? I care nothing for that, sir. 
My feet would not take me past the gate of 
Heroncroft till you were warned, I say these 
things to you, because I must—because I cannot 
keep silent—something is tearing the words from 
me — believe, sir, that I would speak them, if 
they cost me my life before morning !” 

‘*T do believe it!” he replied. 

** Now you must let me go, sir, without another 
question. You know who I am—you know that 
I belong, body and soul, to the Blackbirds.” 

** My poor girl, do not say that !” 

** It’s true, sir. I am more wicked than you 
can think. Do as I have bidden you, and keep 
my visit here a secret, especially from Jake the 
groom, or I shall be made to suffer.” 

Graham Vivian comprehended enougu of the 
truth to thrill with compassionate interest. 

‘You brave girl!” he said. ‘*How can I— 
how can Mr. Heron thank you ?” 

Ne extended his hand. 

With an inarticulate cry, she leaned and pressed 
her lips upon it—wild, quivering lips, that burned 
him like fire. Then she turned from his grave, 
astonished eyes—from that open window, and 
fled like a phantom, past the level lawns and down 
the drive—off and away through the gate of 


sr Cc ° "Y ° . 
Heroncroft (To be continued. ) 


ANECDOTE OF DiIskAELI.—The late Colonel 
Tomline, M.P.—who, by the way, was one of 
the richest men in England—has not a very high 
opinion of his colleague Disraeli. ‘*‘ Disraeli told 
me,” he once remarked, ‘‘ that flattery was the 
secret of his success in life. The higher a man 


| climbed, he said, the higher it could be laid on, 


For God’s sake, bend down your head a | 


He looked greatly surprised, but he bent, as | 


she asked. 

With her dark face close to his, Jael panted : 

‘* You must watch to-night, sir, and not sleep. 
Tell Mr. Heron to discharge his groom Jake im- 


| but lived down. 


until, if one could approach the throne, it might 
be laid on with a trowel.” The gentleman to 
whom this was narrated by the colonel remarked 
that Disraeli once gave a capital piece of advice— 
namely, that scandal should never be replied to, 
‘Yes, I know,” said the colo- 


| . . . . 
nel, with a cynical smile, “that was my thun- 


der. I remember him writing it down when I 
said it, but I thought at the time he was putting 


mediately—tell him to look out for the money in | his pet theory into practice.” 
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By RENNELL Ropp. 
We came to an isle of flowers. 
That lay in a trance of sleep, 
In a world forgotten of ours, 
Far out on a sapphire deep. 


Dwellers were none on the island, 
And as far as the eye could see, 
From the shore to the central highlan 1, 
Was never a brush nor tree. 


Long, long had her fields lain fallow, 
And the drought had dried her rills; 

But the vetch and 
Ran riot on all 


the gourd and mallow 

her hills. 

The length of her shoreward level, 
High bank and 

Were red with a scarlet revel 
Of poppies down to the sea. 


terrace and quay 


Each bloom pressed close on its fellow, 
The warigolds peeped between, 

Till the scarlet and the yellow 
Had hidden the under-green. 


Was it here, that heart of a nation, 
That first of the fanes of old! 
This garden of desolation, 
This ruin of red, of gold? 


High up from the rock-cleft hollow 
toofed over of Titan hands, 
The cradle of dead Apollo 
Still looks to his silent lands. 


The sacred lake lies solemn, 
In a havoc of fallen shrines, 

Where the shaft of each broken column 
Is tangled about with vines. 


It lives in the dreams which haunt it, 
This isle o’ the Sun-god’s birth. 

It lives in the songs which vaunt it 
The holiest earth on earth. 


But the shrines without note or number 


Lie wrecked on a barren shore, , 


And the dead ideals slumber 
Forever and evermore. 


So Spring in her pride of pity 

Had hidden the marble wraith, 
And shed on the holy city 

The flower and the sleep of death. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

ALTHOUGH the metric system of weights and 
measurements has made no headway in this coun- 
try outside of school arithmetics, it is stated to be 
steadily spreading. It is now legally recognized 
in countries having a population of almost 
800,000,000—more than half the population of 
the world. It is compulsory in countries which 
centsin one-quarter of the entire population of 














the world. The strange part of the spread of 
this superior system of weights and measure- 
ments is that such half-civilized countries as 
Russia, Turkey and British India seem to be 
more alert to realize and take advantage of its 
admitted superiority than England or America, 


| with all their boasted genius for adopting the 


best methods and systems. Shall the turbaned 
Turk nimbly reckon up his accounts and meters, 


simply arranged on the decimal scale, while the 


highly civilized American laboriously figures over 
the irregular relative proportions of ounces and 
pounds, feet and yards, gallons, bushels and bar- 
rels ? How much easier is it to say, ‘Ten mills 
make a cent, 10 cents a dime, 10 dimes or 100 
cents make $1,” than to struggle with grains, 
ounces and pounds. Why don’t the American 


people adopt the same simplicity in weights and 
measures that is followed in money ? 


OJIBWAY LEGEND OF MESHEKA (THE 
TURTLE). 
By ELIzABeTH TAYLOR. 

THE Ojibway legend of Mesheka (the Turtle) 
and the Noble Prince was given to me last Sum- 
mer by an intelligent Indian guide at Lake Nep- 
igon, forty-five miles north of Lake Superior. 
This beautiful lake is ninety miles long and fifty 
wide, and has more than a thousand islands. Its 
waters are clear and cold, and contain great quan- 
tities of fine fish. The Nepigon River, its outlet, 
flows into Lake Superior on the north shore, at 
Red Rock, a Hudson Bay Company post. Here 
the anglers, that come from long distances to fish 
for trout in the river, get their outfit, and Indian 
guides that paddle them up the river in their 
birch-bark canoes. These Ojibways have many 
old legends that have been handed down to them 
by the old men of the tribe, but they do not like 
to speak of them freely to the white men, for fear 
of ridicule, I suppose, to which they are very sen- 
sitive. In speaking of these legends, our guide 
said : ‘* The aged Indians seat themselves around 
the fire, and after smoking, begin the stories as 
carefully as they can. It is forbidden to add or 
to take away from these stories. When the ‘ Ah- 


| de-so-kaun,’ or tradition, is going on, no voice is 
| heard. 


The hearers hold them in great awe and 
admiration.” 

I have given the story, as 1¢ was told to me, 
without changing it in any way. 

THE LEGEND OF A TURTLE, 

There was once a very large *‘ odanuh ” (a city) 
on the west side of a beautiful lake. On the 
banks of this lake there was an individual resid- 
ing called Mesheka (the Turtle). The people in 





the odanuh were the Pezhekewug (the Cattle) ; | 
they paid no attention to Mesheka (the Turtle), 
and scarcely any one went to see him. 

These people had a very handsome young 
Prince ; he was white, very active, and a very 
runner. ‘They praised him much, and 
thought there was no being on earth like him. 
They played a game daily in honor of the Prince, | 
with a song, ‘* Wa-me-te-go-zhe-qu-as, Tah-puh- 
ke-nah-de-so !” 
with him !) 


good 


(The prettiest girl cannot compare | 


in ancient times. 

One day several young men went to see Me- 
sheka to learn from him whether he would con- 
sent to a foot-race. 
cabin. 


It was toward evening. He immediately 


saw that it was too late for a foot-race—that they | 


would not enjoy the fun. The young men gnly | 
wished to make sport of him ; they would like to | 
see the clumsy Turtle run. Mesheka thought a 
moment, and then consented, and said: ‘* Who- 
ever is beaten shall be killed.” 

He further told these young men that he 
should need the best runner. Evidently it would 
mean the handsome Prince. 

Some of the young men reproved their com- 
rades that suggested this, and said: ‘* You do not 
know what Mesheka is, and what he can do. He 
may be a first-class runner, for all we know. Do 
not take anything just as it appears; it may as- 
tonish you. It would be a terrible thing if our 
noble Prince should be beaten and slain.” 

Mesheka then dismissed all the company; he 


The game they played was called | 
the shoe game ; it was a favorite of the Indians | 


Mesheka went out from his | 





washed himself and changed his garments, and 
he tied bells, beads and a pipe-full of tobacco on 
his legs, and painted himself with ‘‘ orah-nuh- 
mun” (a medical kind of reddish dye). He had 
two friends that lived on the same lake where he 
was. One was about the middle, the other at the 
east end. He went out to call on them; he came 
to the first in great haste, who entertained him 
by giving him some tobacco to smoke during his 
visit. Mesheka had brought some tobacco espe- 
cially for him, as a sign of a great message, and 
that he should accept the plan. 

Mesheka began his errand :.‘‘ The Pezhekewug 
(the Cattle), wish to run a foot-race with us. I 
have consented to it.” 

Ilis comrade laughed at him, and replied: 
“We cannot run and beat them.” 

Mesheka answered : “‘ No! no! 


we shall surely 
win, 


To-morrow, when we have the race, I want 
you to hide in the water ; when you see the Prince 
coming and he is almost opposite to you, you must 
show yourself, and yell and give a signal. You 
must then hide underneath the water. When he 
comes back again, you must give another signal, 





saying, ‘ We shall now run our best.’” 
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Hlis friend said: ‘*I doubt if your plan 
succeed.” 

Mesheka answered : ‘‘ Do not you doubt or fear. 
If I should be beaten, you shall not dic.” 

Mesheka went out to his other friend at the end 
of the lake; when he at last came to the spot, it 
was almost midnight in midsummer. His friend 
was quite astonished to see him at that time. 


will 


| Mesheka told him that he was on an important 


errand. 

His friend said : “* What is it ?” 

Mesheka replied: ‘* The Pezhekewug (the Cat- 
tle) wish to run a race with us.” 

‘His comrade said : ‘*‘ We cannot cutrun them, 
which is a sure case.” 

But Mesheka answered : ‘‘ We shall surely win. 
You must watch for the Prince to-morrow, in the 
water here. When you see the noble white Prince, 
tell him to give a signal to return homeward. You 
must dress just like myself. Then, when he has 
given the signal, you must dive down and hide in 
the water. If you do according as I tell you, we 
shall surely succeed. ‘The wager is on our lives.” 

Iie commanded both his friends to come over 
and see him the day after the race. He had also 
brought some tobacco for this last friend, as a 
sign of a great message and that he should accept 


| the plan. 


Mesheka returned directly to his home. 
he got back, it was just the dawn of day ; he had 


When 


traveled all night. The trees on the other end of 
the lake were just visible. He took a nap until 
almost sunrise, then he washed himself and 
painted himself afresh with orah-nuh-mun. He 
also made a post ; in the meantime, he had sharp- 
ened his knife and repaired his bow and arrows; 
he had polished his staff also. When he had fin- 
ished all these preparations, he heard some one 


| tramping to his cabin, who opened the door and 


said to Mesheka: ‘‘ Are you ready ?” 

** Yes,” replied Mesheka ; “‘ I*am quite ready.” 

The Pezhekewug (the Cattle) had all gathered 
to see the race. Mesheka put up the goal, and 
said : ** As I live in water, I shall take the water.” 

‘“* No,” answered the Prince, “‘we shall both 
see each other, and then it shall be fair play.” 

Meskeka affirmed that he could not run by 
land, but he could run by water. “Or else,” he 
continued, ‘ you shall take the water, and I shall 
take the land.” 

The Prince did not agree to this, either. There 
was a discussion for a time, and at last the Prince 
consented to run. 

Both old and young men had previously ad- 
vised Mesheka to decline the race. ‘To this he 
would not agree. He told them it was no small 
matter to arouse and disturb the “‘ Big Indian.” 

Both Mesheka and the Prince arrayed them- 
selves to run. The signal was given. ‘The 
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and Mesheka dived down, and went 
and hid there ; at the same time he 
peeped out and watched the 
soon out of sight. 

When the middle watchman, the friend of Me- 
sheka, saw the Prince coming on, he gave a sig- 
nal. The Prince thought it was the very Mesheka 
that had started with him : they were dressed the 
same. When he came to the end of the lake he 
there saw Mesheka again (as he supposed), and 
said to him: ‘“‘ This is the point where we shall 
turn back.” 


Prince ran, 
to some log, 
Prince, who was 





ety AN 


LEGEND 


OF MESHEKA. 


sion on the poor Prince. Then the Prince said : 
‘‘T wish we had seen each other right straight 
along !” 

Mesheka replied : ‘‘ Did you not see me at the 
middle of the lake, both going and coming ? Did 
you not see me at the end of the lake ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Prince. 

Some of the Pezhekewug cried: ‘‘ Have com- 
passion on us, and we shall recompense you, O 
Father Mesheka !” 

But ** What 


Mesheka said, arrogantly, we 


| have decreed, we have decreed,” and took his 


LAKE NEPIGON, SCENE OF THE LEGEND OF MESHEKA. 


The Prince began to be afraid Mesheka would | 


get ahead of him. When he came to the middle 
of the lake again, Mesheka (the middle watch- 
man) called out, ‘‘ This is the point we shall 


varnestly start from,” and yelled at the top of his 


voice. 

When the Prince was about two hundred yards 
from the goal, he saw Mesheka running toward 
the post. When Mesheka pushed down the post, 
the Prince just jumped over him. 

A dark cloud rested on all the Pezhekewug. 


They hoped that Mesheka would have compas ' 


bow and arrows and shot at the Prince, who fell 
and died before all the people. 

The Pezhekewug then departed to their own 
homes. Every one felt deeply sorry for the noble 
Prince. Mesheka had killed the joy of the na- 
tion ; the shoe game was ended, that had been 
kept up in his honor night and day. Mesheka 
and his comrades skinned the handsome white, 
the most popular Prince. He gave his compan- 
ions as much beef as they could carry; he also 
ate the beef ; and hence, ‘‘ The flesh of the turtle 
is like beef ”—Pe-na-we-dis-ke-ne-mah-quuh-din. 





THE 


TRAMP. 





‘HE LIFTED HER HURRIEDLY 


IN HIS ARMS, DESPERATION GIVING HIM STRENGTH, AND TURNED AND RAN WITH 


HER AS FAST AS HE COULD, STAGGERING AS HE WENT.” 


THE TRAMP. 


By WILL 
Tne slouching figure of a man moved slowly 
along a dim prairie road. 
threadbare, and his general appearance presented 
a picture of wretchedness and want. 
A cold March wind was blowing through the 


His garments were 


dry, dead grass, and patches of shadow and sun- | 


light were chasing each other over an unbroken 
waste of prairie. 

The man drew his thin coat more closely about 
him, and shivered as a keener blast than usual 
wept around him. 

** TVit’s a perty pass yer come to, Jim Skin- 
said the figure in the road. *‘* Ye 
been trampin’ all day without a bite ter eat, 
wun’ if ye git anything, ver goin’ ter hafter bag— 


ry 


ner,” 


Vas, bag ! 


And he threw out his hand with a gesture of | 


disdain, and quickened his pace, a flush of shame 
and humiliation mounting his thin, pale face. 
“Who'd a-thought ye’d ever come ter this ?” he 
exclaimed, almost fiercely. ‘* What did yer ever 
come West ‘fer? Ter git land !—cheap land— 
land fer almost nothin’! 
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have | 


‘Rich land ’— that’s | 
what they said ”—he laughed a sort of choking ! 


LISENBEF. 
| laugh—** cheap land—rich land—butfalo-wallers 
—alkaly water an’ ager !” 

There was a look of vexation and infinite dis- 
gust. pictured on his face as he strode onward. 

For six months Jim Skinner had been ‘* hold- 
ing” a claim, and had battled with all the hard- 
'ships and privations that fall t the lot of the 
poor who seek to make a home in the ‘ Great 
American Desert.” 

He had lived in a dug-out, worked hard and 
half starved himself—spent all the money he had, 
_took the ague, and lived in his hut helpless, till 
at last starvation had driven him forth, weak, 
half sick and afoot, to look for kind of 
work among the cattle-men to gain his daily bread. 

Mile after mile he had trudged along, with no 
sign of habitation to break the monotony, save 
now and then the rude cabin or dug-out of some 


some 


poor claim-holder who, like himself, was strug- 
gling with misfortunes and battling with want. 


It was near the middle of the afternoon. He 
was now nearing that part of the prairie country 
which was monopolized by the great cattle-men, 
and called the “range.” 
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cattle-ranch. 
could not 


small 
knew he 


A mile further on was a 
Hie felt weak and sick, 


continue his journey much further without rest 


and 


and something to eat. 

If he could not get work at the first place—he 
could not go further 
eat—would he be compelied to beg ? 


he must have something to 
He had no 
money—nothing to give but his clothes. A bitter 
smile stole over his face. ‘There were no ragmen 
on the range— 

He quickened his pace, and hurried. A few 
minutes later, he paused in front of a large frame 
building, surrounded by numerous barb-wire cor- 
rals, 
lute. If he failed to get work, should he ask for 
a lodging and something to eat ? His face flushed 
at the thought. Work ? 
his present weak condition ? Nothing. He turned 
toward the building. 

Dave Foster, the 
cume out of the building and saw the slouching 
figure standing in the road. 

«‘ What are you prowling around here for ?” he 


owner of the cattle-ranch, 


demanded, casting a look of distrust on the for- | 


lorn creature before him. 


‘“‘7_I’m lookin’ fer work,” stammered Jim 


Skinner, hardly knowing how to answer the harsh | 


question. 

‘A likely story,” was the answer. ‘1 
you are one of those fellows that look for work in 
and other people’s cattle by night. 


guess 


the day-time, 
I’ve had enough of such as you al- 


Clear out ! 
ready.” 
A hot flush mantled Jim Skinner’s face for an 


and 


instant, then disappeared, leaving him as 
pale as death. Ile tried to speak, but the words 
stuck in his throat. He mastered his emotions 
with a great effort. He turned upon tne speaker, 
his eves flashing, his breath coming in gasps. 
**An’ ye dare 
he spoke With a 


ter say that ter me—ter me !’’— 
effort. not 
now—Il'll—make you repent this— 
The words died on his lips. 
‘© Move the 
gruffiy; “and mind how you threaten me, or 
I may put a bullet thro’ you now.” 


“Some time- 


creat 


commanded cattle - man, 


an > 
Il « 


Jim Skinner turned away, sick and dizzy—a 
tumult of anger and mortification surging through 
his breast. 

** An’ this is the way I’m treated, is it ?” he 
muttered. *‘* A tramp—an outcast—branded as a 
thief—a thief!” 

His eyes flashed—his bosom heaved 
ing became heavy and labored. 
tightly, and trudged on. 


his breath- 
He shut his hands 


ing the figure of the stranger moving down the | 


road. 


‘Blast me,” he muttered, “if I don’t believe 


He stood for a moment in the road, irreso- | 


What could he do in 


| on his thin, white face. 
| grow dark about him. 


| thy pictured in her large, beautiful eyes. 
| approached, and laid her hand gently on his 


TRAMP. 


I made a mistake in that fellow, after all. Le 
looks seedy enough, though, for anything ; and 
how’s a fellow to tell the genuine from the bogus ? 


i —— 


I’ve had so many cattle stolen of late, that I’ve 
begun to suspect every stranger I see.” 

Iie turned and re-entered the house. 

Nearly a mile further on, Jim Skinner came to 
a small frame house. He felt that he could not 
go much further. He must stop somewhere soon, 
or fall by the road-side. He would make one 
more effort—one more trial—and if he failed -——~— 

His face paled—a look of despair came into his 
eyes. Ile approached the door of the house and 
knocked. A man came to the door with a book 
in his hand. 

**T am weak and—and 
“1 must stop somewhere. 


hungry,” he faltered. 
I have no money 

** This is a school-house,” answered the man at 
the door, shortly, and then closed the door in 
Jim’s face. He turned away, a look of despair 

All the world seemed to 
Where would he go next ? 
He hardly knew. He stood in the road, the cold 
March wind blowing about him, fluttering his 
tattered garments and sweeping through the long 
grass with a sharp, hissing sound. 

Iie turned and walked slowly down the road, 
just as a score of children, released from school, 
issued from the school-house door and scattered, 
going in different directions to their homes, where 
bright fires and happy smiles awaited them. 

Why should he struggle against fate ? What 
did the world hold for him? Nothing! Why 
not die by the road-side, and be done with it ? 
No one would miss him—— 

A sound of hurrying feet 
rupted his reverie. 


behind him inter- 


He turned, and saw a little girl, with a cloud of 
sunny hair and a bright sweet face, out of which 
looked a pair of large blue eyes, running after 
him. 
she cried, almost 
‘*] heard you say you were hun- 
gry, and—and ”—she paused and looked at him 
timidly —“‘ if you'll take this”—opening a tin 
pail which she carried in her hand—* some slices 
of bread and a piece of cake. I wanted 
the girls to come with me, but she said you was 
an old tramp, and would hurt me. You won't, 
though—will you ?” 

Ile gazed at her a moment, unable to speak. 

‘Hurt you! Heaven you, child!” he 
exclaimed. ‘* Who would hurt*an angel ?” 

His voice trembled. 


** Please wait, won’t you 2” 
out of breath. 


one of 


bless 


Tears came into his eyes. 


| He sank down in the grass by the road-side, and 
Dave Foster stood for several moments watch- | 


covered his face with his hands and wept. 
She stood looking at him, wonder and sympa- 
She 
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shoulder, and put the pieces of bread and cake in 
his lap. 
‘“‘T’m sorry if I made you cry,” 
touch of tenderness in her voice. 
She bent down quickly and kissed him. 
‘There !” she said. 
999 
am I} 


The next moment she was gone, and hurrying 


she said, a 


up the road to 
He sat there 
pieces of bread 
lap, but despair 
for food. 
He walked on 


what he did. 


overtake her companions. 

for some time, trying to eat the 
and cake she had dropped in his 
had deprived him of any desire 


slowly, hardly knowing or caring 


The wind was increasing in its fury, and sweep- 
ing through the long grass with a weird, dismal 
sound. Banks of tawny, purple clouds lay along 
the rim of the horizon, out of which shone a 
mass of flaming yellow light from the sinking sun 
beyond. Presently a veil of smoke swept over his 
head, and a shower of black cinders commenced 
to fall about him, while the air, all of a sudden, 
was laden with fumes of burning vegetation. He 
turned. An awful sight met his gaze. 

The prairie was on fire! 

Great columns of black smoke were rolling 
across the prairie; and the red flames, leaping 
and roaring in the gale, were rushing down tow- 
ard where he stood, not a quarter of a mile 
away ! 

Several school-children came running down the 
road, and passed, crying with fright as they ran. 

Far behind them, her hat off, her long yellow 
hair flying in the wind, came the little girl who 


had left him a few moments before, the roaring | 


flames rapidly gaining upon her. 
Ile uttered a groan, and ran toward her as fast 
us his weak and tottering limbs could carry him. 
Every breath of wind was now laden with dense 
clouds of smoke and heat, and black with flying 
cinders. He saw her stagger as she ran—then 
turn partly around and sink down in the road, 
just 
He lifted her hurriedly in his arms, desperation 
giving him strength, and turned and ran with 
her as fast as he could, staggering as he went. 
**Q God! if I should lose my life,” he gasped, 
: help me to save her !” 


as he reached her side. 


A dense cloud of smoke enveloped his form ; 
the heat grew intense; great tongues of crimson 
flame leaped high in the air, and roared behind 


him, and mingled their seund with the rushing 
ae 
Wind, 


* ae ak ck ok 


Dave Foster, the cattle-man, stood near one of 
the corrals, engaged in conversation with some 
cowboys who had just ridden up. 

*“We’ve rode all day ” one of the cowboys was 


*‘T’m not afraid of you, | 





saying, ‘‘ but can’t git sight uv any uv the pesky 
cattle-thieves.* 

‘*A suspicious character passed here about an 
hour ago,” answered Dave, ‘“‘and I wouldn’t be 
sure but he may be one of them.” 

**T guess h’it won’t be very healthy for him if 
we run across him,” said one of the cowboys. 

**You bet h’it won’t,” sanctioned another. 

‘*Guess we'd rope him inter a leetle pardner- 
ship with a tree,” replied the other, with a harsh 
laugh. 

** What’s that smoke coming from ?” asked 
Dave, pointing toward the school-house. “A 
fire—a fire!” he exclaimed. ‘My God, boys! 
the prairie is on fire! and—my little Annie—my 
child! my child! She will be 
help her !” 

He half dragged one of the cowboys from his 
horse as he spoke, and springing into the saddle, 
dashed away in the direction of the fire, followed 
by a half-dozen cowboys. 

Every moment the fire was spreading, and great 
tongues of red flame were leaping wildly against 
a sable background of rolling smoke. 

‘‘ Heaven help her !—my child! my child !” 
moaned the father as he spurred on his horse. 

A line of fire was burning slowly against the 
wind, Onward they swept toward this, their 
horses rearing wildly as they approached, then 
leaped through it, and dashed into the black, 
smoking track of the fire that was sweeping on- 
ward with the wind. 

The school-house was in flames, but no one 
near it. They galloped wildly about, hardly 
knowing what course to take. 

‘Here !” called out Dave ; ‘‘they have gone for 
the patch of newly broken sod yonder. 
some one there now.” 

They all dashed off in the direction of the strip 
of sod that lay a little way to the north. They 
reached the place, and found q little squad of 
school-children who had madé their escape to the 
place. 

‘Where is my child?” the father screamed, 
hoarsely. But no one knew. 

“She was coming down the road over there, 
where we passed her,” answered one of the chil- 
dren. 

‘“My God! she is dead—dead !” moaned the 
grief-stricken father, and galloped back over the 
road he had just traversed. 

On every side lay a black, desolate 
smoking, ash-strewn prairie. 

Suddenly one of the cowboys uttered 
and they all hurried to the spot. 

In a little ravine by the road-side lay the form 
of a man, and near him, on a patch of hard sand, 
stood little Annie, unharmed. 

‘Thank God! my child is alive !” 


burnt— Heaven 


I see 


waste of 


a shout, 


exclaimed 
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Dave Foster, leaping from his horse and 
clasping her in his arms. Her hair was 
burnt, her face blackened with flying 
cinders and ashes, but otherwise she 
was unharmed. 

The cowboys were bending over the 
prostrate man near by. 

“Poor fellow! I’m afraid he’s dy- 
ing,” said one of them, in a low voice. 

Little Annie began to cry. ‘Oh, 
papa!” she sobbed, ** don’t let him die 
—he was so good; when they had all 
left me where I fell down in the road, 
he came and carried me here.” And 
then she told how he had run with her, 
while she was only half conscious, to the 
little ravine, and then taken off his coat 
und wet it in a pool of water and placed 
it over her; how he had stood between 
her and the flames as they swept down 
upon them, battling with them till it 
was over, then sunk down by her side. 

Water had been brought, and the 
parched face and hands were bathed. 

Ile seemed to revive, and made an 
effort to speak. 

Dave Foster knelt by his side, and 
raised his head upon his lap, and held 
his ear close to the dying man’s lips. 

** Is she safe ?” he whispered, faintly. 

Yes,” answered Foster, his voice 
husky with emotion. ‘* Heaven bless 
your noble soul!” Then he looked at 
the face of the stranger closer, and 
started back. ‘* Oh, my God! my God !” 
he exclaimed ; ‘it is the man I drove 
from my door to-day—as a thief—God 
help me! He must not die—he sha/l 
not die !” 

He threw his arms about the dying 
man, and wept bitterly. 

‘* Speak to me !” he cried, chokingly ; 
‘tell me that—that—oh. Heaven! he 
is dead !”’ 

The cowboys stood about with uncoy- 
ered heads, their cheeks wet with tears. 

He was dead. 

Strong hands lifted him tenderly, and 
bore him across the black waste of deso- 
late prairie. Eyes, which a short time 
before looked upon him with distrust, 
now filled with tears as they beheld his 
calm, still face. 


“So death disarms all malice —makes the 
slave 
To look more worthy in his master’s eye, 
And gives to the still hands across the 
breast 
A power that envious life to them denied.” 
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By ANNA HusTED SOUTHWORTH. 


A BANG of the front gate; a swift, emphatic tread, and the rattle of a 
latch-key, proclaimed—the Major ! 

With the opening of the door came his cheery call: ‘‘ All ready? Here's 
the carriage!” 

** Very good,” calmly remarked Mrs. Gummidge from the end of the 
hall, where she placidly buttoned her gloves. 

** Where’s Nan ?” inquired the Major. 

** Tere !” answered a blithe young voice 


from the dining-room, and a small person, 


Nan herself, appeared, tugging her sachel, 
while Ah Lin closely followed, bearing an 
unmistakable luncheon-basket. 











CANON AND GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 
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“Ah! That’s right !” quoth the Major; then, 
eagerly : ‘“‘ Now, where are the umbrellas ? Fish- 
ing-rod did go in the case after all! One, two, 
three sachels; shawl-strap, umbrellas and ham- 
per ! I’ve checked the beer through to Beaver 
Cafion! Where’s my top-coat? Oh, I see! 
Have you both taken your sandals ? 
then !” and the energetic Major bustled out to the 
sarriage, where, with our various traps, we were 
speedily, if somewhat indiscriminately, bestowed. 

Ah Lin, that incomparable pagan, bade us 
“* good-by,” with the most Celestial grin possible, 


Come on 


while we offered a mental thanksgiving that the | 


Chinese Exclusion Bill could not rob us of his 
matchless service. 

For weeks we had reveled in the glorious Utah 
climate, but always beyond our actual enjoyment, 
lay the ¢erra incognita, the promised Goblin-land 
of the Yellowstone. 

We were all veteran familiar with 
sierras, cafions we had not 
seen the Geysers, and the unknown is always most 
alluring, while the seductive circulars of the 
Union Pacific Road made the way to our para- 
dise one unbroken vista of delight. 

Our train left at eleven o’clock. All the after- 
noon we climbed the heavy grades of that twisti- 
fied railway known as the Utah Northern. The 
survey was made solely for the convenience of the 
Mormon settlements, so the road turns and dodges 
among mountain-spurs, or shoots suddenly across 
some wide plateau at sharp tangents in bewilder- 
ing fashion. 
tient toil have wrought their miracles, Northern 
Utah is a gray, dreary wilderness, but through 
the beautiful ‘‘Cache” valley, the proof of its 
possible redemption is manifest. 
ing villages are set amidst the vivid green of 
thrifty orchards; there are broad stretches of fra- 
grant alfalfa- fields, purple in their blossoming 
beauty; gardens, 
Damascus, delighted our eyes, while at every sta- 
tion, baskets of luscious peaches were brought. 
The thin, rosy skins were almost bursting from 
very ripeness; the pulp melted at a touch, and 
we found an exquisite flavor unknown to the 
fruit of California or New Jersey. 

The splendid Mormon temple at Logan domi- 
nates all the valley, but no Gentile may know 
the deeds of darkness done within the 
whiteness of those walls. 

At sunset we had reached McCammon, a pretty 
nook in the mountains, where we changed cars for 
Soda Springs. At McCammon, the pretty Porte 
Neuf River, a coquettish, brawling stream, makes 
an enchanting picture of the narrow valley. A 
beautiful farm has been created near the station. 


vagabonds, 


and cataracts, but 


Except where irrigation and _pa- 


whose 


Toses 


equal those of 


shining 


horses and colts were grouped beneath the trees, 


| It carries me back to Vermont, and is 


|. the platform. 





Here, cluster- | 


| of *‘ backs.” At 
The cows were lazily crossing the meadows, some | 


and Mrs. Gummidge was happily musing, when, 
through the exquisite sunset hush, came a curi- 
ous sound, rising and falling in abrupt s/acea/o 
notes. 

” quoth Mrs. G, ‘* ILow strangely that 
Yankee dinner-horn sounds in these solitudes ! 


** Listen 


, 


Here her eloquence was brutally interrupted by 
shouts of derisive laughter from the loiterers on 
The Major was convulsed beyond 
all speech, and Nan only gasped out, irreverently : 
“You tenderfoot! After all the donkeys you 
have known, too!” Then she laughed again till 
the tears came. Alas! my Yankee dinner-horn 

bray ! 

Over miles and miles of desolation sped our 
train, landing us at Soda’ Springs when deep 
darkness shrouded everything. We stumbled 
across from the station to the really pretty hotel as 
best we might, and only found out the loveliness 
of the place in the brilliant sunlight of the morn- 
ing. ‘The grandest mountains form a giant wall 


had only been a 


| about Soda Springs; the air is bracing, yet soft 
|}and fragrantly fresh, while the Springs them- 
| selves, like those of many an Old World Spa, 


hold in their crystal depths such fountains of 
health that pilgrims flock thither every year in 
crowds. No decorative buildings surround these 
waters. You drive to their borders, dip your 
cups in the foaming, sparkling fluid, vowing 


/ each draught more delicious than the last, and de- 


veloping a capacity for swallowing beyond all prec- 
edent. One pool—the largest—is more than sixty 
feet across, while so potent are its gases that birds 
flying over drop dead in the midst of their course. 

From McCammon we proceeded to Pocatello, 
where we again changed cars, and drowsily waited 
for our midnight arrival at Beaver Cafion. The 
U. P. circulars had the 
ghostly hour when the only train would reach 
this place, but they Aad told us in glowing terms 
of the “excellent hotel.” The 


made. no mention of 


‘* excellent hotel ” 


proved a wretched disappointment in every par- 
ticular ; and whex we surveyed our breakfast, w 


blessed the Major’s forethought in providing our 
hamper, to say nothing of the beer ! 

The drive from Beaver Cafion to Fire Hole Ba- 
sin, a distance of 110 miles, is tedious, in spite of 
and we had been 
promised wie comfortable Studebaker w avgons, draw nN 


the glorious scenery en route; 
by four horses.” This promise, translated by ex- 
perience, meant one antiquated express - wagon, 
with a very shabby canopy of stained canvas, and 
the carriage-rugs of hideously dingy patchwor! 
The seats were so high that Nan had t 
swing her feet, and there were only suggestions 
the first 
had their own furious way through curtains whose 


quilts ! 
shower, wind and rain 


rents we had not suspected, and our poor horses 
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constantly claimed our sincerest sympathy. Our 


driver at first glance was equally unpromising, for 


his raiment might have dated from the deluge, | 


but he proved to be the ‘‘singed cat ” of the fable. 
To his unceasing kindness, skill and care we were 
deeply indebted, and Andrews will always be 
gratefully remembered. Two log-cabins and a 
corral compose the Camas Station. We reached 
the place a little after twelve, gladly descending 
from our high estate. In the first cabin dwelt 
the ranchman’s family. It was patriarchal in 
numbers, overflowing at every possible aperture, 
while the last baby but one frantically tried to 
climb over the board placed across the door-way. 
The mother, a quick, active woman, with sharp 
eyes and a sharper tongue, scattered her brood as 
she opened for us the second cabin. Here were 
two primitive bedsteads, sacks of grain and salt, 
heaps of harness and tools, a set of skeleton 
shelves holding great pans of creamy milk, two 
very shaky tab‘es, and upon the walls, by way of 
tapestry, the Sunday garments of the houshold. 
Like the veteran campaigner that he was, the 
Major quickly cleared a table, spread a newspaper, 
and set forth our welcome luncheon. The hostess 
brought a glass pitcher, tipped into it a whole 
pan of the delicious milk, and a merrier meal was 
never made, 

Andrews finally interrupted us, saying he was 
‘all hitched up,” so we regretfully climbed to 


pictures of the far-away mountains, and we only 
passed one habitation in the whole thirty miles. 
This cabin belongs to the Ray brothers, whose 


' hunting exploits have made them so famous in 


both America and England. Just before sunset, 
from the crest of a hill, we looked down upon 
Snake River Station, our resting-place for the 
night. 

Hiow I wish I could bring before your faney 
the vivid pieture that will always remain in my 
own memory! The broad, shallow river, with 


| waters crystal clear, swept swiftly away, wind- 


| ing among forests and hills, giving sudden, coy 


glimpses of its shining beauty. Directly in front 


of the station its blue was deeper than that of 


the sky; a little above and below, it lay dark- 
ened by the shadowing banks. <A roughly piet- 
uresque foot-bridge crossed from shore to shore, 
and on the further side stood our log-cabin hotel. 

A stalwart ranchman, wearing regulation cow- 


| boy costume, came to meet us. Andrews drove to 
| the rude horse-block, but our host’s sturdy arms 


were so much more inviting, that even Mrs. Gum- 
midge, with all her dignity, was lightly swung 
over the wheel and landed on the log door-step, 


| where she stood in a rapture of admiring delight, 


our places, facing then toward the grand mount- | 


ain range where the Snake River has its source. 
The sense of solitude was oppressive, since for 
miles and miles we followed the only track in all 
the wilderness of gray-green sage-brush. So vast 
were the plains about us that even the sky seemed 
flattened, as if it were weary of trying to arch 
over measureless spaces. Directly in our road 
perpetually recurred great holes dug by the bad- 
gers. Very frequently Mr. Badger was sitting at 
the entrance of his mansion calmly regarding our 
approach, but when we came dangerously near, 


broken most unpoetically by an exceedingly fat 
woman, who opened the door, saying, with a 
cordial smile : ‘* Walk right inter th’ settin’-room, 
ma’am !” and then we saw what might be accom- 
plished with coarse sheeting and cheap calico. 
Over the logs and flimsy scantling partitions, 
breadths of unbleached cotton were closely nailed. 
The ceiling was covered in the same way. A cheap 
painted wash-stand served for a table, and four 
wooden chairs completed the furnishing. In our 
bedrooms, we found brilliant calico stretched 
upon laths for curtains ; tin candlesticks, a single 


| chair, a small wash-stand ‘and most unpromising- 


looking beds. These were better than we feared, 


| since beneath the corn -husk.,mattress was the 


| blessed 


there was a saucy whisk of the bushy tail, a know- | 


ing shake of the head, and a sudden disappear- 


ance, 


Countless sage-hens stalked among the odorous 
brush. So rarely are they disturbed, that they 
are very tame, strutting in such nonchalant fash- 
ion that the Major pulled out his revolver. The 
team halted ; there was a flash, a report, and a 
great gray cock staggered a few paces, then fell, 
too thoroughly dead to even quiver. The plum- 
age is very beautifully marked, and Andrews 
said the bird would give us a good supper. We 
found the flavor was much too herb-like for our 


woven wire. 
The meals were palatable, though no butter or 
milk was obtainable. The ponderous cups held 


| nearly a pint; the spoons were of tin, and the 


° e . | 
tuste, 80 we generously relinquished all share in | 


the dish, 
There was little variety during our afternoon 


steel forks had only three tines, but everything 
was exquisitely clean. Moreover, our coarse table- 
cloth had not only a wide pink border—it was 
fringed! What more could we ask ? The moon 
and stars shone brilliantly in the purple sky when 
we retired, and the air was chill, but we did not 
dream of awakening to a hoar-frost on the 27th 
of August. That was exactly what happened, 
however, for the mercury had dropped below 
freezing-point. Our host built a rousing fire in 
the ‘‘settin’-room,” and the welcome heat soon 
penetrated our quarters, but we went to breakfast 
in our ulsters, and were quite ready to credit the 


drive, except the changing outlines and shadow- | yarns told by an engineer the previous evening. 
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THE PAINT POTS. 


** Why, bless you,” he declared, ‘‘ in /dyho the | 


the passengers never 
knowed we'd left 
the rails.” 

At eight o’clock 
we were once more 
on our way. The 
keen crispness of 
the air was intoxi- 
cating; the sun 
shone splendidly, 
and the road lay 
through the forest 
primeval. Such 
crooked, ta ng led 
“route as it was! 

Nan’s delight 
broke forth in song. 
Her rich, clear voice 
woke all the echo- 
nymphs, who sent 
back their greeting 
in softly musical 
roulades ; the sigh- 
ing pines and the 
rushing river served 
for an accompani- 
ment, and when 
she ceased, our 


taciturn driver looked round, exclaiming heartily: 
Yer kin jest everlastingly sing, 


snow-crusts is so firm, that many a time I’ve run 
my lokymotive off’n the track jest fer fun, and | now, can’t ye 


PULPIT TERRACE, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. 












The Snake River frequently crossed our 
track, but we were quite used to fording, and 
rather enjoyed the rockaby-baby method of 
going down, down, downy till we struck the 
pebbly bed. Sometimes the swift current 
pressed the wheels till we seemed sweeping 
down the stream with a dizzying sway, but 
the horses plodded on, and dragged us safely 
up the further bank. 

Antelope Park lay before us when we 
emerged from ihe forest. Its rank grasses, 
already golden ripe, made it resemble one 
immense harvest-field ; the slopes of the foot- 
hills were dark with crowding pines, and be- 
fore us, snow-crowned, lay the Delectable 
Mountains of our pilgrimage! The Snake 
River appeared a shining ribbon threading 


5 


and binding the billowy stretches of prairie, 
and the only sounds were those of the rhyth- 
mically falling hoof- beats. How endless 
seemed that long, straight road till we turned 
once more into a mountain-gorge ! 

We were due at Manley’s at noon, but our 
poor ill-fed horses could not be urged, so it 
was long past two o’clock when the welcome 
cabin came in sight. There we had an ex- 
cellent dinner, with great goblets of delicious 
cream, to cheer us on our way. 

Steadily upward we climbed for two hours. 
It was slow work, and when we reached the 
base of the last mountain marking the great 
Divide, every one alighted. It makes me 
breathless now to recall that long, panting 
pull. Used to forced marching, the Major 
strode ahead with provoking ease, while our 
feminine garments annoyed us so constantly, 
that for once we would have donned Mary 
Walker’s trousers willingly. Half way up, 
we stood aside to let a troop of twenty horses 
pass. They looked wonderfully pretty and 
graceful as they trotted in single file, winding 
down the steep, zigzag way, and behind them 
came the wagons of their owners. The flash- 
ing eyes, the gleaming teeth, barbaric opu- 
lence of ear-rings and gorgeous coloring of 
raiment marked them gypsies. Some of the 
women walked with a free, swinging, yet 
stately gait, smiling a courteous greeting as 
they passed. 

When at length we reached the crest, no 
one gaye a thought to the precedent fatigue. 
Our elevation was 7,350 feet ! and our cyclo- 
rama lay beneath us, a hundred miles in 
extent. Down in the valley on our right 
gleamed the Henry and Jackson Lakes. From 
Henry Lake the Snake River trickles away, 
& mere. silver thread, ever widening as it 
winds: toward. far Oregon, where it blends 
with that’ ‘grand Columbia River of th 
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North. Mountain majestic in their 
amethystine robes, wooed the clouds with their 
soaring peaks, against the horizon-lines, while 
nearer foot-hills were either sombre with thick 
growths of evergreens, or gray with leafless 
ghosts of trees killed by resistless fires. So far 
below us were they, that bare trunks eighty feet 
high looked only like velvet pile smoothly molded 


ranges, 


over mountain-slopes. 


We stood silently gazing, fixing the glorious | 


picture in our hearts, till, with a little tremble 
of resistless emotion, Nan began the Ze Dewm. 
The Major’s rich baritone instantly accompanied 
her, and never in any builded temple has that 
magnificent psalm been more fittingly sung. 

As the last note died away, poor Andrews, wip- 
ing his eyes with the back of his rough hand, 
muttered, in a choked voice : “‘ Thet’s jest grand ! 
I never hearn nothin’ like it nowhere! Thank 
Thank ye, The angels must sing like 


ye ! miss ! 
that !” 

It was long past sunset when we caught our 
first glimpse of Fire Hole Basin. The descent 
thither was so fearfully steep and stumpy, that 
well shaken. Our horses slipped and 
wallowed in a soil like voleanic ashes; centres of 
gravity seemed nowhere, yet nothing mattered, 
for our long-cherished dream was coming glo- 
riously true, and Goblin-land lay at our feet. 

From countless hot springs and geysers love- 
liest wreaths of vapor drifted skyward. I could 
only think of some wide battle-field from whose 
batteries: the smoke and constant cannonading 
poured. Vast silvery spaces surrounding these 
seething springs were like snow-drifts forgotten 
by the past Winter, which langhing Summer had 
allowed to linger in her green meadows. Through 
these great meadows, shining rivers made fantastic 
curves, and just in the centre of the valley the 
brilliant red roofs of the hotel cottages put a note 
of vivid color. 

One more ford, a last convulsive effort’ of our 
jaded horses, and we gained the log hotel. Here 
we found the same queer partitions we had seen 
at Snake River. Mere sheeting covering thin 
boards, and such wide cracks that every word of 
ordinary conversation was audible from room to 
room, while you could easily tell how long your 
neighbors kept their candles burning. 

Ushered to our box-like apartments, the porter 
immediately brought a brimming bucket of hot 
mineral water which he soft 
silk.” We found it all he promised, and later, 
ordering a bath of the same magical fluid, we 
were conscious of a distinctly new delight. No 
one can fancy the pleasure of such an experience ! 
It must be tried. 

In the common parlor, a distinguished New 
Yorker (whose parade of piety and wealth makes 


we were 


described ‘‘ as 


as 


4 


| pool in wildest commotion. 
| became now and then an angry snarl; the we- 
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his eminence) sat reading—a Seaside Library 
novel! Three happy-faced Germans came to 
write and chatter at the same table; his reproy- 
ing glances made no impression on their Teutonic 
sensibilities, and every one smiled when he wrath- 
fully stalked out to the office, to reappear with 
the porter bearing a lamp for his exclusive use. 
Later, we were very much amused by the mes- 
; sages the great man ordered transmitted over the 
telephone. His full name was used in each in- 
stance: ‘‘ Mr. desires another sol- 
dier sent down to escort his party to the Falls 
to-morrow morning,” ete. “Mr, ———- ——— 
desires eight rooms reserved at the Falls Hotel ; 
also, Mr. wishes saddle-horses put 
aside for the exclusive use of his party.” 

We ought to have been awe-struck, but we were 





not, and the next morning, when we started for 
the Upper Basin, we met the soldier detailed for 
extra escort. Poor fellow! He had ridden forty 
miles in the night for a nabob’s whim, and must 
farther endure the journey to the Falls that day! 
yet there was no possible need of other protection 
on the way between the stations than the regular 
patrol. 

Oh, what a ride we had that morning ! 
the forests soared the ceaseless wreaths of snowy 


Over 


vapor, tell-tales of the hot springs which we 


reached in half an hour. We drove across acres 


of rock covered with filmy breadths of rippling 
water, and only left the wagon at the edge of the 


‘*formation.” This term is constantly used to 
designate the curious deposit of mineral salts. 
To those who have trodden its coral-like reefs, 
the word is magical, bringing a vision of ala- 
baster wrought by elfin fingers in dainty patterns 
of fantastic foliage and fairy flowering. It was 
eminently necessary to ponder well the paths of 
our feet, for the formation was everywhere cov- 
ered with water. Cold, it would not have mat- 
tered much, but boiling hot, the experiment 
might prove unpleasant. (Mem.—Don’'t forget 
your sandals, ladies, when you are going to in- 
spect geysers !) 

Andrews shambled ahead in his queer, apa- 
thetic teamster fashion, but as he drew near the 
great Fountain he grew alive, and shouted: 

‘‘Ye'd better hurry up! 
ter shewt !” 

Having obeyed, we found the great circular 


She’s gittin’ ready 


Its sullen growling 


ters heavily heaved in great swells, tlien break- 
ing, sent showers of glittering drops far above 
our heads; but the grand outburst was so delayed 
that we turned to inspect the adjacent pools. 
How infinitely lovely they were! Each had its 
individual charm of form or color. Some, per- 
| fectly calm, lay smiling wp at the blue heaven ; 
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others lightly stirred, as if sympathizing with the 
violent throes of the Fountain; but all were so 
erystal clear that we could gaze far down their 
pearl - incrusted throats. 
dered pathway to the famous “ Paint Pots.” 
Who would ever imagine that decorous dame 
Nature could play such mad pranks as those every- 
where manifest in the Yellowstone region ? Ap- 
parently she has held her secret revels here for 
Fancying the solitude impenetrable, she 
has cast aside her usual regularity of demeanor, 
and found delight in contradicting her own laws. 
Every one must laugh at the Paint Pots! 
Comical, fascinating, spluttering, puzzling things ! 
Did you ever chance to hear clothes boiling on a 
washing -day ? 


ages. 


Do you recollect the growling 


rumble of the water among the obstructing linen ? | 


the exultant “pop” and hiss, when the suds 
at length in ** boiling over”? So 
sound the Paint Pots! but their struggle to boil 
over is always abortive, amounting only to little 
ridiculous explosions, which leave for a few sec- 
onds quantities of beheaded bubbles circled by 
pretty rings. The substance is so pasty that these 
rings cannot spread more than a few inches, and 
the growl of defeat goes on perpetually. How 
like our own helpless human nature amid con- 
stant failure and disappointment was the impo- 
tent commotion ! 

The largest Pot, or pool, is at least fifty feet in 
diameter. Fancy an enormous bow! of boiling cus- 
tard tinted with strawberry-juice, and you have 
its likeness. Smaller Pots were all about us, 
seething and spluttering as if they were of vast 


succeeded 


. . . . | 
importanee—again very much like fussy Tittle | 
They were variously tinted, some | 


humanities. 
being greenish, others blue-gray, and one gam- 
boge, but the prevailing color was a_ bright 
shrimp-pink. 

The Major thrust a long stick into one, and 
like curious children, we each verified the smooth- 
ness of the pretty mixture. No grinder of colors 
ever reduced his paint to finer texture, and we re- 
membered Silas Lapham. 
sternly suggestive of Pluto’s dominion, for the 
sulphurous exhalations half stifled us, yet we 


hated to turn away, though we were rewarded | 
the next moment, for 


the Fountain gave us glori- 


ous greeting, sending its magnificent jet so high 


that, as we gazed, we seemed ourselves trans- 


formed into naturalized citizens of Goblin-land. 

If the Lower Basin satisfied all previous fan- 
cies, the marvels of the Upper Basin astounded 
us. The “Grotto,” the ‘‘ Castle,” the ‘ Lone 
Star,” the “‘ Giant,” the “ Bee-hive,” the ‘* Splen- 
did” and the “‘ Giantess ” form a dazzing galaxy 
of geyser stars, while nearer the hotel, ‘‘ Old 
Faithful” dominates all the valley. Trom 


. | 

Reluctantly leaving | 
8 | 

them, we stumbled along a stony, juniper -bor- 


The whole place was | 


the | 


| cone of the “Giant ” came no hint of approach- 

ing eruption, and the woe of a disappointed hope 
effaced all the gladness of already accomplished 
desires. Of course we grumbled a little as we 
drove away toward the hotel. 

“ Ye'll be sure to see ‘Old Faithful,’ anyhow, 
an’ pr’aps the ‘Giant’ ‘ll go off when we come 
back !” said Andrews, consol! gly, but all the way 
up-the road we followed the example of Mrs. Lot, 
looking backward till our necks ached with thie 
strain. We were not afraid of turning into salt, 

but we might have become incrusted with “ for- 
mation.” 

The site of the hotel was well chosen. From 
its piazza you may overlook all the ‘ Basin,” 
| while within a stone’s- throw ‘Old Faithful” 
comes to time every sixty-five minutes! We 
had hardly set foot upon the piazza when some 
| one shouted in ecstasy, ‘‘ By Jove! there goes the 


op 


‘Giant’! There was a rush, a mere glimpse 
of some army-blue trousers, and in a breath the 
wearer of those garments was in his saddle, tear- 
ing down the valley to give general notice of the 
event. Several camping parties had been waiting 
four days in the vicinity, while others, who, like 
| the kings and prophets of the hymn, * desired it 
long,” had gone ** without the sight.” Were we 
not in luck ? 

We gave one swift glance at the mighty ascend- 
ing pillar of cloud, then, scrambling back anyhow 
to our places, drove rapidly down the hill. 

Will any one, who has beheld the ‘* Giant,” ever 
forget the scene ? All about the pulpit-like crater 
| lie acres of streaming ‘‘ formation,” but you never 
| think that wonderful till the first overwhelming, 
paralyzing amazement has passed. Then, catch- 
ing a long, sobbing breath as you come back to 
| sentient existence, you look about as you might if 

suddenly landed in the moon, and begin to exam- 
ine details. Probably you are standing in a pool 
of water. You did not know-tt, and would not 
| have cared if you had known it. What was any 
| physical discomfort compared with such a spec- 
tacle ? 

Straight away and aloft shoots the vast column 
of steam and boiling water, till at a height of 250 
feet the splendid jet breaks -in cascades of jewel- 
spray, while the vapor still soars, launching afloat 
great fleets of cloud-ships. The wind snatches 
the dazzling masses, tears them, blows them in 
sheet-like drifts, which instantly descend, form- 
ing pointed arches like the front of some superb 
Gothic cathedral, whose silver spire ever towers 
| high im air. ! 





Glorious ! stupendous! appalling ! 
| Our greed of the wonderful was for once satisfied 
to the uttermost. Sight absorbed all other senses, 
till the mighty throb, throb of the ‘ Giant’s” la- 
boring pulse struck our reawakened hearing. 
Then we wendered about the crater, heedlessly 
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crossing the steaming formation, staring at other | 


groups, as if amazed to find anything or any- 
body real, and wishing for the genius of a Dante 
to fitly picture the scene. 


As usual, Nan broke the general trance, saying, 


in a tone of intense conviction : 


“Now I know 


where the clouds are made! 


There wasn’t one | 


GOBLIN-LAND. 


The principal sight on the way back to Fire 
Hole was Hell’s Half Acre, but we were too weary 
to examine the place closely. It was once the 
crater of an active volcano; now it is a prismatic 
lake inclosing countless boiling springs. 

Queen’s weather again the next day, if there 
was a bit of a chill in the air; but that same 


in all the sky when we came, but just look now /” | chill shook out a new manifestation of excellence 


Surely she was right. The fair heaven was 
crowded with white squadrons of cloud - ships 


sweeping away to the west, where they would lie 


‘*OLD FAITHFUL” 


in the suyset-harbor till all their sails should be 
gold. Who 


tinted with glowing crimson and 
might guess their final haven ? 
Returning to the hotel, we secured our needed 
luncheon, and then sat down very near ‘Old 
Faithful.” True to its reputation, the miracle 
was wrought ‘on time.” The column is not so 
immense, nor does it soar quite so high, as that 


of the “Giant,” but oh! how enchanting! It 





in our matchless porter. When we were ready to 
start, John brought a pair of heavy gray blankets 
which he tucked about us, observing : ‘ The ladies 
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will find it awful cold up yonder, and you can 
bring these back.” 

It was already ‘‘awful cold,” and we blessed 
John with the blessing of those who would have 
been “ready to perish,” but for his kindness. 

At noon we camped beside Front Creek, a 
funny little stream of delicious water. At this 
point we began meeting the Northern Pacific 
The roomy, well-appointed equipages 


stages. 


rushes up with a rocket’s whiz for 160 feet, and | made the contrast with our own shabby * outfit ‘i 
coquets with the sunshine for just five minutes. | very provoking. A little beyond Front Creek 





the road branches 
toward the right. 
There lies the 
course to the Yel- 
lowstone Lake, but 
we, who had seen 
Tahoe, did not care 
to make the extra 
day’s journey. The 
Falls were our ob- 
jective point, and 
far away glittered 
the white dome of 
Sulphur Mountain. 
At least 500 feet in 
height rises this hill 
of solid sulphur. 
At its base, and 
close beside our 
path, we found the 
loveliest —and—the 
worst-smelling hot 
spring ever known. 
The pool is perhaps 
35 feet in diameter. 
Its borders are 
gemmed with row 
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COOKING FISH IN THE HOT SPRINGS. 


upon row of sul- 
phur crystals. 
Brown, red, 
shrimp - pink 
and pale-yellow 
are harmoni- 
ously mingled, 
and in their 
midst lies the 
milky-green 
water. The 
liquid surges, 
tosses, rises in 
foam-crested 
ridges, then 
with «a hoarse 
growl uplifts a 
fountain of ex- 
quisite beauty. 
As you exclaim 
in admiration, 
the odor reaches 
and stifles you. 
It is so disgust- 
ing, so vile, that 
you will flee at 
once. Ugh! 
We caught 
our first view of 
the Yellowstone 
River about two 


7? 


o'clock. Superb 
walls of dark-gray 
granite hemmed the 
channel on either 
side ; forests of pine 
and spruce shadow- 
ed the swiftly sweep- 
ing water, so utter- 
ly unconscious how 
soon every crystal 
d rop would be 
churned and dashed 
to vaporous foam. 
As we neared the 
hotel, we heard the 
roar of the Upper 
Fall, and knew the 
Grand Cafion was 
almost in view. The 
hotel was even more 
shanty-like than 
any we had seen, 
resembling very 
much a primitive 
boarding - house on 
Martha’s Vineyard 
in the good old 


OBSIDIAN CLIFFS, 
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camp -meeting times. We found a mammoth 
stove of sheet-iron in the general office, and the 
partitions were the same skeleton things we had 
known. This time, however, no friendly sheeting 
covered the cracks and knot-holes, but we only 
laughed and hung up our extra wraps by way of 
tapestry. Ifad we not once, in Colorado, staid at 
a hotel where the partitions were hardly higher 
to the 
blessed 
out to 


than a man’s head, leaving wide spaces 
We ascertained that the 
wire mattress was present, and then went 


beams above ? 


mount our horses. 

The bridle-path follows the very brink of the 
precipice, but our nerves had been steadied by 
many a precedent experience among the Sierras, 
so that the danger was only a new element of fas- 
cination. Directly beneath us, over black, ragged 
rocks, tributary streams dashed their pretty, sil- 
at our right, the Upper Fall 


very cascades ; 


thundered away, and we caught one glimpse of | 


rushing whiteness ; then we crossed a tiny 


its 


Grand Cafion burst upon us! 

When Moran’s picture of this cafion was placed 
in the Senate Corridor at Washington many a 
skeptical observer remarked that such vivid col- 
oring was impossible in any natural scenery ; but 
in the presence of the real view, the living rocks 
declare the impotence of any human genius to 
I stood 


fore Moran’s picture a few days since. 


again be- 
The col- 


used to seem too strong were dim and 


represent their brilliant tones. 


ors that 
faded compared with those my memory showed 
me, 

The beautiful falls in the Yosemite drop from 
their awful height over solemn cliffs of black and 
gray, but the Yellowstone is alone in its gorgeous 
splendor. 
that may fitly express the sweep of rapturous 
emotion when such revelations meet the eye ? 


To try to tell it by any grouping of ordinary | 


words seems absurd : to feel at ! —oh ! it is to 


‘ 
catch one glorious glimpse of the splendid ecstasy 


an untrammeled soul might know. 

After two miles of spasmodic jogging over the 
very uneven trail, we reached Point Lookout and 
dismounted. The Point is an odd spur of chalky 
rock shooting out some twenty feet below the edge 
of the precipice. In shape and size it very much 
resembles a ship’s bowsprit. The scramble thither 
was neither easy nor graceful. Only one person 
could cling or sit at the extreme point where the 
view was most sublime, and then the daring sight- 
seer hung directly over the abyss. 

A thousand feet below us, in a passion of impo- 
tent rage, the river writhed along. It was so 
lovely in its wrath, however, that we were fain 
to watch its course and leave the thunder-chal- 
lenge of the Falls unnoticed. 


; length. 


| called from the bank: ‘Mamma! Say! 
bridge of tilting poles, and—the marvel of the | 


Who shall be inspired with phrases | 


The water is ex- | 


quisitely green, having the peculiar changeful 
lustre of rich silken fabrics. For brief lengths 
it was brilliantly, vividly clear ; at the next bend, 
shadowed and deepened, each ripple crested with 
foam, it moved onward like some splendid eme- 
rald serpent whose scales were edged with silver, 
and it seemed as if we migh¢ hear an angry hiss, 
but not one murmur reached us. 

The plunge of the Yellowstone Fall is 
feet—more than twice the height of Niagara! 
Clouds of spray and mist veil more than half its 
Among these, rainbows are everywhere 
astray, tangling their bright hues in fascinating 
combinations against the gleaming background 


360 


| of the falling torrent. 


Mrs. Gummidge sat as if entranced. All her 
heart was in her eyes; then, at length, having 


|found her metaphor, she exclaimed: “It looks 


. 


exactly like the ‘Giant’ upside down! 

The words had scarcely left her lips when Nan 
Doesn't 
the Fall look exactly like the ‘Giant’ upside 
down ?” 

The sun was settling in the west, and we were 
summoned for the return march, but obeyed with 
a reluctance only one remove from flat rebellion. 
The mention of supper seemed a blasphemy. 
Then, after voraciously consuming that meal- 
which was a necessary parenthesis in our trans- 
port—we walked to the Upper Fall. The stroll 
was over a woodland path, and the air was de- 
licious with sylvan scents, Great shelves of rock 
make admirable resting -places upon the very 
brink of the cataract, where we sat to gloat at 
our ease over the new revelation. 

Then, shivering, we went indoors. We shivered 
much more the next morning while we made our 
toilets with benumbed fingers. August and shiv- 
ering are usually incompatible, but that morning 
no possible glory of scenery was half so attractive 
as the hideous sheet-iron stove in the office. 
Every one crowded round it as if it were a shrine. 

By the time breakfast was over our faithful 
Andrews was ready. The exciting sting of the 
sunlit outer air was quite another thing from the 
imprisoned chill of the hotel. 
nerve and set all our pulses gladly leaping when 
we started for the Mammoth Hot Springs over a 
new path, 


It braced every 


Up hill and down dale we went, chiefly follow- 
ing the broad Government road, and reaching 
Norris Geyser Basin in time for luncheon at an- 
other shanty. The geysers here are leas notable 
than those of the Upper Basin. The “Monarch” 
is the grandest, and we humbly demanded audi- 
ence of his majesty, but after waiting an hour we 
left his ante-chamber in disgust. 

We passed the great Obsidian Cliffs. Volcanic 
glass fused and upheaved in grand black masses! 

















Each successive layer is curiously veined and pol- 
ished, while the winds of uncounted years have 
brought to all the crevices a scanty soil, bearing 
a growth of grass and fern. Broken bits of the 
curious substance lay all about in shining frag- 
Many of them were like agate in their 
beautiful wavy lines. Past lake 
winding brook we went, meeting 


ments. 
and forest and 
gangs of road- 
laborers, Whcse picturesque camps were half-hid- 
den by trees, and ever nearing the great Snow 
Mountains. 

At one point, called the Golden Gate, we passed 
between the towering crags of the mountain on 
our left, and a huge fragment standing like a 
sentinel tower to guard the pass. Here the color- 
ing was so gorgeous that Nan declared “ the rocks 


had been.stained by the sunsets they had faced | 


for ages.” 
At the last 


the ‘Terraces ! 


curve, we saw below us the hotels 
It was only three o’clock 
when we finished the ride at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel. The building lacks beauty of out- 
line, and its color offends the eye as its awkward 
name vexes the ear, but it 7s a hotel—not a log- 


and 


The piazzas ure broad, the 
corridors are spacious, and tourists have a pleas- 
ant way of leaving the drawing-rooms to their 
upholstered horror, while they gather in the wide 
central office. 


cabin or a shanty. 


We found our rooms exceedingly pleasant, but 
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vasa sapphire, circled with rows of brown topaz, 
pink rubies and crystal; another was an ame- 
thyst, nestling in borders of Byzantine mosaic ; 


e > 


_next, a cluster of fire-opals glowed and _paled 


| 








we quickly ** dumped ” our traps, and started for | 


those matchless Terraces. All through the valley 
the verdure of Summer was still spread, and, in 
the midst of this, the white levels climbing sky- 
ward seemed a celestial stair-way leading to the 
heaven of our dreams. The splendid succession 
of steps are as regularly placed as those by which 
you approach St. Peter’s, only the Terraces are so 
dazzlingly white, and their surface so delicately 
fluted, that they seem of yesterday. 

No wildest fancy of Jules Verne, nor fantastic 





. . . . e | 
tale of Oriental invention, ever described any- | 


thing like the exquisite, fascinating beauty of the 
Frost- work, lace - work, coral - fret and 
daintiest porcelain moldings were under our feet, 
while the apparent alabaster was threaded by rib- 
bons of brilliant color, The purity of the strange 

s greatest wonder till you note the al- 
most invisible films of scalding water constantly 
flooding the formation.” These accumulate, mak- 
ing rivulets so crystal clear that no hint is given 
of the coloring held in solution, yet every tiny 
channel has its own vivid tint. 


scene. 


place is it 


When, at length, we stood breathlessly happy 
upon the highest level, we were among Nature’s 
crown-jewels. Such bewildering, ravishing group- 
ing of flashing gems set in frosted silver ! 


jewel was incontestably of the purest water—a 
The largest | 


pool of surpassing lucent loveliness. 





Rach | 


within a turquois rim; and yonder lay an eme- 
rald bound in silver, while aqua marines, with 
settings of Etruscan gold, were dotted everywhere. 
Could the vision of St. John at Patmos have been 
fairer than the scene about us, with the fathom- 
less blue sky bending over it all, and the sunset 
glory in the west broken by great gates of pearl ? 
We were apparently astray in cloud-land. 

We trod lightly along the cloud-paths lest our 
human feet might crush their dainty tissue, and 
only when once again in the valley did we recog- 
nize how weary were our mortal muscles. 

Our last day was occupied by the pilgrimage 
back to Fire Hole over a road we had not seen. 

Crossing the Gibbon Meadows, we saw a sign 
indicating the Gibbon Paint Pots. 

**Oh, the lovely things! 
cried Nan. 

We had only to 
stone odor floats 
filled with clotted 


I must see those !” 


follow our noses, for the brim- 
far afield. One ‘ Pot” was 
gore, another was liquil gam- 
boge, while burnt sienna and violet were plenti- 
ful. While we stood admiring them, a party of 
scientific Englishmen came with their usual ag- 
gravating coolness in the presence of the greatest 
marvels. ‘They gave chemical names to all the 
beautiful colors, speculated on their remarkable 
qualities, and remarked : ‘* We’ve seen the same 
thing in Australia, don’t you know !” 

**T don’t believe they ever saw anything at all 
like it!’ muttered Nan, with indignation, then 
she flashed such a glance from her mischievous 
eyes, that the youngest Briton never looked at 
the Paint Pots again while she remained, and the 
Major lectured her for flirting. 

Rainbows had most distinctive features 
throughout our journey, and a slight sun-shower 
provided a final spectacle of niftchless magnifi- 
cence. 


been 


The glorious arch spanned the entire 
valley, while against the sombre clouds two copies 
were painted, almost as radiant as the original. 

It was sunset when we reached Fire Hole for 
the last time. The place had now a home-like 
air. Every hour had brought some freight oZ 
gladness; our dream of the Yellowstone had 
“come true.” 

All the long way back to Beaver Cafion we 
looked eagerly for the famous ‘Tetons, but they 
were hidden in clouds. Snows rested thickly on 
all the mountain-peaks, and a bitter wind moaned 
its prophecy of Winter desolation, but Nan’s elo- 
quence about her ‘*Goblin-land” never flagged. 
The elves have it to themselves now, but for the 
sake of our bright fay they had entertained us 
with cousinly courtesy. 
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THEE AND ME.—‘‘I TOUCHED HER SATIN SLEEVE, 


IT IS BEFORE GOD!”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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“THEE AND ME.” 


“THEE 


AND ME.” 


A FLAME FROM A CHRISTMAS HEARTH. 


HEAVEN had suddenly opened in the little | 


brown cottage of Grandfather Darling, in Willow 
Lane. 


Mark and Dorothy, sitting in shy silence before | 
the wide, old-fashioned chimney-place, with its | 


Christmas festival of blazing logs, started with a 
simultaneous movement to replace a falling brand 
that sent a shower of starry sparks over the 
hearth. 
accidentally touched, and their eyes, as Dorothy 
looked up, met in one fascinated gaze from 
which neither could withdraw. Softly, as if by 


some natural law of shadows, the silhouette fig- | 


ures on the opposite wall blended in one, with 
interlocked arms and face bent to face. 

‘‘Dear, I love you.” 

It might have been only the ecstatic murmur 
of the flames drinking the blood of the orchard- 
wood consecrated to the glory of the Christmas- 
eve. Possibly the blending of the figures was 
only a fantastic play of the shadows, after all. 

The fire, eating deeper into the heart of the 
apple-branches, suddenly burst in a flood of light 
over the youth and maid, sitting again—she with 
face down bent, he with eyes eagerly seeking, but 
no longer finding, hers. 

In that blissful swoon of sense, all her blood 
had rushed back upon her heart, leaving her face 
shining wilh a white, still-soul radiance ; but now 
the red current was surging up to th espirals of 
blonde hair blowing about her forehead, and 
tingling with strange thrills to the finger-tips of 
the hand, fluttering like that of a newly captured 
bird, in that of the suddenly bold lover. 

Grandfather Darling, in his favorite nook by 
the hearth-stone, with his white head bowed upon 
the hand which had shielded his eyes from the 
heavenly pantomime before the Christmas: blaze, 
here lifted his serene old face and turned toward 
Dorothy, who was blushing with holy shame. 

“‘Seems, child, as if she was here to-night,” 
he said, in a soft, reverent way, and sighing 
tremulously. 

““Yes, I hope she is, grandfather,” Dorothy 
hreathed, as reverently, but with a new, thrilling 
inflection of voice that moved him strangely. 

He turned and looked at her more closely, with 
a deep lustre in his still clear, dark eyes. 

What he saw was the familiar face, transfigured 
with a beauty whose inward source his old heart 


recognized in the faintly renewed thrills of its | 


own love. 
“Perhaps thee would like to have me tell thee 


ubout our wooing ?” he said, seeing beyond the | 


shining outline of Dorothy’s face the darker, 


As the work was completed, their hands | 


more passionate and absorbing background of her 
lover's. 

“Oh, yes, grandfather,” breathed Dorothy’s 
flute-tones again. 

“Yes, yes, grandfather,” echoed the deep bass 
of Mark Ellis. 

The blaze from a thoroughly enkindled branch 
| of wood just then lit up, with a supernatural 
glow, a portion of the wall opposite grandfather, 
| where hung a portrait to which all eyes suddenly 
and instinctively turned. 

It was that of a young woman, not much older 
than Dorothy, dressed in the quaint, simple fash- 
ion of grandfather’s youth ; the beautiful face, in 
| the flash and flicker of the firelight, seeming full 
| of the sparkle and flush of life that had kindled 
| its subject fifty years before. 

** She—she was more than ¢hat,” the old lover 
said, marking the transfiguration of the portrait, 
which, nevertheless, paled beside the reality of 
his inner vision. 

**She looked like —like Dorothy,” suggested 
| young Ellis, paying the highest tribute possible 
to the lovely portrait. 

** Somewhat,” asserted grandfather, slowly, and 
with a mental reservation not in Dorothy’s favor. 
‘She was beautiful as—as an angel, children. 
That is what she was—an angel. I couldn’t have 
lived without her. Yet I came near missing her. 
I never told thee, did 1? We never talked about 
_it—not to others. But now I see—yes, I see thee 
| can understand. 

‘We were far apart in station. I was but a 
poor Quaker lad. She was a rich lady. And 
when I say that, I don’t mean only that she was 
the daughter of a wealthy man, but that she was 
rich in all the heavenly graces that thee can see 
faintly imaged there.” 

And he lifted his hand as in benediction toward 
the portrait on the wall. 

«Yes, grandfather,” asserted Dorothy, moving 
to a low seat by his side, close followed by the 
lover, who, taking the chair she had just vacated, 
drew near enough to possess himself again of her 
hand, as though that were a medium of commu- 
nication with the divine sphere which seemed to 
| have descended upon them. 

‘We met as the high and the low,” continued 
Grandfather Darling. ‘‘ She came sometimes to 
my flower-market, and I chose for her the richest 
and fairest blossoms of their kind, presenting 
| them with a hand that would tremble shamefully 
in spite of me.” 

“* Yes ?” smiled Mark, sympathetically, with a 
| thrilling pressure of the hand in his. 
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‘The money that she left for the flowers, 
which her touch made sacred I could never drop 
with that of other customers. It fell in a vase 
consecrated to such use, and I gave it to her 
church, where I often went, but with the hope of 
seeing her, taking my part in the solemn re- 
sponses, that I might mingle my voice with hers. 
I ought not to tell thee such things. 
wrong a 

(irandfather Darling paused, a deep flush creep- 
ing wp to his white hair. 

‘Dear grandfather,” murmured Dorothy, lay- 
ing her blonde head in tender forgiveness on his 
knee. 

es | 


simply. 


It was very 


see thee can understand,” he replied, 

‘Do not fear,” responded young Ellis, assur- 
ingly. 

‘‘Sometimes,” went on the narrator, ‘she 
would ride past my gardens on her beautiful 
horse, which she sat as a queen on her throne, 
and then my eyes would follow her till she dis- 
appeared from view—ay, and beyond, for I still 
seemed to see her where she was not. 

‘‘One day, a wisp of paper, tossing across the 
way as she came galloping down the street, fright- 
ened her horse, which reared so suddenly aside 
that his fair burden was cast against the stone 
block by my door. Breathless, I rushed out, 
caught her in my arms, and bore her in, before 
another, as I thought, could mark the accident. 

‘* She was white and still as the dead, and all 
my untold love burst forth in words I had never 
given to the air before. I even dared to kiss the 


hand I was chafing, in my passion ; and suddenly 
she opened her eyes and gazed up at me, as 
though I were of another world. 
‘“*Why did you wake me ? she ¢ 
‘I thought I had gone to heaven, and I was 
80 happy, because there I should not marry Clay 


vid, at last. 


7 


Russell.’ 

‘* At that instant the man himself—Clay Rus- 
sell—rushed in, exclaiming over the danger, the 
tidings of which a messenger had just carried to 
him; and he gathered her in his arms and bore 
her off to the carriage in waiting, leaving me but 
the burning memory of those eyes that seemed 
to have opened in my very soul. 

‘* After that, I heard of the approaching nup- 
tials of Esther Stuart and Clay Russell, and I had 
orders to reserve all my roses and finest flowers 
for decoration of the church, on an evening in 
the heart of June.” 

‘Ah! grandfather, that was so hard for thee,” 
murmured Dorothy, tenderly. 

“Tt was the twining of funeral-wreaths for me 
indeed, my Dolly; but I did my duty well, even 
to the strewing of the roses in the way of the 
bridal procession. I could not help it, though— 











the thing I did. When I flung my last rich offer- 
ing at her feet, a strange impulse seized me, and 
I touched her satin sleeve, whispering, inaudibly 
to all ears but hers: 

“** Remember, it is before God 

‘Her face, if possible, turned a shade paler 
than it was. A smothered ery broke from her 
lips, and she fell fainting in her father’s arms. A 
wild confusion now ensued, and there was no 
wedding that evening. A long illness followed, 
and when Esther Stuart recovered, she declined 
to marry Clay Russell.” 

‘‘And then, grandfather ?” inquired Dorothy, 
eagerly. 

The old man was silent, but the expression of 
his face, as he sat gazing into the fire, was one of 
beatific content. 

The young lovers looked at each other with un- 
derstanding of a memory which could not be bab- 
bled about. 

To the fancy of each the subsequent events 
were clear, 

‘We were married on Christmas-eve, five years 
later,” at length added the old lover, gently. 
‘‘And always thereafter, on Christmas-eve, we 
sat by a blazing fire like this, not talking much, 
but seeming to see further and further into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
I see thee will know.” 

Another silence ensued —a silence eloquent 
to the sense of the group beside the radiant 
hearth. 

‘Strange, how one by one the dear children 
passed away, as though hastening to the upper 
world to greet the beautiful one when she came,” 
mused Grandfather Darling, who seemed in the 
silent interval to have been traveling over the 
stretch of years between the Then and Now. 
“And at last there is only three left—Dorothy 
Darling—the joy of the old man’s hearth.” 

‘And the joy of the young man’s heart,” sup- 
plemented Mark Ellis, venturing te touch his 
lips to the hand in his own. 

“Ay,” responded the occupant of the great 
arm-chair, stroking the blonde head leaning 
against his knee. ‘‘ But draw out the little 
round-table, my darling, and lay upon it the 
dainty china cups and plates that she loved. 
Bring in some simple cakes of thy own making, 
and let the kettle sing its song of cheer upon the 
hearth. We will have a feast of love, my chil- 
dren, and she will come to it.” 

Between the two tender servitors the order was 
softly obeyed, the fantastic shadows of the fire- 
light scarcely banished by the rose-shaded lamp. 
When the simple preparations were completed, 
Grandfather Darling bent his head in low in 
vocation : ‘‘ Lord, evermore give us to eat of Thy 
bread.” 


I tell thee now, because 








“THEE 


Dorothy’s hands trembled like lilies in the wind, 
as she poured the fragrant tea into the delicate 
cups, which she touched with reverent memory of | 
her who had.loved them. What she and Ellis 





| folding in the blaze. 


AND 


ME.” 





again, feeling that the shadows had deepened 
about the hearth since she left, he signaled her 
to a seat by his side, laying his old hand kindly 
on her shining hair. 

**Thee has chosen well,” he said. ‘* Thee will 
be very happy with the boy, I think ; but thee 
must not expect that the way will be all like this. 
That it might be, if it were possible to hold thy 
present state of mind, is true; yet thee will slip 
down into the common world again, where thee 
has to live. But as far as thee can, Dolly, try to 
see thy lover always in the light in which thou 
seest him to-night. 

‘** And now, sweetheart, if thee will bring a pil- 
low for my head, and lay a fresh branch upon the 
fire, I will sit here for an hour longer, and dream 
that I see the lovely apple-blossoms of May un- 
I shall be happiest here. 


| Thee knows—my heart does not always— rest 
| easily when I lie down.” 


‘But, grandfather, let me stay with thee,’ 
pleaded the girl, as she swiftly fulfilled his or- 


ders. 


**No, no, child. I have no need of thee. I 


| shall rest more quietly alone for an hour,” he 
“Go to thy dreams, dear. 
They will never in thy life be so sweet again. 
Good-night, my Doro- 


FATHER JAHN, GERMAN PATRIOT, AND FOUNDER OF THE 
TURNER ASSOCIATIONS. 


drank therefrom was the nectar of the gods, and | 
the bread they made a feint of tasting was the 
manna of heaven. What was it to Grandfather 
Darling, one might only guess by the look that he | 
cast across the table to the vacant place. 

When this little rite was completed, and the 
sacred china restored to its niche beside the fire- 
place, Mark Ellis, gently bidding good-night to 
grandfather, whe gave him his blessing, turned, 
as one going from paradise, to meet the hand of 
Dorothy. He could not have gained the door 
without her. She followed the guiding touch of 
his arm. Should she not have a worshipful | 
glance at the stars? The stars tell no secrets of | 
worshipful lovers. The solemn hush of a snow- | 
bound Winter night reigned without. Overhead, | 
the brave Orion was striding up the steep of 
heaven with his glory of shining worlds. But the | 
tender Pleiades, in their soft, humid blending of 
rays, seemed to the upward gazers on this Christ- 
mas-eve the truest light of Bethlehem. 

‘For thee and me !” young Ellis said, with the 
triumphant sense of possession that belonged to 
the first lovers in Eden, who felt that for them 
the glories of the universe were freshly created. 

But the words spoken could have been recalled | 
by neither afterward. Even the bliss of them 


would be lost in the dust-waves of time, for the | 


coarse fibre of clay cannot long endure the rapt- 
ures of spirit. 
As Dorothy came back to Grandfather Darling 


| The Father bless thee ! 


said, reassuringly. 


. 


thy.’ 
Dorothy laid her cheek caressingly to the fur- 


HON. SIGISMUND KAUFMANN, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
TURNVEREINS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
rowed forehead, and, with a murmured good- 
| night, went out. As the door closed softly upon 
| her, the old man reached out his arms in an 
| ecstasy of longing. 
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“Thou art here,” he said, addressing the in- 


visible presence. ‘This hour is for thee and 
me !” 
* * * * x * 


Mark Ellis, speeding to Willow-wood early on 
the following morning, with the desire to leave 
his Christmas tokens, found, as he divined, the 
door unfastened after his exit on the previous 
evening. 

Stepping lightly in, he made his way toward 
the remembered radiance of 


the room where 


heaven had burned, thinking to kindle afresh | 


the Christmas fire with reverent hand, and to 
leave there his gifts for the day. 


A strange chill struck to his heart as he passed | 


the threshold, and he stopped short, gazing as 
one spell-bound at the scene within. 


The radiant flames that he had left had dropped | 
into pale, dead ashes on the hearth, before which | 
still sat Grandfather Darling, his white head | 


lying back against the crimson support of his 
chair, and the peace and triumph of a holy con- 
queror showing in his immovable, calm face. 

Breaking the spell that for a moment held 
him, Ellis strode swiftly across the room, and 
bending over the still figure, laid his hand upon 
the forehead from which yesterday’s lines seemed 
almost to have wholly disappeared. It was icy 
cold. He touched the stiffened wrist upon the 
arm of the chair. It held no pulse. His hand 
sought the heart which had before this given 
its warning of the end. The warmth of life had 
gone out of it, and the wonderful mechanism was 
stilled forever. 

The young man stood trembling in awe 
dread before this majesty of death. How 
he to save Dorothy from the shock which 
unnerved himself ? 


was 


had 


and 


—, 


like the halo of a saint about the white head of 
the sleeper. 
Mark Ellis turned softly around, bearing with 


| him the shuddering Dorothy. 


**See !” he said, in an assuring voice. 

The serene, smiling old face, touched by the 
full glory of the Christmas-morning sun, ‘seemed 
transfigured with a celestial beauty. 

A great sob broke from Dorothy’s heart, on 
which her hands were closely clasped. She had 
She could only gaze. 

“So,” said the lover, holding her close again— 
**so shall you and I together—fifty years hence, 
perhaps—pass quietly, blissfully, into the splen- 
dors of the Unseen.” 


no words. 


AN OLD 


By G. 


DICTIONARY. 
L. A. 


Dr. Jounson’s famous “ Dictionary” created 
so great a revolution in English lexicography, 
that the names and merits of its predecessors 
have been to a very large extent obscured and 
forgotten. But there were strong men before 
Agamemnon, and many industrious and worthy 
dictionary-makers before Dr. Johnson. About 
thirty different English dictionaries had been 
published between the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century and 1755, the date of Dr. John- 
son’s epoch-making book. Many of these went 
through numerous editions. of the most 
popular among many generations of students 
of the last century was that Dyche’s Dictionary. 

Of the author, the Rey. Thomas Dyche, very 
little known. He was educated at the Free 
School at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and sunse- 


One 


is 


quently worked in London as a school-master. To 


While he waited, wondering, and uncertain | 
what to do, the door of an inner room softly | 
opened, and the girl, bearing Christmas love- | 

| 


gifts in her hand, looked out with a startled air. 

“Why, Mark! Are you here ? 
father up so early? Why, he gave me no chance 
to play Santa Claus last night, and I thought— 
Ah, Heaven !—is—is grandfather sleeping ?” 

Mark had stepped forward, striving to 
between Dorothy and the sculptured figure 
chair. 

* Dearest,” he said, taking her in his arms and 
hiding her face upon his breast, “let me be to 
you father, mother, sister, brother—all things 
that love be on earth. Listen —do not 
fear! She—she came for him last night—dear 
heart.” 

A spasm of trembling ran through the slight 
form that he held, but the face was 

The first rays of the morning sun 
ment shot in at the eastern window, 


stand 
in the 


can 


and circled 


| Street, Fetter Lane, 20th December, 1708. 
And grand- 


his old preceptor he gratefully dedicated his first 
publication. This was a Latin vocabulary, which 
was probably published in 1709, as the dedication 
is dated by the author from his school in Dean 
The 
book had reached a fifth edition in 1728. In 1709 


| he also issued a ‘‘ Guide to the English Tongue,” 


which contains his portrait in wig, gown and 
bands, and is prefaced by lines addressed to ‘‘ My 
ingenious Friend the Author,” by Nahum Tate, 
the poet-laureate. This work 


became a very 


| popular school- book, and went through many 


editions. A few years later Dyche became master 
of the Free School at Stratford-le-Bow, and about 
1720 published a ‘Spelling Dictionary,” which 
was the last of his books issued in his life-time. 
The only other biographical fact known about 
Mr. Dyche is that, in 1719, he was cast in £300 
damages for printing and publishing a scandalous 


not lifted. | libel reflecting upon the conduct of a then well- 
at this mo- | known John Ward, of Hackney. 


The ‘‘ New General English Dictionary,” with 























— — ————— 


which Dyche’s name is most associated was a post- 
humous publication, given to the world in 1735, 
when its author had probably been but a few 
years dead. It is stated on the title-page to have 
been originally begun by the late Rev. Mr. Dyche, 
and to have been finished by William Pardon, 
gentleman. This dictionary was compact, of a 
handy size, and was sold for the moderate price 
of six shillings. The sale was large and contin- 
uous, the successive editions varying little, save 
in the necessary alteration of a word or two in the 
title-page. This, as was then customary, gives a 
very full and often quaintly worded description 
of the contents of the book. It is stated to be 
‘peculiarly calculated for the use and improve- 
ment of such as are unacquainted with the learned 
languages,” and also to be “ for the use of such as 
have but an imperfect idea of the English Or- 
thography.” 

The dictionary proper is preceded by an Intro- 
duction and an abstract of English Grammar. In 
the Introduction we are told, in startling con- 
trast to what is now a leading feature in all good 
dictionaries, that derivations and etymologies are 
left out of the book, because, first, of their uncer- 
tainty, and secondly, ‘upon account of their Use- 
lessness to those Persons that these sort of Books 
are most helpful to, which are commonly such 
whose Education, Reading and Leisure, are 
bounded within a narrow Compass.” 

The absence of all attempt at giving deriva- 
tions is much to be regretted, for many of the 
old dictionaries contain most amusing etymolog- 
ical ** shots.” The wildest guesses were made at 
the origin of words, the inquirer being generally 
led astray by some fancied resemblance in sound 
or appearance, while the key to etymology, the 
history of words, was entirely neglected. 

Mr. Dyche, like most of the old lexicographers, 
includes in his work a large number of articles on 
persons and places of more or less importance. 
These form not the least interesting feature of 
the book. Some of the geographical articles are 
very long—that on England, for instance, fills 
nearly three pages. Many refer to very insig- 
nificant places, but sometimes contain curious 
items of information. At Dodbrook, in Devon- 
shire, we are told, there is ‘‘a particular custom 
of paying to the parson tythe of a liquor called 
white ale.” Eastbourne is described as ‘‘ seated 
near the sea, and noted for the birds called wheat- 
ears, which are caught here in great numbers.” 
Brighton is not mentioned, nor are many places 
of importance, such as Edinburgh and Paris. 
Similarly unequal is the treatment of many of 
the words in the vocabulary proper. ‘‘ Act” 
takes up a page, consisting almost entirely of an 
elaborate description of an “ Act of Faith,” with 
all its ceremonies, as prescribed and performed 
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| of a blackamoor white.” 
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by the Inquisition. ‘‘ Religion” fills more than 
two pages, and gives an account of the various 
religions of the world. ‘‘ Eye” has nearly three 
columns, but ‘‘ ear” only seven lines. Some of 
the actual definitions are curiously full—for in- 
stance, the common word “dodge” is thus de- 
fined: ‘‘ To cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, waver, 
boggle, shuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, to fly from 
one thing to another, to hop or skip, to hide.” 
Others are extremely concise: ‘“ Rightful” is 
simply “lawful”; ‘* Dragant ” —“ : 
called,” and so with many more. 

Many of the definitions are quaintly and amus- 
ingly worded. ‘‘Sand-eels,” we are told, are 
**such as chuse to lie and live in sand.” From 
the eel’s point of view, there is probably not 
much choice in the matter. ‘‘ Feet” are ‘the 
pedestals upon which men or other creatures 
walk”; ‘“‘gale” is a ‘‘sea term for a currency 
of air,” which is at least a mild way of putting 
it. ‘* Labor-in-vain ” has an article to itself, and 
is “‘any fruitless attempt, such as the washing 
** Lily-white,” 


gum 80 


we are 
gravely informed, is a ‘‘mock name for a chim- 
ney-sweeper.” ‘* Deosculation” is ‘‘an hearty 
or eager kissing a person with much affection 
and pleasure,” and ‘‘ charmer” is ‘a compli- 
mental term applied by lovers to their mis- 
tresses.” Sometimes the information is rather 
surprising, as when we are told that ‘‘ dreary” 
is “an old word still retained by the poets,” 
and that “sash” sometimes means “a girdle 
used to tie men’s night-gowns with.” 

A few unusual words are found. “ Foy” is 
said to be ‘‘a treat given by a person to his 
friends or acquaintance upon his change of, or 
bettering, his station in life, removing to a new 
habitation, going or setting out upon a journey, 
putting on new cloaths, &c.” The lovely word 
** circumaggeration ” means a heaping round 
about. ‘‘Anasarca” is ‘‘a kipd of dropsy, that 
fills the whole body with pituitous humors,” a 
definition that seems itself to stand in need of 
explanation. The word “ travally,” defined as 
‘*a particular beat of drum that goes round 
or through a camp, garrison, &c., in the morn- 
ing,” would appear to be a sadly mangled ver- 
sion of the reveille. Perhaps the most remark- 
able entry is the following : ‘‘ Monosceles, people 
of Ethiopia, whom the ancients reported had but 
one leg, yet were extraordinary jumpers; they 
were also called Scropedes, because their feet 
would shadow the body.” 

Some words would appear, from the definitions, 
to have then had significations other than those 
they now bear; a bibliographer is said to be ‘‘a 
book-seller, a trader in books,” and a novelist, 
‘‘an admirer of new things or changes, a news- 
monger or intelligencer.” ‘‘ Chromatic” is very 
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curiously defined as ‘one who never blushes, or 
whose color never changes.” 
planation of ‘‘ knave” is interesting and accu- 
rate: “ Knave, when applied to Children, is 
a familiar word of pleasure; and anciently, 
signified a servant; so in the old translation 
of the Bible, it is rendered Paul, the knave of 
Christ ; but now it generally means a cheating, 
imposing, rascally fellow.” 
Interesting references to old customs and 


The following ex- 


practices occasionally occur. 
defined as 


‘“« Beverage” is 
small treat of wine, ale, Xc., 
commonly claimed by, and given to, a person’s 
intimate acquaintance at the first wearing of 
a new suit of clothes.” 


"* & 


At the present day, in 
some parts of England, the word in this sense 
and both still familiar. In 
Ulster, when a lady wears a new dress for the 
first time, she is said * to give the beverage of 
it” to the first person whom she kisses after 
donning it. Under ‘‘ faggot,” the statement 
tnat, “in the Army, it 


the custom are 


for an inef- 
fective man, who receives no pay, ner does any 
regular duty, but only appears occasionally at 
a muster,” would seem to suggest a probable 
origin of the ‘‘ faggot-voter.” 

A few slang words are given in Mr. Dyche’s 
Dictionary : ‘‘ Noose, in the Cant Language, 
means both to marry and to hang.” ‘‘ Betty,” 
3. 


which is still occasionally used for a burg:ar’s 


is a term 








crowbar ; ‘‘ dust,” a slang word for money, dat- 
ing from the seventeenth century; and “kid” 
for a child, are, with others of a similar kind, 
duly entered. ‘‘ Diver” and “diving,” which 
were, in the earlier part of the last century, col- 
loquially used for the pickpocket and his trade, 
also find places. Gay warns the walker of Lon- 
don streets not to mix with any gathering crowd, 
for 

‘‘ Here dives the skulking thief, with practis’d sleight, 

And unfelt fingers make thy pocket light.” 


One of Dyche’s predecessors, Elisha Coles, 
**School-master, and Teacher of the Tongue to 
Foreigners,” who published a dictionary in 1676, 
included a large number of slang words and 
phrases ; for, he said, ‘‘ tis no disparagement to 
understand the Canting Terms. It may chance 
to save your Throat from being cut, or (at least) 
your Pocket from being pick’d.” 


THE TURNER ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Dr. H. METZNER. 

As THESE associations, known as the North 
American Turner Union, find their members 
almost exclusively among our population of Ger- 
man birth or parentage, few, probably, of our 
readers have any conception of the objects or 
extent of this organization, which has more than 
two hundred and fifty branches, with fine and 
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FORMES BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK TURNVERELN. 
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well-built halls in many of the larger cities, reach- 
ing in value nearly four millions of dollars. 
Although primarily intended for gymnastic 
training of the members, these Turner halls con- 
tain also schools for both sexes, in which especial 


attention is paid to German, natural science, 


music and art. 








needs and deserves care and development as well 
as the mind is becoming more and more general. 
Not only men of science, physicians, teachers, 
etc., insist upon a proper bodily training of our 
children, but the press is gradually taking up 
this question. Thus the apparent indifference 
of the people at large will soon be overcome. A 
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TURNER FESTIVAL AT CINCINNATI, JUNE, 1889. 


Rooms are also provided for chess and other 
games, 

An institution of this character, gradually ex- 
tending its influence, is one worthy the atten- 
tion. 

_ It is pleasing to note that the interest our peo- 
ple take in physical culture is rapidly growing in 
extent and depth. The opinion that the body 





full understanding of the matier will become the 
property of all, and the introduction of a regular 
course of physical exercises in our public schools 
and colleges but a question of time. 

So far, the public in general looks upon gym- 
nastics, or, rather, upon athletic sports, more as @ 
matter of individual pleasure, or a means to gain 
distinction and make money, or as reprehensible 
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because encouraging betting, rather than as an 
element of general education and development | 
whereby health, strength and all the other ben- 
eficial results due to a sound and ciara 
body are attained. 

To those men who thoroughly appreciate the 
value of physical training, and are convinced 
that without it our school-children are fast de- 
generating into weaklings, we count Mr. James | 
MacAlister, Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Philadelphia, who, in a lecture on ‘‘ Physical 
Training in Education,” on October 28th, 1886, 
in the Academy of Music of that city, said : 
«‘Any statement of the scope and purpose of 
education worthy of consideration must include 
the whole being of man. It must be made to 
cover the development and training of his bod- 
ily powers, his intellectual powers and his moral 
powers. Education fails to accomplish its end 
of fitting man to be a useful member of society 
if it neglects any one of these parts of his nature. 
We do not want a mere athlete: we do not want 
an intellectual prodigy with @ weak and sickly 
frame; we do not want a narrow ascetic who 
looks with contempt alike upon a well-developed 
body and a cultivated mind. What the great, 
living, moving world in which we have to play 
our part demands, is a man strong in bones and 
muscles and nerves, active in the play of every 
intellectual faculty, and free in the exercise of a 
sovereign will—a whole man, fitted to think, to 
do and to endure in all the duties and responsi- 
bilities which may fall to his lot in life.” 

Is it not strange that these just ideas should 
gain ground so slowly, and not arouse at once 
public attention in the face of the unsatisfactory 
physical condition of so many of our children ? 
This is to be wondered at all the more because 
there is an organization based on these very ideas, 
which has carried them into actual life, and has 
within the forty years of its existence achieved 
marked results in this country, although it has 
seldom received more than a passing reccgnition 
from the public. 

This organization is the North American 
Turner Union, or “ Turnerbund.” The scope | 
and meaning of the Turner Union cannot be un- | 
derstood without a knowledge of the history of 
German Turning and its founder. 

Friedrich Ludwig Jahn was the first of modern 
German Turners. Known throughout Germany 
as the “Turn Father,” he was a man of strong | 
mind, controlling will and iron convictions. He | 
was liberal in all his instincts, and was a German 
of the Germans. He was a young man in the 
days when Napoleon I. had his heel on the Prus- 
sian’s neck. He tried to become a professional 
scholar, studied philology at universities, and | 
wrote a little concerning words and roots. In 
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the dark days of 1806, however, his patriotism 
grew too strong for his habits, and he tried to 
enter the Army. 

He was unable to accomplish his purpose till a 
few days after the catastrophe at Jena, when he 
first put on the Prussian uniform and fled with 
the Prussian Army to Liibeck. Some time later 
he traveled from city to city, quietly exhorting 
the people to be true to their oppressed father- 
land, and to prepare to sacrifice all they had in 
the coming supreme effort of Prussia to shake 
herself loose from Napoleon’s grip. In 1810, in 
a book entitled “‘The German People,” he first 
developed his great plan of physical culture for 
the men of the nation. An army of trained Ger- 
man athletes to fight Frenchmen was his ideal. 
Shortly after the publication of this work, he 
determined to throw scholarship to the winds and 
to devote his life to arousing the German people 
and to developing their physical strength. In 1811 
he opened the first public Turning place in Ger- 
many on the Hasenheide, Berlin. Turning be- 
came popular throughout Prussia, and, under the 
encouragement of the Government, many public 
Turning places were constructed after the Berlin 
model. The defection of York and the King’s 
call to arms emptied the Turning places of Prussia 
like magic. ‘To a man, the Turners whom Jahn 
had taught to become strong, to love Germany 
and liberty, and to hate France and oppression, 
hurried to the battle-field. Jahn himself led a 
battalion of volunteers through the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, and in 1815 marched before them 
into Paris. - 

In the reactionary period which followed in 
Germany, Jahn and his Turners had a hard time 
of it. He and they demanded of the Prussian 
Government the rights and liberty for which they 
had fought. They got neither. In 1819 Jahn and 
many other athletic patriots were imprisoned, and 
every Turning place in Prussia was closed by or- 
ders from Berlin. Jahn was condemned to two 
years’ confinement in a fortress, but was set free 
at the end of the first year. He was exiled from 
his home, from the university in which he had 
been chosen professor, and was forbidden to go 
within ten miles of Berlin. But in spite of all 
this persecution, Turning would not down. The 
men who had suffered as Turners, fought as Turn- 
ers, and marched into Paris as Turners, had in 
some way fallen into the habit of associating 
Turning with love of the fatherland and liberty, 
and they would not give it up. The old Turning 
places had been blotted out, but new ones sprang 
up here and there, at first half in secret, and then 
openly, till in 1842 all governmental opposition 
had so completely vanished that King Frederick 
William IV., in a Cabinet order, spoke of Turn- 
ing as a ‘‘ necessary and indispensable part of the 
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education of men.” ‘Turning societies were es- 
tablished in the big Prussian towns. Turning 
places were opened to the public as in the days of 
Jahn. Four newspapers were published as Turn- 
ers’ organs. Jahn’s life-work was all but crowned 
with success. 

Then came the revolutionary days of 1849, 
when soldiers and citizens fought in the barri- 
caded streets of Berlin, and the Prince of Prussia 
fled for his life. Many Turners were with the 
revolutionists, body and soul. Most of them, 
true to the liberal ideas of their ‘‘ Turn Father” 
and their history, approved the reasonable de- 
mands of the people, and showed it. After the 
revolution, the reaction, as in 1816-19, was dis- 
astrous to the Turners. They were persecuted and 
disbanded, till, in 1860, the number of their soci- 
eties had sunk from 300 to about 90. In 1860 
German Turning was born again, eight years 
after the death of the great ‘‘Turn Father,” 
Friedrich Ludwig Jahn. Just fifty years after 
Jahn began his agitation in favor of liberty and 
athletics, the first great National Turnfest was 
held in Coburg. In 1861 the National Turnfest 
was held in Berlin within sight of Jahn’s grave, 
on the Hasenheide, where he had opened the first 
Turning place in Germany. 

A system of bodily training was introduced into 
some American colleges and academies as early as 
1825 by German professors, friends and scholars 
of ‘*Father Jahn,” the German patriot and 
founder of the art of gymnastics. Among the 
first to take the step was the Round Hill School 
at Northampton, Mass.,.where Dr. Beck, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, afterward connected with Harvard 
University, practiced gymnastics with his pupils. 
It was due to the great efforts of Dr. Follen, a 
German exile, also engaged at the Round Hill 
School and Harvard, and supported by the medi- 
cal staff of the college, who strongly recommended 
the policy, that a gymnasium was put up at that 
university in May, 1826. Dr. Francis Lieber, the 
distinguished Professor of Law in Columbia Col- 
lege, was also a great advocate of gymnastics. 
But the interest evoked by these disciples of 
Father Jahn for gymnastics as a part of the edu- 
cation of the young was evanescent. 

(Gymnasiums were opened in many of our cities, 
but as a general thing they lacked competent 


teachers, and those who entered, practicing with-. 


out judicious guides, frequently injured them- 
selves, and the majority, practicing without plan 
or system and separately, soon tired of the gym- 
nastic course, which became tedious, and lacked 
something to interest and stimulate. 

Physicians might recommend, but while there 
were none to direct, no classes, no pleasant and 
congenial companions, a gymnasium could not 
thrive. 


It needed association, a social element. This 
came when the great revolutionary movement on 
the Continent of Europe sent to the United States 


| numbers of Germans well trained in all athletic 





exercises, who felt here the want of a place to 
continue the healthful system in a proper atmos- 
phere. 

Societies were gradually formed in different 
parts of the country, and in 1850 six of these so- 
cieties held a convention in Philadelphia, which 
formed the Turnerbund. This association at 
once came into general favor, and with but a 
brief interruption has gained steadily and spread 
over the country until it has attained a most 
flourishing condition. 

The development of athletic and outdoor sports 
in all our educational institutions may, with some 
show of reason, be ascribed to the popularity 
given to athletic training by the Turnerbund, as 
few can hope to win success without a previous 
scientific training of the muscles. 

The first Turner associations in this country, 
made up chiefly of political refugees, were looked 
upon with some suspicion in the beginning, as 
being mere pretexts for revolutionary and dan- 
gerous organizations. 

This soon passed, however, and the Turner 
associations acquired solidity and permanence. 
In their methods they differ from the athletic 
clubs, in the fact that they aim to accomplish a 
universal and symmetrical development of every 
faculty of the body by systematic treatment, while 
the clubs leave everything to individual inclina- 
tion, and aim at building up specialties. 

The outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, ar- 
rested for a time the progress of the associations, 
as many exchanged the gymnasium for more seri- 
ous struggles. 

The Turners of New York and its vicinity 
formed a regiment of their own—the Twentieth 
New York Volunteers (Turner Rifles) — which 
was sworn in for active service,*1,200 men strong, 
on the 6th of May, 1861, under the command of 
Colonel Max Weber, a German exile of 1848-49. 
The Turnverein of Washington, D. C., organized 
as a rifle company, with Joseph (terhardt .as cap- 
tain, as early as January 11th, 1861, and offered 
its services to General Scott for the defense of 
the Union capital against a sudden attack; but 
this patriotic offer was not accepted for some 
months. 

Of still greater weight were the measures 
adopted by the St. Louis Turners. On January 
6th, 1861, they passed a resolution, that, ‘‘as 
citizens of the United States, and inhabitants 
of the State of Missouri, they considered the Con- 
stitution of the United States as the best guaran- 
tee of a good government, and that they would 
never shirk their duties as such; but should the 
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PROF. GEORGE BROSIUS, INSTRUCTOR AT THE NEW 
CENTRAL GYMNASIUM. 





THEATRE AND BALL-ROOM. 


State of Missouri pass a secession ordinance, they ; for the ‘protection and perpetuation of liberty 
would favor the establishment of a provisional | and the Union.” 

government for St. Louis County, in order to| Lincoln’s call found in St. Louis three fully 
save that county, at least to the Union.” G. A. | equipped companies of Turners ready for action. 
Finkelnburg, afterward Member of Congress, was | Indeed, they took part in the capture of Camp 
their leader at that time. Four days later they | Jackson by Captain Lyon and General Sigel, 
dissolved their organization as a “‘Turnverein,” | and then enlisted in the First Missouri Regi- 
and organized themselves into a military corps' ment. The Seventeenth Missouri was also com- 
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MAIN PORTAL, NEW CENTRAL TURN-HALL. MUSIC GALLERY. 
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posed mostly of Turners, as was Colonel McCook’s | 


Ninth Ohio. In fact, all tas German regiments 
contained Turners in large numbers, and soon they 
had their baptism of blood, but the organization of 
the Turnerbund was suspended, as many members 
attested their patriotism with their life-blood. 
The close of the war was the signal for the re- 
organization of the Turnerbund. This was ac- 
complished through the efforts mainly of the 
New York societies, in September, 1864. Since 
that time the ‘‘ Bund” has been steadily growing, 
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own halls. The largest and finest of them is 
the new Hall of the New York Central Turn- 
verein, on Sixty-seventh Street. It was opened 
in October, 1889, and is one of the largest club- 
houses in the United States, and the best-equipped 
Turn-hall in the world. It is 175 feet long, 104 
feet deep, 6 stories high, and quite fire-proof. It 
is constructed almost entirely of brick, iron and 
sandstone. Over the big arched entrance, cut in 
stone, are Latin words, for which the English 
equivalent is ‘‘A sound mind ina sound body.” 
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THE NEW CENTRAL TURN-HALL, SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. e 


until now it is spread through the length and 
breadth of the land. In almost every town and 
city where a sufficient number of Germans reside 
there is now a Turner society. 

The Turnerbund to-day has 31,869 members, 


forming 251 societies, which are grouped in 35 | 


districts. Youth of both sexes to the number of 
21,829 receive the benefit of a regular gymnastic 
training, given by 140 teachers. These teachers 
ure all specially trained at the Teachers’ Sem- 
inary, supported by the “ Bund.” This institu- 
tion was originally at Milwaukee, but is now in 
Indianapolis. Of these societies, 160 have their 








High above, on the central gable of the roof, is 
the inscription, ‘‘ Central Turnverein.” 

In the gymnasium a full regiment could exer- 
cise at once. Dozens of trapezes, flying-rings and 
climbing - poles depend from the ceiling and gal- 
lery. Long lines of dumb-bells and Indian clubs 
of all weights and sizes fill the shelves along the 
walls near the floor. There are vaulting - horses 
and ‘ bucks,” and jumping-apparatus and paral- 
lel bars, and horizontal bars and tumbling-mats 
and weights in such abundance and variety as few 
other athletic societies can even hope for. Back 
of the gymnasium is a swimming-bath 50 feet 
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long and 25 feet wide, through which water from 
the East River flows. 
the gallery of the gymnasium, the society meet- 
ing-room, with seats for 700 persons, and the 
committee-rooms. The dining-room in the next 
story has seats and tables for 1,000 persons. On 
the fourth floor is an enormous ball-room, which 
runs the whole length of the building, excepting 
25 feet at one end, occupied by a stage. A wide 
space at the other end, set off by pillars, will be 
used as a wine-room and café. When used as a 
theatre or assembly hall, the big ball-room will 
seat 2,000 persons down-stairs, and several hun- 
ared more in the boxes in the gallery. The build- 
ing contains ten school-rooms, with a combined 
seating capacity of 1,000; parlors, a library, a 
shooting-gallery, six bowling-alleys, cloak-rooms, 
Waiting-rooms, and _ five Every room is 
lighted by electricity and gas. A broad marble 
stair-way with bronze balustrade leads frem the 
main front entrance to the upper stories. The 
cost of the building was about $700,000 ; of the 
lot on which it stands, $100,000. Much of this 
money has been raised by means of ten-dollar 
bonds, which were taken by members of the so- 
( iety. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
Central Turnverein is its school, with about 800 
pupils between the ages of six and fifteen. Every 
day between four and six o’clock these 800 chil- 
dren are taught, in German, speaking, reading, 
writing, singing, knitting and the like, free-hand 
drawing and geometrical drawing. In the kin- 


bars. 


| 
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In the second story are | 


° ° . | 
dergarten the little tots under six years get in- 


struction in whatever they are old enough to 
learn. The instruction is given by professional 
teachers. Every one of the children is drilled in 
calisthenics, swinging the clubs and exercising on 
the apparatus twice a week. Even the wee ones 
in the kindergarten do not escape. 

Many societies have formed within themselves 
singing, amateur dramatic, chess and debating 
clubs, for the amusement and refinement of the 
tastes of their members. The higher aims of the 
Turner Association are laid down in its platform 
in the following language : 

““ We, the members of the Gymnastic Societies of the 
United States of America, propose by a union, under the 
name ‘The North American Gymnastic Union,’ to aid 
each other in rearing a people strong in both body and 
mind. 

‘* We recognize in the dissemination of culture and the 
fostering of ethical and moral principles the only means 
of effecting a thorough reform of social, religious and po- 
litical life. 

‘““We strive for the development of the republic on a 
truly humane and republican basis. 
most decidedly every attempt to interfere with the liberty 
of conscience, and also all legislative encroachments that 
are hostile to the perfection and development of our free 
institutions.” 


We therefore oppose 


A memorable incident in the history of the 
‘* Bund ” was its last gathering, or National Turn- 
fest, head in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22d to 26th, 
1889. The Cincinnati Commereial Gazette says 
about it: 

“Mr. Carl Kroh commanded the mass work. It was a 
handsome sight to see the thirteen or fourteen hundred 
Turners, all in their loosely fitting gray flannel shirts, 
and their tight-fitting gray flannel trowsers, that at every 
motion of their bodies outlined their limbs artistically, 
go through the special exercises with sticks and bells. 
The stick exercises, or bar exercises, as the Germans call 
them, are very beautiful. It is the German Delsarte sys- 
stem, minus the facial expressions. The big classes 
whirled their sticks, bent forward and backward, and 
went through all the movements of the exercises like so 
many automatons. They moved with a unison and har- 
mony that was the very poetry of motion. 

‘* The military manceuvres were equally interesting, the 
great body of active Turners going through the movements 
with the precision of machines.” 


In the contest for prizes, Benno Klein, a mem- 
ber of the New York Turnverein obtained the 
first prize. 

The Executive Committee (called Vorort) of 
the Turnerbun’1 has for the last seven years been 
in St. Louis. H. M. Starkloff, M.D., its Presi- 
dent, resigned only recently, in consequence of 
his appointment as United States Consul-general 
to Bremen. His successor has not yet been elected, 
Mr. J. R. Bollinger is the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Mr. R. Boesewetter the Treasurer of the 
Vorort. 

The Teachers’ Seminary of the “ Bund,” of 
which mention has already been made, was opened 
for the season of 1889-90 at Indianapolis on July 
Ist. Former pupils of this institution are now 


| teachers in the Military Academy at West Point, 
| and in the public schools of Chicago, Kansas City, 


Cleveland, Davenport and other cities. 

The Turnerbund has an official organ, wnich is 
issued at Milwaukee, under the heading, Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Turn- Zeitung, under Herman 
Bappe as editor. A number of societies and dis- 
tricts issue their own weeklies, which contribute 
to maintain the Turner spirit, and to familiarize 
the members with the aims and efforts of the 
** Bund.” 

In point of numbers, the New York Central 
Turnverein, though one of the youngest associa- 
tions, takes the lead. It has now over 2,000 mem- 
bers, and is steadily increasing. Mr. George 
Brosius, formerly teacher at the seminary of the 
** Bund” in Milwaukee, is now teacher of gym- 
nastics in New York. A school for the German 


branches, manual training and a kindergarten 
are connected with the society in New York. 
Next to it in membership, but one of the oldest, 
| is the New York Turnverein, founded June 6th, 
1850. Its past is almost identical with the history 
Its school is the largest of all, 


of the ‘‘ Bund.” 


























TO A PAIR OF SLIPPERS IN THE EGYPTIAN EXHIBITION. 





affording to about a thousand boys and girls a 
regular physical training and free instruction in 
the German branches, drawing, singing, natural 
science, ethical culture, and to girls lessons in 
needle-work. A cadet corps, under Herman Ben- 
necke, is connected with this school. Henry 
Metzner, who has been a teacher there for more 
than thirty years, is now Principal of the school. 
The classes of adults are directed by Mr. Gustav 
Bojus. 

The New York District of the Turnerbund 
consists of twelve societies, seven of which are 
located in the City of New York and five in its 
suburbs. The District comprises 3,621 members, 
and its schools contain 1,849 boys and 764 girls. 
8. D. Sewards, LL.D., a member of the Turn- 
verein in Harlem, is President. 


TO A PAIR OF SLIPPERS IN THE EGYP- 
TIAN EXHIBITION, PICCADILLY. 
By EpwIn ARNOLD, 
Tiny slippers of gold and green 
Tied with a moldering golden cord! 
What pretty feet they must have been 
When Cesar Augustus was Egypt’s lord! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were: 
Not many girls could ance in these! 
When did the shoe-maker make you, dear, 
Such a nice pair of Egyptian threes ! 


Where were you measured? In Sais, or On, 
Memphis, or Thebc3, or Pelusium ? 

Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb, 

I seem to see you! So long ago! 
Twenty centuries—less or more ! 

And here are the sandals; yet none of us know 
What name or fortune or face you bore! 


Your lips would have laughed with a rosy scorn 

If the merchant or slave had mockingly said : 
The feet will pass, but the shoes they have worn 

Two thousand years onward Time’s road shall tread, 
And still be foot-gear as good as new! 

To thinx that calf-skin, gilded and stitched, 
Should Rome and her Cesars outlive; and you 

Be gone like a dream from the world you bewitched. 


Not that we mourn you; ’twere too absurd ; 
You have been such a very long while away! 
Your dry, spiced dust would not value a word 
Of the soft regrets that a verse could say. 
Sorrow and joy, and love and hate, 
If you ever felt them, are vaporized hence 
To this odor—subtle and delicate— 
Of cassia and myrrh and frankincense. 


Of course they embalmed you? But not so sweet 
Were aloes and nard as your youthful glow 

Which Amenti took, when the gmall, dark feet 
Wearied of treading our earth below. 

Look! It was flood-time in Valley of Nile, 
Or a very wet day in the Delta, dear! 

When your gilded shoes tripped their latest mile ; 
The mud on the soles renders that fact clear. 

















You knew Cleopatra, no doubt! You saw 
Antony’s galleys from Actium come ! 

But, there! if questions could answers draw 
From lips so many a long age dumb, 

I would not tease you for history, 
Nor vex your heart with the men which were ; 

The one point to know which will fascinate me, 
Is, where and what are you to-day, my dear! 





















































You died believing in Horus and Pasht, 
Isis, Osiris and priestly lore ; 
And found, of course, such theories smasned 
By actual fact, on the heavenly shore ! 
What next did you do? Did you transmigrate ? 
Have we seen you since, all modern and fresh ? 
Your charming soul—as I calculate— 
Mislaid its mummy and sought new flesh. 


Were you she whom I met at dinner last week, 
With eyes and hair of the Ptolemy black, 
Who still of this ‘‘ find” in the Fayoum would speak, 
And to scarabs and Pharaohs would carry us back? 
A scent of lotus around her hung, 
She had such a far-away, wistful air, 
As of somebody born when the earth was young, 
And wore of gilt slippers a lovely pair ! 


Perchance you were married? These might have been 
Part of your trousseau—the wedding-shoes ; 
And you laid them aside with the lote-leaves green, 
And painted clay gods which a bride did use: 
And maybe to-day, by Nile’s bright wa‘ers, 
Damsels of Egypt, in gowns of blue— 
Great—great—great—very great granddaughters— 
Owe their shapely insteps to you! 


But vainly I knock at the bars of the Past, 
Little green slippers with golden strings ! 

For all you can tell is that leather will last 
When loves and delights and beautiful things 

Have vanished, forgotten! Nay! Not quite that! 
I catch some light of the grace you wore 

When you finished with Life’s daily pit-a-pat, 
And left your shoes at Time’s bedroom-door. 


You were born in the Old World, which did not doubt; 
You were never sad with our new-fashioned sorrow ; 
You were sure, when your gladsome days ran out, 
Of day-times to come, as we of to-morrow! 
Oh, dear little Maid of the Delta! I lay 
Your shoes on your mummy-chest back again, 
And wish that one game we might merrily play 
At ‘“‘ hunt-the-slipper ’’— to see it all plain! 


Tne future Macaulay will be glad to have this 
description of the Prince of Wales in the days 
of his youth: “A yellow-haired laddie, very like 
his mother. Fanny W. and I nodded and waved 
as he passed, and he openly winked his boyish 
eye at us; for Fanny, with her yellow curls and 
wild waving, looked rather rowdy, and the poor 
little Prince wanted some fun. We laughed, and 
thought that we had been more distinguished by 
the saucy wink than by a stately bow. Boys are 
always jolly, even princes.” The extract is taken 
from Miss Alcott’s Life, just published. 
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1ADETS PERFORMING MILITARY EXERCISES 
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‘““HALF AN HOUR LATER, SOLOMON LOOKED IN. THERE SAT THE TRIO ABOUT THE LITTLE TABLE, LAUGHING AND 
TALKING, AND FEASTING AS IF THEY WERE FAMISHED.” 


HOW COUSIN PETER’S RELICT KEPT CHRISTMAS IN COTASSET. 


By Evetyn Hunt RAYMOND, 


‘““A LETTER for me? Dew tell !” | 
Curiosity contorted Farmer Biddeford’s face as 
he gave it into the outstretched hand. 


‘*Miss Mercy Bibber, 
** Cotasset Centre, 
‘** New Hampshire.” 

Plain enough, certainly. 

‘Wall, I’m ’bleeged ter yer fer bringin’ it,” she 
sail, and closed the door. That was hard lines 
for Solomon, and, with the perennial coquetry of 
her sex, Mercy knew it. 

She hurried to the kitchen. 

‘Debby, Debby! Deb-orah !” 
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“Land! I ain’t deef. What ye want ?” 
‘Come inter the settin’-room ter onct. [D’ve— 


| got a letter.” 


“A letter!) Who from ?” 

** How dew I know? Set right down an’ keep 
still, an’ I'll tackle it ter find out.” 

It took time, but this was the result : Cousin 
Peter Bibber was dead. (Surprise.) Cousin Peter 
had been married, and left a widow. (Increased 
surprise.) He had willed that this relict should 
be cared for by his far-away cousins during the 
space of one year. (More surprise.) And, also, 
that, if they were faithful. to their charge, at the 
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cxpiration of that time they should each receive | 
the sum of one thousand dollars. (Overwhelming 
astonishment and loss of breath.) 

The possibility of refusal found no lodgment 


in either sister’s breast. 

Now came the letter-carrier’s revenge. 

‘‘Solomon, I reckon ye’ll hev’ ter hitch up an’ 
go ter the ‘crossin’’ to git her.” (Cotasset’s ‘* sta- 
tion” was yj rospective. ) 

‘T ain’t no call ter go thet way ag’in ter-day.” 

‘* Waitin’ ter be coaxed ? Wall, I sha’n’t coax 
ye, Solomon.” 

“Now, Mercy !” interposed Deborah ; ‘‘ gin up, 
fer onct.” 

The had grown tired of the 
squabbles of these thirty-year lovers, which al- 
ways ended in Mercy carrying the day. 

She did now. 

Promptly at half-past three the rusty buck- 
board was on hand, its occupant anxiously ‘‘ look- 
ing out for the cars when the bell rang.” 

The engine came to a halt, then thundered 
away again, leaving a black-robed figure and a 
pile of trunks on the opposite side of the track. 
Her back was toward her escort as she surveyed 
the lonely fields. 

Solomon coughed, the stranger whirled. 


poor creature 


was so surprised, he staggered. 

‘‘ |_-]__come ter fetch the Widder Bibber, but 
I reckon she ain’t here.” 

He was answered by a merry laugh. 

“T ‘recken’ J’m the ‘ Widder Bibber.’ ’ 

“Vow? Land o’ Goshen !” 

Iiis astonished face awoke more mirth. 

**Do you know Mercy and Deborah Bibber ?” 
Lived ‘longside on ’em fifty year. 


‘I guess. 


Be you tellin’ trae? Be you—old Peter Bibber’s 
relict ?” 

*My husband’s name was Peter. Perhaps— 
I’m a ‘relict’.” 

More musical cachinnation, m which he could 
not but join. , 

s< Tf you came to meet me, please take me to 
my destination. It’s cold out here in the fields.” 

She sprang into the vehicle. 

‘* Cotasset Centre is purty consid’able of a 
place,” he explained, as they rumbled along. 


‘* Mavbe. 


They did, eventually; with the farmer’s brain 


If we ever get there.” 


in a daze, and his passenger’s mind stored with 
the local information her ceaseless questions had 
extracted. 

He chuckled over the prospective meeting be- 
tween this impossible widow and her new rela- 


tives, but was doomed She | 


to witness 10. 
was out of the wagon and behind the house-door 
before old sorrel had quite ‘“‘ whooaed up.” 

**Chain-lightnin,’ I swan! I never drempt 7 
sich a critter !” 


not 
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| ners. 


He | 








Nor had her future guardians, who stood re- 
garding her with mute amaze. 
‘*T suppose you are my cousins? I’m Betty. 


I’ve got to live with you a year, so you may as 


well say ‘llow do you do? and make the best 
| of it.” 

“I’m sure I’m glad ter see ye,” stammered 
Mercy; ‘* but I didn’t expeet——” 


‘Probably not. I was born to be a surprise. 


I’m seventeen. I’ve been married six months, 
and now Peter’s in heaven, and I’m here.” 

Deborah was so overcome, she sat down and 
fanned herself with her apron. This astonishing 
guest had laid aside her sombre bonnet with its 
widow’s cap and streaming veil, tossed her seal 
wrap into a corner, danced up to the narrow- 
framed mirror to adjust her fluffy bangs, and 
cozily settled herself to toast her toes at the fire. 

A dream of fairy-land come to New England. 

‘*How did a child like you ever chance 
marry my cousin Peter ?”’ asked Mercy, sternly. 
She had rigid views on matrimony. 

** Money "—coolly. ‘‘ He and papa were puart- 
For the first her voice had a melancholy 
cadence. ‘‘ Thev fixed it up between them before 
my father died—he didn’t dare leave me alone. 
I’ve got such a lot of money besides Peter’s ; and 
no relatives in the world, but you two.” She 
nodded brightly. ‘‘Z didn’t mind—not anything 
after papa.” 

Deborah crept up and laid her faded hand on 
the dimpled white one. 

** Dear, it’s—it’s like a love-story.’ 
** With the love left out !” laughed Betty. ‘It's 
ind of nice to be a widow.” 

« Betsey !” 

** Betty, please; after my grandmother. I’m 
very proud of my name—Betty Montgomery Bib- 
ber. Peter didn’t mind, either. I guess he'd a 
little rather die. He was all twisted up with the 


to 


’ 


rheumatism.” 


Protest was useless, 

‘So we—we aren’t ‘three little maids from 
school,’ but we’re three old maids together! 
llow funny! We must have real good times. Is 
there a toboggan-slide in Cotasset ?” 

“ A—what ?” 

‘‘ Anything to eat. I’m awful hungry.” 

The sisters rose with alacrity. 

Half an hour later, Solomon looked in. There 


sat the trio about the little table, laughing and 
talking, and feasting as if they were famished. 
And Merey—she with her ‘‘dyspepsy ”—a_ piece 
of mince-pie on her plate 

Spying him, Betty was up on the instant and 
had cup and plate laid ready. 
of no avail. 

In a week she ruled them all. 


Resistance again 


She had turned 


the old house topsy-turvy, started warm fires in 
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every room, invaded the sacred ‘‘ parlor” and 
evolved a “‘hired girl” from somewhere. The 
sisters scarcely knew themselves as, dressed in 
tleir best alpacas “every day,” they sat around 
“taking comfort.” 

The busy brain under the golden hair teemed 
with restless schemes, yet they all brought life 
and pleasure to somebody. 

In a fortnight the new-comer had visited every 
house about, and struck up a sociable friendship 
in all. 

‘‘T didn’t know thar wus sech a power o’ young 
folks in Cotasset !’ remarked Solomon, unre- 
‘ bukedly ‘‘ laying round ” by the kitchen-fire when 
he should have been splitting wood. 

‘**Cotasset Centre is purty consid’able of a 
place,’” quoted Betty. ‘‘Some of its boys and 
girls are just jolly.” 

She was wastefully snipping and twisting a 
great white blanket into something resembling a 
garment, with her cousins watching in horrified 
prudence. Pausing, with uplifted shears, she 
pointed them straight at the delinquent wood- 
cutter. 

— You, 
ried ?” 

‘‘Land! How you dew start a feller, sayin’ 
sech pinted things !” 


Solomon! Why don’t you get mar- 


‘‘ Haven’t you and Cousin Mercy been engaged . 


” 


for a hundred years ? 

Mercy bridled. ‘I ain’t never heerd nothin’ 
*bout no engagement.” 

*“* Keepin’ comp’ny,’ then. Well, I’ve settled 
it. You two blessed old sillies have wasted thirty 
years— —” 

“No, Mis’ Bibber; thar’ ye’re mistook. [ve 
argied an’ argied, but she never’d set aday. Al- 
lers house - cleanin’, er tailorin’, er soap - bilin’, 
er——” 

‘Now, we'll ‘sugar-off’! The wedding is go- 
ing to be next Wednesday night. Mind, you, 
Solomon, you go and prepare the parson’s mind 
—now—before dinner, or I'll do it myself, after.” 

‘ Betty Bibber! I reckon I ain’t a-goin’ ter 
git married in no sech a hurry as that! I low 
you kin twist folks ’round wonderful, but when 
it comes ter *jinin’ in wedlock—that’s a ser’ous 
matter. It’s fer life——” 

‘“Not for very much of it, if you wait any 
lounger, Cousin Mercy. Why, you ought to be 
knitting mittens for your grandchildren! And 
it isn’t ‘serous.’ Learn from an experienced per- 
son like myself!” Out rippled the contagious 
laughter. ‘‘ Besides, if you don’t treat me right, 
where’s your thousand dollars ?” 

Mercy blushed and was silent. Two evenings 
later she was made Mrs. Solomon Biddeford, and 
was astonished to find the transition so delight- 
fully easy. The dear old innocent became quite 











kittenish, while, as for the groom, his face beamed 
in one continuous smile. 

This so disgusted Deborah, that she rose in her 
piety and labored with the mischievous widow. 

‘* Now, Betty Montgomery Bibber, you’ve been 
here a month, an’ you h’ain’t been still a minute. 
You’ve torn ’round an’ set the house ter one side ; 
you’ve spent a wicked shame o’ money on that air 
terboggin - shoot, an’ you’ve e’enamost shot the 
breath out o’ all the young folks in Cotasset, let 
alone some old fools *t ought a-knowed better !” 
glancing contemptuously toward the pair in the 
parlor. ‘‘ An’ you’ve rushed an’ got folks married 
in sech speed, ’t I h’ain’t fairly got my breath yit. 
I’m goin’ ter fix ye some patchwork. It’s time ye 
settled down an’ behaved as a widder should !” 

«Don’t call me ‘ widder,’ Cousin Debby. ‘ Re- 
lict’ suits me better. I dote on being a ‘ relict,’ 
it’s so euphonious, and——” 

** Betty ! don’t ; it—it kinder shocks me.” 

When gentle Deborah said ‘‘ Don’t” in that 
tone, she always conquered. 

Down dropped her strange charge on the rag- 
carpet, and leaned upon the kindly knees. 

“*T’m not ail nonsense, dear. I don’t mean to 
be dreadful, but—but I can’t help it! Can’t you 
see ? I’m not a widow any more than you are. 
This was the way ”— counting it off on her white 
fingers. ‘Ten o’clock, reciting a geography les- 
son ; eleven o’clock, in the minister’s study, get- 
ting married; twelve o’clock, Mrs. Bibber, back 
again at school eating my lunch. 

‘*Tt was just business, that’s all. 

“¢* Uncle ’,Peter kept his word and I kept mine. 
I suppose it was for ‘the speech of people’ they 
sent for me before he died. He didn’t grieve. 
He always petted me, and said he was glad I was 
going to have a long and happy life. And I am 
happy—why shouldn’t I be? Only I sometimes 
wonder what the years will bring me, and then I 
get restless and must do things I So cut out your 
patchwork ‘ter onct.? Make it a ‘blazing star’ 
or some other gorgeous pattern, and I'll just blow 
the scraps together for a—wedding-gift to you /” 

‘‘You disrespectful girl !” 

The other moved back, hugged her knees and 
confronted her saucily. 

«* Deborah That was inspira- 
tion. You’re just as good and not half so ob- 
streperous as Mercy; you shall be blessed as well 
as she. You shall 
your patches !” 

Miss Bibber improved the occasion, and Betty 
was soon sewing with the deft rapidity she gave 
to every task. 

The peace of the quiet, domestic scene in the 
sunny keeping-room stole over both, and silenced 
the nimble tongue of one, but moved the other to 
retrospect. 


Persis Bibber ! 


have a consort! Bring on 
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COUSIN PETER’S RELICT 


‘*There’s Mehetabel Stark, now, poor soul! I 
wonder how she’s gettin’ on this Winter.” 

‘“‘Stark ? That’s somebody new. Who may 
she be ?” 

Deborah sighed. 

‘*« A poor stubborn critter, a ‘ widder indeed’ !” 

Betty wisely withheld question. 

Her cousin resumed: ‘‘She an’ Mercy an’ me 
went ter school tergether down ter the little dees- 
trick school-house in the holler. She wus Hetty 
Simpson, an’ she married Jim Stark. He wus a 
fur-away connexion o’ old Gineral Stark *t ye read 
about in yer hist’ry. An’ proud ! 
had but one child, an’ Jim died. Kinder drunk 
hisself ter death, folks said, tho’ I dunno how they 
knew. They wus thet kind, ef he’d a-wanted ter 
drink, bin bown’ ter, she’d a-fetched the liquor 
herself and hed him dew it ter hum, under kiver 
o’ the’r own ruf. Wouldn’t nobody never seen 
him a-lyin’ round in a bar-rum like a common 
feller. So nobody never ‘new more’n they sus- 
picioned. 


**Schuyler—that was the boy—he grew up ter | 
be the very apple o’ his mar’s eye; han’some an’ | 


high-sprung, and with great black eyes a-shinin’ 
er a-meltin’, jest’s he happened ter feel. Arter he 


got thru college he staid ter hum a spell, then all 


of a suddent he wus gone, an’ Mehetabel wus a 
changed woman. She looks like a ghost! No- 
body knows what the trouble wus, but J ’low 
*twus sunthin’ heart-breakin’ ter part them tew—” 

“Never mind, dear Miss Sympathy! This 
beautiful ‘square’ is done, and it is a blazer! We 
must hurry up, for you shall be married at Christ- 
mas !” 

Debby laughed softly. It was safer, she found, 
not to dispute with her whimsical cousin, who 
presently.went out with a couple of new projects 
in her brain. 

One of them necessitated a call at 
nie’s,” whose heart she softened by 


“the domi- 
a liberal do- 
nation to his favorite mission, then proceeded to 
manipulate after her own audacious fashion. 

It may be that the good man had previously 
pondered upon the loveliness of Deborah’s char- 
acter and his own forlorn bachelor estate, and 
that both had been more prominently in mind 
since the rumors of that prospective thousand 
dollars; certain it is, however, that when his 
merry visitant left him there was a very sizable 
mental bee buzzing around the dreary study. 


Mrs. Stark sat reading in her lonely drawing- | 


room, when a servant entered with a card. 
“**Mrs. Betty M. Bibber.’ I don’t know her.” 
“‘T think, ma’am, she is the girl-widow from 
Miss Mercy’s—I mean Mrs. Biddeford’s.” 
The lady smiled. Rumors of that 
young woman had penetrated even to her qui- 
etude. 


eccentric 


They never | 





KEPT CHRISTMAS IN COTASSET. 


| ‘TI will see her,” she said; but was quite 
| prepared for the vision that appeared. 

| A dainty little figure which might have stepped 
that moment from an aristocratic city street, 
crowned by a beautiful head and the sunniest 
face the elder lady had ever seen. 

There was no need for the apology Betty had 
ready against the intrusion. 

**My dear, I am so glad to see you! I have 
known your family always. It is good of you 
to come and cheer my solitude.” 

The ambitious height of Cotasset hospitality 
was an invitation to tea at the Stark mansion— 
and the visitor staid to tea. Afterward, declin- 
ing escort, the fearless creature walked home in 

| the moonlight alone. 

At the foot of the slope she stumbled over a 
figure in the snow. ‘Ten minutes later she burst 
into Solomon’s presence, demanding instant aid 
for a dead or dying somebody, who presently was 
_ lying on her own bed in Deborah’s best room. 
| ‘* My stars and garters! It’s Schuyler Stark !” 

‘* No matter who! Work—work! We mustn't 
let him die! Rub his hands, Merey—stop ery- 
ing. You’ve lost all your snap since you ‘ gin 
up’ to Solomon! Won't he ever come with the 
doctor ?” 


un- 


At last his ‘‘ whooa-up !” was heard at the gate, 
and professional skill aided compassion. 
them they rescued a life. 

The doors had been locked for the night, but 
the late guest appeared, seeking admittance. 

**Mrs. Stark has retired.” 

‘I’m sorry to disturb her, but I maus/.” 

‘In the morning 7 

** Don’t delay me! Where is her room ?” 

Instinct, more than reluctant direction, guided 
her to it, and to the wan old woman sitting deso- 
late before her fire. 


Between 








Betty’s face was pale and strangely solemn as 
she knelt down. She looked the bearer of some 
fateful message. 

Mehetabel trembled. 

“You must put on your warmest wraps and 
come with me.” 

“Why ” 

‘** Becanse—I have found your son.” 

She paid no heed to the mother’s haughty 
gesture. 


‘*He is alive. 





He was almost dead. I found 
him in the snow, and they took him to my home. 
He is very weak—you must come—with fender- 

| ness.” 

| As a daughter might have done, this stranger 

cared for and guided the dazed woman into the 

| presence of her boy. 
* * * * “ 


Not one of Betty’s pro- 
The little town-hall was 


| i 
It was Christmas-eve. 
| jects had miscarried. 
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transfigured into a Lebanon of fragrance, in 
whose midst a great, feast-laden table groaned. 

Everybody was there—the oldest and the 
youngest—who claimed the least allegiance with 
Cotasset; and there was a mysterious rumor 


afloat of a wedding to be solemnized in which the 
‘*Pominie was one contracting party; but who 
was the other ?” 

Who, indeed! save gentle, slow-spoken Debo- 
rah ; whose pitying heart could do no other than 
follow her sister’s example and take a husband to 
eare for. Clothed in silk —extravagant prece- 
dent !—and under convoy of her small, potential 
cousin, destitute for once of ‘* widow’s weeds,” 


CHRISTMAS WAITS. 
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and garbed in a soft white gown, which only Mrs. 
Stark knew to be rare and costly; her golden 
head catching the rays from countless candles, 
her feet and dimples dancing, and her laugh wak- 
ing joyful echoes in every heart. 

In the coziest, warmest corner of all Mehetabel 
guarded her invalid with jealous care. 

To them, now and then, flitted the radiant 
creature who seemed the very spirit of Christmas, 
and whose face would not be brought to a deco- 





ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


he met Mollie, who informed him that Mr. Rorux 


| had sent word he would be at home in the morn- 


| 


rous solemnity even when the blushing Deborah | 


stood up to be wed. 

Foremost of all the zealous flock in her congrat- 
ulations, and her offering —a “blazing - star ” 
bed-quilt ! 

‘However did we live 
her!” murmured Mehetabel. 

Her son bent eagerly forward. 

‘You like her, mother ?” 


at Cotasset without 


**T should not be human if I did not Jove her. 
She brought you back to life.” 

“But for her own seli—her wonderful bonny 
self 7” 

““T love her—for herse/f.” 

Schuyler had drawn the girl ‘ relict” away 
from the rest, and Solomon gazed after them. To 
his astute wisdom there appeared something sig- 
nificant in the way Betty submitted ; in the pos- 
gessive sort of manner in which she divided the 
spray of arbor vite in her corsage and fastened a 
part in the young man’s button-hole ; and in the 
action of the proud mother who drew the bright 
head to her stately shoulder. 

“Tf I ain’t mistook,” he whispered to Mercy, 
“thar’ll be weddin’ number three afore Christ- 
mas come agin !” 
There was. 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


3y CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
AvuTHorR or ‘“‘ THE MAN Ovrstpe,” “‘ His Missinc YEARS,” 
Erc., Erc. 
PART III. 
THE NATURAL HARVEST FROM AN 


ARTIFICIAL SEED-TIME. 
CHapreR XX V.—(CONTINUED). 
IN a short time the new-comer went to the 
library of Mr. Rorux ; 
Rorux, and waited a little, expecting to be sent 
for. After a time, finding that Mr. Rorux did not 


send for him, thinking his business of the greatest 
importance, being in a hurry to go to the bedsides 
of one or two patients who were seriously ill, and 
supposing he should find Mr. Rorux alone, he 
approached the library, intending to enter and 
Near the library-door 


insist upon an interview. 


he still supposed it was Mr. | 


| departure, had seen him leave. 


ing. Mollie looked so confused and uneasy, that 
he felt sure she was not telling him the truth, 
though he was astounded to think that Mr. Ro- 
rux, in his own house, should have sent him such 
a message. 
own room. 


Mollie went on—he presumed to her 
He was about to enter the library, 
without knocking, to demand an explanation, 
when he stopped short to listen to the sneering 
and threatening tones of Stephen Ward. He 
heard Horace Gleason accused of murder. Ile 
heard Stephen Ward promise to keep the guilty 
man’s secret—because it was to his interest to do 
so; he heard the statement made that Horace 
Gleason was known to have been within five miles 
of the scene of the murder on the night it oc- 
curred, the evidence of a man, to him unknown, 
who had been given a ride with him, being threat- 
ened—or perhaps he should say mentioned—)hy 
Mr. Ward. He had heard Horace Gleason admit 
the fact of letting some one ride with him that 
fatal night, which was equivalent, of course, to 
admitting having taken the ride himself. 

Dr. Cady had heard some information as to 
the whereabouts of Etta Elveys demanded. That 
had followed which had led him to believe it had 
been given—in writing! He bad heard Stephen 
Ward ask Mr. Gleason to smoke a cigar with him, 
and then to remain during the night. Mr. Glea- 
son had declined; Dr. Cady, watching for his 
He identified the 


| prisoner at the bar as the man who had had the 





interview with Stephen Ward. 

Dr. Cady had determined it was his duty to 
move in the matter, and, as he understood there 
was a reward offered for the arrest and conviction 
of the murderer of Hon. Edwin Elveys, and as 
he wished nothing in the way of reward himsel!, 
he had informed a detective agency of what he 
had learned, trusting that the hope of reward 
would be all the incentive they would need. Ie 
had also sent a note to Mr. Rorux, as a pressure 
of professional duties made it impossible for him 
to call at that gentleman’s house the next morn- 
ing. 

All this made a deep impression alike on jury 
and spectators, albeit there wasn’t much in it 
which might not easily have been set aside—wn- 


der other circumstanees. 





It seems hardly necessary for me to consider 
the testimony of each witness in succession, in 
detail. Let me, rather, summarize what. testi- 
mony was offered, pro and con, though to do so | 
must change the order of its presentation, and 
give the statements of several witnesses in 
connection, which were really widely separated in 
time of testifying at the trial. 

That Robert Rorux was absent was deemed un- 


elose 





























fortunate by the prosecution. His testimony, 
they insinuated, and attempted to show, would 
have been damaging to the accused. Several 
servants of Mr. Robert Rorux were called, and 
swore that their master had undoubtedly absented 
himself from home because of the presence of 
Stephen Ward beneath his roof. One, Tom, 
knew notices were inserted in the newspapers 
warning Mr. Rorux of Ward’s time of coming ; a 
lying advertisement, so he said, and, in his opin- 
ion, prepared and inserted by Stephen Ward — 
had been intended to bring him home before 
Ward’s departure. All the servants who testi- 
fied, Tom among them, were too loyal to Mr. 
Rorux’s interest to volunteer any information re- 
garding Ralph Grantley’s residence in Rorux’s 
house ; and Tom, of course, had his bitter hatred 
of Stephen Ward, growing out of his hopeless 
passion for Mollie, to help keep him silent. Not 
one of the servants knew why Rorux had desired 
that nothing be said to Ward regarding Grant- 
ley’s being in his home—though they might have 
strong and shrewd suspicions. It was enough 
for them that he had said so; they would keep 
silence unless unavoidable questions were asked— 
and none were; is it not remarkable how few 
pointed questions are really asked, in some cases, 
when the questioner is really working in the 
dark ? 

Mr. Gleason and Mr. Grantley had consulted to- 
gether, and the younger man had been compelled 
to acquiesce in the resolve of the older that his 
identity with Robert Rorux should be concealed, 
if possible, and as long as possible. 

To Mr. Grantley’s objection that the sud- 
den revelation of that fact would be damaging, 
possibly fatal, Gleason had urged that his appear- 
ance as a man with an alias at all would probably 
be fatal, and that such a revelation was not likely 
to come until everything else had gone against 
them. So Grantley’s request had been added to 
Rorux’s former orders regarding prudence and 
silence. 

Tom testified to the fact that Horace Gleason’s 
introduction had first sent Stephen Ward to visit 
at Rorux’s. He left a strong impression on the 
minds of the jury that his belief was that Glea- 
son had had some cruel and wicked power over 
his master. Who had sent the notices to the 
papers? Why, he, Tom, had done that—which 
was true enough—as far as it went! No one 


thought of asking why he had used initials not | 


his own—or if “R. G.” meant some particular 
person—and if so, who ‘*R. G.” was. What 
more natural than that some arbitrary combina- 
tion should be agreed upon, in a case like that ? 

Robert Rorux had gone to South Africa, had 
he? Only one paper had had the news the after- 
noon of the day when he disappeared. It had 
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not reached the paper in the way in which that 
sort of item usually does. Indeed, later investiga- 
tions had enabled the prosecution to show that 
the item came pretty directly from Mr. Rorux 
himself. They showed, too, that none of the 
usual routes had been taken by Mr. Rorux. They 
presented such a case to the jury that the infer- 
ence was strong and natural that Mr. Rorux had 
disappeared in some other direction than that of 
South Africa ; indeed, the insinuation was strong 
that the prisoner had feared him as a witness, 
though he might have possessed some power over 


| him, and had done for him what he had done for 


| 





Hon. Edwin Elveys—more secretly and success- 
fully! I don’t know what might have happened 
had Mrs. Fox—recently made Mrs. Wolf again— 
not been too busy in the duties of her new home, 
and in making a man out of the disreputable 
tramp she had married once more, to give any 
time to the reading of the newspapers ! 

Nor do I know just what effect it would have 
had if Mr. Gleason had risen in court some day, 
dramatically removed his wig and beard, and 
said, loudly, “‘I am Robert Rorux!” All things 
considered, though, I’m glad he didn’t do it. 

Stephen Ward was missing, as well as Robert 
Rorux. But the two cases were not at all alike. 
The authorities had had knowledge of Ward’s 
whereabouts for about a after Gleason’s 
arrest ; and then—the earth might as well have 
opened and swallowed him up, for all they could 
learn to the contrary. 

And, as for the man who had enjoyed the night- 
ride by Horace Gleason’s side, the prosecution 
had never had an idea regarding his identity, or 
where he could be found. All of which would 
have been unfortunate for the presecution—if 
they had needed him. But the fact was, they 
didn’t ! 

The owner of the livery-stable at which Horace 
Gleason had hired the team he had driven across 
the country that fatal night ‘was easily found. 
He had an accurate and retentive memory. His 
testimony was clear and direct. He had let Glea- 
son the team; he remembered the man’s face, 
and his name; Gleason had come to him in the 
afternoon —the livery-man would swear to the 
time to within a half-hour; he had stipulated 
that he must have the best team in the stables— 
the animals with the most speed and the greatest 
endurance; and he had had them. Offered 
driver, for the horses were young and a little in- 
clined to be treacherous, he had declined ; when 
the matter had been urged, he had been angry 
and petulant in his refusal —a refusal, as the 
prosecuting attorney said in his address to the 
jury, ‘‘which might have cost an innocent man 
his life—if we had been so hasty as to arraign an 
innocent man for this fellow’s dastardly crime !” 


week 
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The owner of the stable to which the team had 
been taken, in the town to which Gleason had 
driven, and where Gleason had employed a man 
to drive them back to the owner, was called upon 
for his testimony. Less direct and definite than 
that of the other man had been, more uncertain 
as to details, such as the time of day, the condi- 
tion of the horses, the appearance and manner of 
Gleason, 


etc., he was manifestly so honest and 


conscientious, that his somewhat crude and un- 
satisfactory story made a deeper impression than 
the other had done. 
son had driven to his stable: the team was tired, 
as though they had done hard work. But the 


time he had taken for the drive was from three to 


It was morning when Glea- 


four hours longer than would have been needed 


for the slowest team in his stable, 
leisurely driven by himself, to go over the same 
journey! 


All this was erushing—crushing ! 


Let us consider, next, that portion of Gleason’s 


testimony which related to this night-drive, as 
well as some closely related matters. We shall 
find it easier to follow, I think, than if we wait 
and take his entire testimony as a whole. 


AN ARTIFICIAL 


prudently and | 


If the prosecution had feared that Horace Glea- | 
son would attempt to prove an a7ibi, and that he 


might apparently succeed, they must have been 
happily disappointed at the frank ingenuousness 
of that portion of his testimony which related to 
the reality or the falsity of that ride of his through 


the lonely country, and to within 2of less than | 


five miles of where Edwin Elveys died. Yes; he 
took the ride—took the ride just as the witnesses 
had said. Ie hired the horses, in the afternoon. 
He did stipulate for the best team: he liked to 
drive the best that could be found. Was he in a 
hurry? No. Ife had arrived at his destination 


as the witness had said: his recollection would 
make it a little earlier than did the statement 
which had already been made, but he might be 


mistaken ; let it go; he did not see that a half- 
hour, more or less, was going to make any great 
difference. He had taken all night for the trip; 
he had not arrived until in the morning. 

Had Mr. Gleason given a man a ride ? He had. 
He remembered the distinetly. 
But he did not know the man’s name, business 
or appearance. 
scription of him. 


circumstance 


He could give absolutely no de- 

He did not know whether he 
was young or old, well-dressed or the opposite. 
IIe doubted 
tences with him during their ride. 
take in the man ? Gleason hesitated. 


if he had exchanged a dozen sen- 


Judge and 


jury, lawyers and spectators, waited in breathless | 


silence. The man was not in court. No doubt 
he would never be found. Gleason’s word could 
not be disputed by any one. And it made a great 


deal of difference, in a case like this, whether he 


| of the team, he 


Where did he | 





FATE. 


had given the man the ride in the first part of the 
journey—or the last. 

*““I—I am not quite sure,” replied Gleason, 
**but I think I did not take him in until I had 
passed the nearest point to Riverdell.” 

A great sighing breath burst from the assem- 


bled multitude. There was something of admi- 
ration in some faces. ‘* Brave—honest—truth- 
ful—plucky,” said some of them to themselves. 


But, then, some one killed Edwin Elveys! and 
they leaned forward to catch the next question, 
and listen to the next answer. 

He had taken no driver, so Mr. Gleason said, 
because he wanted a chance to think. But what 
of the expense thus involved ?—sending a man 
back with the team who must find another way for 
getting home again? Was money no object to a 

man whose business compelled him to ride across 
the country at night instead of sleeping in his 
| bed ? It seemed an unanswerable question ; per- 
haps it was not intended that Mr. Gleason should 
answer it; at any rate he didn’t ; he didn’t try. 

But the next questions, and those to which they 
led, failed to improve the situation in the slight- 
He had gone alone—to think ; what 
of the situation when he had the man with him ? 
Gileason doubtless answered in haste—to repent as 
leisurely as the old proverb ever contemplated in 
the hasty actions to which it has reference. He 
had taken in the man from motives of humanity, 
so he said. 

“Ah? Was he old ? lame ? sick ?” 

Horace Gleason did not know. He could not 
be sure. 


est degree. 





**And did you let him ride far ?” 

Ile did not remember. 

Asked why he was late, he said that he had 
driven at a slow rate. To explain the condition 
said he had lost his way. He 
said, to just where he left the 
road, go over the ground he had passed over while 
out of the road he should have followed, and 
show them exactly where he regained the road 


again. 


could fo, 50 he 


‘A strange thing, this,” the prosecuting at- 
torney reminded the jury, while Horace Gleason 
shrunk and writhed under the merciless arraign- 
ment and the pitiless sarcasm; ‘a marvelous 
thing. Here isa man who allowed another man 
to ride with him, and swears that he cannot re- 
member where he took him into his buggy, what 
sort of a looking man he was, nor a word that 
was said between them. But he’ll go with you, 
gentlemen of the jury, if you please, and show 
you where he left the traveled road, trace for you 
the way he went when he was wrong, point out 
to you the spot where he stopped, bewildered and 
uncertain—though he doesn’t remember whether 


| he had the problem to solve alone, or had help 
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and advice! Do you believe him? Can you? | from iron bars and stone walls, there might be 


And if not in this, why in anything he has said | the barest possibility of freedom—and a man in 
which has not been more than amply confirmed | his situation would naturally prefer risking a 
by other witnesses ? Indeed, may we not almost | sheriff’s shot to remaining here, waiting for cer- 
fear that other witnesses have fallen into error— | tain death on the gallows! So he would go with 
! 


honest error—when they confirm anything, no | you—to-day! But would he have gone in the 











TENDER CHORDS, 


matter how trivial, which this trapped rascal has | past ? Would he ? Would he have gone in tho 
said ? He would go with you, gentleman of the | morning, when murder had had less than twelve 
jury, to-day! Can you guess why? I see by | hours in which to plan its lie? Would he have 


your faces that you can—that you do! Ah, gen- | gone when rain and snow and frost, and the pass- 


tlemen, he is a shrewd man—a cunning one, and | ing of scores and hundreds of carriages, had had 
who can blame him ? Out in the open air, away 


no opportunity—as they have had now, as they 
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had had months ago—of erasing forever the track | 
made by his carriage-wheels ? Would he ? I read 
your answer in your eyes, gentlemen of the jury, 
and I reed his just doom there as well !” 

That is only a little of what the prosecuting 
attorney said ; I shall quote but little from his 
strong speech. But we must go back and con- 
sider some other points in the evidence. 

“You claim innocence and ignorance of the 
murder of Edwin Elveys,” said the lawyer for | 
the State ; “ will you tell us why you were in that 
part of the country at all ? Will you state what 
vour business was ? Will you tell for whom you 
were at work ?” 
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veys’s wife; Gleason admitted all that; he had 
loved Elaine Vernon ; though she were dead, he 
loved her still. 

The prosecution had found some one to testify 
that Horace Gleason had expressed the deadliest 
and most undying hatred for Edwin Elveys. 
made no denial. He confirmed it all. 
Indeed, his first attempt at the work of a detect- 
ive had been undertaken in the hope of finding 
something in the earlier life of Edwin Elveys 
which he could use to separate husband and wife. 
He started to say that he had not known, in all 


Gleason 


| the years between her marriage and the time of 


| her husband’s death, where 


‘‘T have already stated that I am a detective, | 


and my statement has been amply confirmed ; 
the representatives of the agency which employed 
me have testified to that. But I can tell you 
no more than that.” 


‘You cannot bring witnesses to prove that as- 
| —so far as any one knew ! 


sertion—the assertion that you were employed in 
the duties of your profession ?” 

**T cannot.” 

‘The business of a detective is in the service 
of law, is it not ?” 

Mr. Gleason smiled, faintly, and with an evi- 
dent effort. 

* Not always. 
shield a man’s good name— 


Sometimes it is our duty to 
or a@ woman's honor !” 


‘But this, Mr. Gleason, is a matter of life or | 


death. Surely you are fvee to speak now. Surely 
you cannot expect the jury to believe your stor) 
unless you call witnesses to prove it.” 

Mr. Gleason shook his head. ‘‘ There are those 
in this court-room,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ who know 
what my business was, and can prove it! But, 
unless they speak voluntarily, they will not speak 
at all. One of the duties of a detective is silence ; 
he is paid to take his chances !” 

A silence fell upon the great audience, for a 
minute or two, through which the ticking of the 
great clock over the judge’s head sounded spreter- 
naturally loud. Several persons looked askance 
at their neighbors ; others, the possessors, I pre- 
sume, of unpleasant closeted skeletons, appeared 
uneasy and uncomfortable. But no one spoke. 
The appeal, if Gleason was desperate enough to 
mean it to be one, was a failure. Later, the law- 
yer for the defense called upon the ones who had 
kept silence to ‘‘ speak now, or remember that 
they must stand before the throne of God, in the 


Judgment, and tell Him why !” 


‘Two dramatic appeals, that of Gleason and 
that of his lawyer,” commented the Riverdell Jn- 
telligencer, in its next issue; ‘after they had 
failed, 
case ?” 

Witnesses testified to having heard Gleason say 
he had loved the woman who became Edwin EI- 


what there left of the murderer’s 


yas 


Elaine’s home 
and where her dust lay buried. But 
checked himself —to say so could do no good ; 
no one would believe it; in another man’s case, 
he would believe it himself. 

And so, you see, it was no longer true that 
Edwin Elveys had not had an enemy in the world 


had 


been he 


not 


He had had one! And every one in the world, 
as far as telegraphs reached and railways ran, had 
only to read to know his name ! 

To have forgotten that he had driven within 
five miles—or LESS—of the scene of such a trag- 
edy as had been enacted, was absurd on the face 
of it; yet, testified that, 
from the time of his earliest connection, profes- 
sionally as a detective, with the Elveys murder 
case, up to the time when Stephen Ward had ac- 
cused him, in Robert Rorux’s library, of the atro- 
cious crime, he had never thought of his lonely 
drive in connection with the matter ! 

Gleason would have had none of the evidence 


and Horace Gleason 


| against Grantley appear at all—if he could have 





| helped it; he felt it would be of no use. 


In the 
day-time, when the light was on Grantley’s face 
and in his eyes, when he saw him sitting where 
he could suggest important questions to the ex- 
amining lawyers, when he saw how anxious he 
looked and how thin he was getting, he believed 
in Ralph Grantley—and his innocence; he be- 
lieved him worthy of the love of Elaine’s child ; 
he wished he dared hope the time might come 
when Stephen Ward would be as worthy of be- 
lief. In the day-time, again, in the jail, before 
court opened in the morning or after it had 
closed at night, Horace Gleason looked at Ralph 
Grantley’s face—still in the light, ever in the 


| light, though the light might have the shadows 


of strong bars across it—and believed in him, be- 
lieved in him with all his soul. But, when night 
had come, when the lamp was out in his cell, 
when the glow in the corridor was dim, when 
there was no light in heaven for him, when he 
tossed wearily to and fro, now waking to face his 
dangers and difficulties, now sleeping uneasily, 
to find them worse in his dreams—he doubted 




















Ralph Grantley ; he came to tell himself, as the | 


trial went on, that one hope—then his greatest 
hope—and then his ONLY one—was that Ralph 
Grantley’s conscience might be the strongest of 
any of his powers—that he might confess his 
guilt before it should be everlastingly too late, 
even though he waited until an innocent man 
stood on the drop, waiting to be let fall into 
eternity! But this was only a night-thought. 
It was always gone in the morning. 
day he said it would never return again. 
each night it did. 

So Gleason would have had no testimony of- 
fered against Grantley, had it not been that 
Grantley insisted ; and only because he was a 
prisoner—and Grantley free—did Grantley’s will 
prevail. 

There was the quarrel between Edwin Elveys 
and himself; Grantley told it all, now. And 
now, no one regarded it as more than trivial, 
though once the recital of it might have hanged 
him. A servant, who had listened, as servants 
sometimes do, testified to having heard what hap- 


And 


And each | 
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the end, lengthily and laboriously, watching the 
faces of the jury to see the effect of his words 
mirrored therein—while he spent a quarter of 
an hour—half an hour—three-quarters of an 
hour—and commenced on the last quarter—in 
an interesting discussion of absent-mindedness 


‘ 
re 


y 
i 


and unconscious cerebration. 

Grantley had jumped to the conclusion that 
the missing revolver had been used in killing 
Edwin Elveys! The worry naturally attending 
the forgetfulness of which he had allowed him- 
self to be the victim would, in the opinion of 
the lawyer, account for all that—and for all 
that had grown out of it. 

trantley testified that he believed he had not 
said he threw the revolver into the river, when 


he had his interview with Horace Gleason at 
the bridge, and elsewhere that night. He—he 


couldn’t quite remember what he had said, for 


| he was both sick and frightened at that time. 


Ile 


pened ; but this testimony made the quarrel of | 


even less importance than it had had on Grant- 
ley’s own lips. 
‘A conscientious young man,” 


‘ 


cuting attorney, brushing Grantley’s evidence 


said the prose- | 


aside, ‘‘ with supersensitive notions as to honor, | 


who has brooded over 
imagines they might have been important! As 
he didn’t kill Edwin Elveys 9% 

And an impatient wave of the hand dismissed 
the unimportant 
finished ! 


topic, with the sentence un- 


There was the selling of the revolver by Ralph 
Grantley. But what of it? ‘An honest man, 
and a busy one, sells a weapon. Is there any 
reason for his remembering to whom he sold it ? 
Can you think of any reason, that could have 
existed at the time of the sale, making it more 
important that he should remember that, than 
that he should remember 


to whom he sold a 
pound of coffee or a bar of soap? Is it un- 


precedented for a man to forget ? Has not Hor- 
ace Gleason himself failed to remember the sort 
of man with whom he rode—on the night he 
committed his fearful crime ?” 

Horace Gleason testified to finding the revolver 
in the river. He told how what the boys had 
said to him had led him to search there. 
laid little emphasis on the matter; indeed, he 
testified with great apparent reluctance, and gave 
the shortest possible answers to the questions 
which were asked him. 


revolver seemed a strong point in Gleason’s favor 
and against Grantley, and the audience wavered 
for a little, and the jury appeared stolidly 
amazed. 


But the lawyer made it all right in 


. few hot words until he | 





He | 


Ralph’s name on the | 


| beyond it! 





had not been astonished at the finding of 
the weapon there; he seemed, too, to dimly re- 
call the fact of having seratched his initials — 
or his name—on the missing weapon. 
he testified positively: He had 
revolver into the river. 

Tommy Teller and Pat Peacher were called. 
Gleason did it. Indeed, he hoped they 
would not And yet, when the first one was 
sworn, he felt a genuine glow of pleasure in his 
They would have to tell what Grantley 
had thrown into the river, that night. They did! 
It was only a horseshoe! ‘He was throwing 
away his luck, you know,” said one lad, artlessly, 
and with evident conviction, “when he did a 
thing like that. And we liked him too well to 
give him away to a stranger !” 

The prosecuting attorney almost precipitated a 
crisis in the reference he made to this portion of 
the testimony in his address to the jury: ‘ Ralph 
Grantley thought the revolver he sold was used in 
killing Edwin Elveys,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ and 
perhaps he does still! Jdo! He was not sur- 
prised at its being found in the river. Nor am 1! 
Three or four hours of time of the night of 
Edwin Elveys’s death have not been accounted 
for by the cowering wretch yonder, and never 
will be until he confesses all 

But we, though we know little, may 
Suppose he came here, and hurled 


But now 
not thrown the 


not ask 


be. 


heart. 


this side death, or 


imagine ! 
away the weapon ? What likelier thing than that 
his guilty soul would not allow him to let it re- 
main there? I tell you gentleman of the jury, 
guilt is a haunting thing; it drives Murder’s 
hand to uncover the concealed dead ; it compels 
the finding and hoarding of evidence «against 
one’s own self. I can seem to see this man, dis- 
guised no doubt, buying this weapon 

But Ralph Grantley was on his feet then, pale 
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as ashes, and interrupting—for once—the speech 
of the prosecuting attorney. 

“*T will swear,” he said, gaspingly and_ brok- 
enly, *‘ that Horace Gleason, in disguise or out of 
it, never bought the revolver of me.” 

‘*Or sending an accomplice to buy it,” blandly 
continued the lawyer, never guessing how cleverly 
(irantley had saved Gleason, never imagining 


how near he had been to having no occasion 
for finishing his speech. 
And Gleason knew. Ilis beard pulled awry, just 
then, or his wig displaced, would have marked 
The sheriff hadn't 


help enough to have saved Robert Rorux, or any 


the beginning of the end! 


one else save Horace Gleason, from the court of 
Judge Lynch! 

Why continue this one-sided history of error 
wnd injustice 7 
And 


than 


Is not the end clear and plain ? 
how could fallible men have done otherwise 
was done ? 

There were, against him, the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the employment, in the Elveys 
murder case, of Horace Gleason. 

He had, by means of a shallow trick, managed 
to visit Riverdell alone. He had not 
self known to Etta Elveys; he had destroyed the 
note Ralph Grantley had given him for his fa- 


made him- 


ther; he had mentioned nothing regarding his 
purposes to any of the most prominent gentlemen 
in the town—Black or White or Gray. He had, 
seemingly, employed his time in manufacturing 
evidence against the open-hearted young man 
who had employed him. 

There were many to remember the remarkable 
scene in church, when 
“overcome by the heat”! The lawyer for the 
prosecution did noi fail to put the jury in mind 
of it. 

The had done for Stephen 
Ward counted greatly against him. This Ward 
why not ¢hen? Was 
it reasonable to suppose that the interview, a part 


things Gleason 
had power over him now ; 


of which had been overheard by Dr. Cady, was by 
any means the first one in which Ward had threat- 
ened Gleason ? 

‘*Ward demanded the knowledge of Etta El- 
veys’s present residence, did he not ?” was asked 
of Gleason. 

“He did.” 

* Do you know where she can be found ?” 

I think I do.” 

‘And you told him ?” 
‘sc ad.” 

‘Well, where is she ? 


she is ?” 


‘Iam not sure. 


Or where do you think 


All were listening. 
Grantley was leaning forward, waiting for the in- 
formation he would have given ten years of his 
Gleason’s thoughts, so far 


Horace Gleason hesitated. 


life to have obtained. 





But Grantley knew. | 
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as they formed themselves into words, ran in this 
wise : ‘‘ Last night, I believed Ralph Grantley a 
murderer and a liar. To-night, I shall think the 
same. To-day, his face and bearing give such a 
thought the lie; but I do not know—I do not 
know. And—and—whether Grantley be inno- 
cent or guilty, Stephen Ward needs Etta Elveys ; 
he needs her to save him—to reform him—to 
make him a I—I am going to die; Iam 
going to die soon; it is easy to see how this trial 


man ! 


is going, very easy, and the verdicts against men 
convicted on circumstantial evidence are always 
more speedy and merciless than are those against 
culprits who are taken red-handed ; I must die- 
I must die on the gallows, unless shame 
kills me sooner. And I dare not die, dare not 
step into the darkness, pass through the grave, 
if I have lifted 


soon °: 


stand face to face with God—not 


|} a man up—to let him fall to the earth again ; not 
| if I have given a man a promise—and lied to him ; 


in a man—and 
failed him ; not if I have endangered the safety 


not if I have encouraged hope 


| of a human soul—and let it be even possible for 


Horace Gleason had been | 


its only hope to be swept away. Unless Stephen 
Ward marries Etta Elveys, he is lost—lost ; and 
with him—lI am lost too. 
not do it—will not do it. 
Grantley even a chance.” 


I cannot do it—dare 
I will not give Ralph 
He raised his head. I suppose it would be cor- 
rect to say he raised it proudly, though the River- 
dell Jntelligencer used the word ‘ doggedly ” in 
its spirited account of the trial. 
tened 


lis eyes glis- 
and you may take your choice between 
** bravely ” and “ insolently.” One word is mine ; 
the other is the Jnfelligencer’s. 

** Well, where is she ? Or where do you think 
she is ?” the lawyer repeated his questions. 

**T refuse to say,” replied Horace Gleason. 

** And do you suppose Stephen Ward has gone 
in search of her 7” 

‘I do, beyond a doubt !” 

Need I write more ? Need I tell of the ques- 
tions asked regarding this man’s search in the 
Elveys mansion —his pretended friendship for 
John Grantley, his evident slavery to the wishes 
of Stephen Ward ? 

Need I quote from the masterly summing up 


| of the evidence, free from any intentional preju- 


| ° . . . . ‘ 
| dice or bias, in the judge’s charge ? 





Need I describe the dignified way in which the 
jury filed out, to do their duty, catching an en- 
couraging smile, here and there, from Black and 
White and Gray, and from their satellites and im 
itators ? 

The jury was out one hour. It may be that 
they felt it would be a lowering of their dignity— 
a lessening of their importance—to return sooner. 
Possibly they could not bear to think of render- 
ing a verdict until the little world outside had 
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had time to decide what they ought to do—and 
worry lest they shouldn't! 1 cannot think of 
other reasons for their delay, for I’ve been told 
they deliberated little, and voted 
Indeed, in a case as plain as that of the State rs, 


' 
only once ! 


Horace Gleason, it is hard to understand how 
duty required of them more than the vote. 

The verdict was rendered. Of course, there 
was, under the circumstances, only one verdict 
possible. The judge was ready; he had been so 
certain that he felt no need of delay ; events hur- 
ried ! 

Horace Gleason stood up. Asked if he had 
anything to say why the sentence of the law 
should not be pronounced upon him, he could 
only uselessly assert his innocence. He remem- 
bered, with a pang, that he had heard that same 
plea more than once from the lips of men he had 
hunted down. He wondered, God help him, if 
there were any among them who had not been 
liars. 

The whole thing seemed strange —impersonal, 
It'was as though, in a dream, he was taking an- 
other man’s place ; it seemed as though waking 
He doubted if he heard all the 
judge said ; some of it was surely no more than a 


must come soon. 


heartless mockery ; he remembered little, when 
the judge had finished, and believed he under- 
stood less. But one form of words, awful in their 
meaning, remained in his memory; one dreadful 
thing rung in his ears—as he watched the crowd 
scatter and go, and as he went his way, again, a 
watchful man close at his side on either hand ; 
one fearful proposition seemed to burn into his 
brain, in words of fire, as he lay on his hard bed 
and longed for the slumber that would not come. 
Was it possible that the judge had spoken those 
words to him—to him’— when he had always 
meant to do right, and had done wrong only by 
error ? Was it possible ? Could it be ? 

And what did they mean ? 

And he said them over and over again, the 
whole night long, as a student of a foreign 


tongue might have said a sentence which puzzled 
him : 

“* To be hanged by the neck until you are dead ; 
to be hanged by the neck until you are dead ; to 
hi hanged ia 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


WARD'S WICKED WISH AND THE WAY IT WORKED! 


Mr. Warp assumed Rorux’s trust with great 
Ile was, so he informed the law- 
yer, gratified at the confidence Mr. Rorux had 
been pleased to repose in him. What more nat- 
ural than for the lawyer to hint that there was 
much more in store for him ? Can you imagine 
such a thing as Ward’s not pressing the matter ? 


cheerfulness. 


In the end, Stephen Ward had gained much 
knowledge. He knew that another individual, 
whose name the lawyer refused to mention, had 
heen given a large sum of money—the amount 
Ile knew that the re 
mainder of the vast wealth of Robert Rorux had 
heen bequeathed to him, subject only to a condi- 
tion which the lawyer insisted was so little likely 
to be met that it might as well be disregarded 
altogether. 


not being named to him. 


The lawyer told him the event which would 
make another the heir was unlikely to happen, 
but declined to name the condition. He offered 
to lend Ward money, if he desired it, but Ward 
declined that, informing him that Gleason— who 
was not likely to live long—had recently made 
him his heir. 

Finally, under pressure, the shrewd lawyer gave 
Ward a written statement to the effect that he 
was Rorux’s heir, subject to an unnamed condi- 
tion unlikely to be troublesome in the future. He 
had reasoned that Ward’s persistence meant that 
some woman was concerned in the matter; he had 
reasoned correctly ; Ward went home—to Rorux’s 

with the precious bit of writing —home— to 
Mollie ! 

Ward discharged Tom. After that, having 
vainly tried to read—to study—to think—he sent 
for Mollie to come to him in the library. He 
had not decided that he loved Mollie —or that 
he loved Etta Elveys—but no matter; he would 
marry the one—half for revenge on her and 
(irantley ; the other—he would cheat and de- 
fraud, lie to and make her loss his fiendish gain. 
He would marry Etta Elveys, for Gleason would 
die, doubtless, before he would tell Grantley 
where he could find her. But now—now 

He sent for Mollie! 

He turned the reversed picture on Rorux’s wali 
while he waited, and was appalled to see how 





| much Etta’s face resembled that of the dead 


woman Rorux had loved. 

He picked up a book. It was “ Frankenstein.” 
Ife laid it down with a shudder, though the sight 
of it only confirmed him in his evil purpose. 

Well, Mollie came. 

And then, he paid her the greatest compliment 
any man can pay any woman—a compliment, in 
this case, that was a tacit admission that she 
could be won, if won at all, only honestly or in a 
way which counterfeited honesty. 

He told her he loved her; he asked her to be 
his wife. 

She did not answer him at first. She hesitated. 
She did not blush and dimple under his ardent 
glance. But she did not draw back from him. 
She was a woman to be pitied—not a heroine, at 
all; not a woman with much strength of char- 
acter; not a womun with much _ besides her 
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beauty—and the capacity for passion and pas- | 


sion’s fruitage, good and bad. 
the case in her own mind—her own soul; should 
she strangle the hopeless love she had for Ralph 


She was trying | 


Grantley, and cast it out forever, or-should she 


keep it and cherish it in secret, live for it and 
die glad because of it? Or should she marry 
this man, and live for him ? 

She forgot, for a little, the wealth he might 
give her, the luxury he might lavish upon her. 
She forgot that she had ever laughingly boasted 
that she cared for that sort of thing, and would 
have it. But one terrible picture came before her 
mind, one picture which almost shook her reason ; 
she remembered the danger which had menaced 
Robert Rorux had her 
time when there seemed no honorable escape ex- 


her before rescued 


| . 
mansion, and 


-the | 


cept by the way of the wharves, and the swift, | 


running tide beneath their borders; she—she 
could not endure that; she would not; she had 
rather walk through hell! 

Looks and manner had never had so little force 
in Ward’s favor. Never had he looked so little— 
A half- 
hour ago, he was straighter, taller, less awkward 
and repellent. His soul showed in his face, and 
its dwarfish malignity had assumed control of 
his body as well. It should have been a warning 
to her—to any woman; God help her, perhaps 
for she hesitated ! 


so mean—so distorted—so misshapen. 


it was 

He laid Rorux’s power of attorney before her. 
Ile glanced from that to her face. He glanced 
from her face back to that again. 

She read the document, and her cheeks and 
lips grew white. He had absolute power in this 
he would. He might, if he 
wished, turn her from the door this very night ; 
and then—what better could she do than seek the 


house, to use as 


wharves, unless she had been in a peaceful home, 
and a safe one, for so long that she had forgotten 


the With r 
*A threat ?” she demanded. There was a hint 
of scorn in her tones—a new attitude of possible 


loathing in the posture she took. 

‘A threat? No.” 
head. Was she not right in doubting him ? 
Wis not sure of himself, 

She walked up and down the room. 
and stood by the table again. She leaned on it, 
and looked at him. 

‘““ You've followed me 
incisively, ‘*and you’ve hinted love before. 


But he turned away his 


Ile 


followed me,” she said, 
But 
you’ve never spoken thus plainly before. 
you tell me why ? 
‘There are two reasons.” 
«Well tf” 
‘One is the 
within a week ; 
whether I must go alone.” 


fact that I must go to Europe 


**And the other 
* That I’ve been 
no future ; that Ie 


& poor man, with no fortune, 


ould not ask you, a servant in 
this house, to share such a life as mine might be. 
But now—now—I can ask you to rise from your 
humble the 
the custodian of untold 
hundreds of thousands of 


mistress of this 
wealth 
perhaps mill- 
Ile spread the lawyer’s statement of his 
heirship to the Rorux fortune on the table before 
her; he caught her roughly by the shoulder and 
bade. her look at it it. 

She read it through—once—twice—thrice. She 
looked around her, at the eviaences of wealth and 
She 
prayed for it ; 

somewhere— 
a taste for the elegancies and refinements this 
man could give her; and that, though Rorux had 
saved her from the dangers of the streets, and 
honorable poverty’s happiest haven at their end— 
where the streets touch the sea ! 

Her blood riot in her veins; her senses 
seemed to swim; she loved all that Ward could 
offer her—all save himself. 


station to become 


} lars 
ions.” 


read 


culture which met her eye at every turn. 
had longed for this sort of thing— 
she had inherited, from some one 


ran 


And was not the love 


she did have for a man—a good and true man— 
| 


| allowed 


She came | 


Will | 


° ° ° } 
it is for you to say, Mollie, 


worse than vain and useless ? 

How much she could do with money; ‘how 
much good, even, and for sweet charity’s sake,” 
suggested some lying devil at the ear of her soul. 
Llow she would revel in the ease and luxury so 
freely tendered her; some ancestor had left the 
love of ease and luxury his sole legacy to all the 
in the blood 
of the poor, to be their peril and their destrue- 
tion ! 

She shut her eyes, and thought—thought. She 
could not think as well while watching Ward ; 
the wealth did not seem so great, the luxury so 
grateful, with his glance holding hers. 


generations following him—a taint 


She opened her eyes, again, and faced the man. 
After all, with all said and done, she must 
the man. 


face 

It was the man she must marry, if she 
herself say ‘* Yes”! the man’s 
It was the man, after all, of whom she 


to not 
money. 
must think, not this palace in which she might 
| live, the rare dresses and jewels she might wear, 
the scenes she might visit in lands beyond the 
| sea. ‘* For better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
| in sickness and in health, to love, cherish and to 
| obey, till death us do part.” Could 
| it 2? Dared she ? It was a terrible temptation. 
But— 

She hesitated ! 

It was a terrible temptation. And | aus 
tounded to find how well she is fighting against it. 
| I thought she gave it all up—and decided the 
road she would walk in —long, long Did 
not you ? 


she do 


am 


ago. 
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Ah, well, she is not the first to find faltering 
footsteps at the beginning of a road—when actual 
invitation points where fancy, or even stern re- 
solve, have 
And 
and doubt 
“* South 
thoughts. 
read in the 


in imagination walked. 

But that will do! I feel all pity 
for one who has failed once / 
Africa— South Africa,” her 
She was thinking of what had 
paper that evening. She was wonder- 





BO 


ran 
she 
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haps they did not then. It may be that the man 
saw her thought in her face, and answered its 
unspoken question. The girl started, though, 
amazed and horrified at what happened. Had she 
spoken ? or had she not? She did not know ; 
never did. 

‘** South—Africa—South—Africa——” 

The man laid his hand on her arm tenderly and 
caressingly. 


she 


| 
SS | KIND-HEARTED. 
~ 
J” ° 
ss. Mistress—‘‘ Dip you DROWN THE KITTENS As I 

, lt DIRECTED, Manrre ?” 

j < fie Ne aaita Ak We ~ 

| t ; [i ih» Marie YES, MADAM. 

\ q x 4 i) ‘Drm you WARM THE WATER ?” 


ing how long the 


man would 


be gone, and what | 


dangers might come to him by the way. Robert 
forux had been kind to her; she could 


member, in all her life, 
kind ; he had saved her 
was better than life; and yet—and yet 

It would be hard, so hard, 
a price—and fail of the pay. 

** South Africa — South Africa——” She did 
not know she spoke. She was not in the habit 
of letting her lips play traitor to her soul. Per- 


| 
not re =| 
any one who had been so | 
saved her life—or what 





to sell one’s self for 












‘* No, MADAM.” 
‘*Wuat! po you 
DROWNED 


MEAN TO TELL ME THAT YOU 
THOSE POOR LITTLE 
ICE-COLD WATER? YOU CRUEL GIRL 


KITTENS IN 
” 





\ 
‘He will never return — never,” he said, 
an “he has not gone to South Africa ; 
but he will never come back.” 


(To be continued. ) 


A LittLe Boston girl heard the question as to 
what flower would make the best 
blem discussed at length at her 


national em- 
father’s table. 


‘** Papa,” she said, “I know what would be the 
The chestnut !” 


best national emblem. 
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“{ RAISED THE LADDER, AND AS I DID 80 THE BROKEN FRAGMENTS OF THE COUNTENANCE DROPPED AWAY ON RITHER 
SIDE; AND IN THE PLACE OF THE ROUGHLY MOLDED FEATURES THERE LOOKED UP AT ME FROM THE HOLI@W IN 
HE CLAY A GRINNING, HUMAN SKULL.” 


THE STATUE IN MY UNCLE’S STUDIO. 
By Lucy H. Hooper, 
| France and Switzerland, my health having suf- 
fered a good deal from too close application to 
the duties of my profession, which was that of 
medicine. I had graduated, with good success, 
some three years before, and had done well for a 
young doctor at the outset of his career ; too well, 
in fact, for overwork was telling severely on my . 


“ Do not forget to go to see your uncle Julius 
whe: you reach Paris, Ralph,” said my still 
pretty and youthful-looking mother, as she stood 
ea tipioo to give me a last embrace at the Glenns- 
ville station prior to the departure of the train | 
for New York. 

Iwas going abroad for a hurried tour through 
Vol. XXIX., No. 1—8, 
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nerves. So I had made up my mind to a sea-voy- 
age and a season of repose in Europe as the best 
remedy for my ailments. 

My uncle Julius was my widowed mother’s 
only brother, and was older than she by several 
He had developed early in life a great 
talent for mode.ing in clay and carving in wood. 
One of his efforts in the former line, the figure 
of a Blenheim spaniel, had long formed the chief 
ornament of my mother’s littie drawing-room, 


years. 


| of his abode. 


and was a good deal admired by connoisseurs for | 


a 


the spirit and grace of the pose, and the accuracy | 


of the modeling. He went to Paris full thirty- 
five years before the date of my story, there to 
study sculpture. He had met with considerable 
success in those days, when American artists 
studying in Europe were far rarer than they are 
now. 

Amongst my mother’s most treasured pos- 
sessions were some copies of the catalogues of 
the Paris Salon for several consecutive years early 
in the sixties, wherein the name of Julius Weir 
figured amongst the contributors to the sculpture 
department. Then came his crowning success 
with a statue of “Sleep,” a reclining female fig- 
ure, holding in one hand a cluster of poppies, 
and shading with the other her half-closed eyes 
from the light. It was immensely praised and 
admired, and the Paris illustrated papers of the 
day gave wood-cuts of it, and the comic papers 
caricatured it, and, in fact, none of the elements 
of a popular success were lacking. 

.This statne was bought by a wealthy American 
residing in Paris, and it was generally expected 
that the sculptor would go from one triumph to 
another, and turn out a rival to Hiram Powers or 
to W. W. Story. But he did nothing of the kind. 
After the execution of that much-praised work, 
he retired on his laurels, only sending occasion- 
ally a bust or a bass-relief to the annual Salon. 
Also about this time he ceased entirely to write 
home, and all the news that was received from 
him was brought by stray travelers who chanced 
to visit his studio, and who described him as liv- 
in a sort of hermit-like seclusion, seeing but few 
vallers and visiting no one. 

‘‘He never even wrote me a line when your 
dear father died,” said my mother, ietting fall a 
shower of tears at the memory both of her loss 
and of her brother’s indifference. ‘‘I declare, 
Ralph, I sometimes think he must have lost his 
senses. 
told me some years ago that Julius had never gotten 
over the loss of an intimate friend, an artist like 





One of his old comrades—John Rising— | 


any other. 


himself, who had rooms in the same studio-build- | 


ing, and who disappeared mysteriously one day, 
and never was heard of afterward. I think the 
shock and the sorrow must have unsettled your 
uncle’s mind, for he stopped working, and writing 


| 





home as well, just about that time. 
go to see him, Ralph, will you not ?” 

I promised my mother that I would try to find 
my eccentric kinsman as soon as possible after my 
arrival in Paris. And, in fact, after I had spent 
a fortnight in sight-seeing and rambling about in 
the French capital, I looked up my uncle’s ad- 
dress in an old Salon catalogue that I purchased 
for five cents at a book-stall, and started in search 
The studio-building, in which he 
had lived for over thirty years, was situated on 
the left bank of the Seine, a good way back of 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. I had some dif- 
ficulty in finding it, for the edifice, though con- 
sidered probably a great innovation and remark- 
ably comfortable and convenient when it was first 
erected, had become old-fashioned, and had been 
left far behind in the tide of progress and fash- 
ion. It was built in the usual style, having a 
long corridor on the second floor, with the studio- 
doors opening upon it, while on the ground-floor 
were situated various offices for lawyers and archi- 
tects, besides two rooms for the concierge. These 
details I learned afterward, far when I asked for 
tidings of my uncle, I was told by the concierge 
that he had been taken ill with typhoid fever a 
fortnight before, and had, by the doctor’s orders, 
been removed to a hospital. 

‘You see, my good little man,” said the old 
woman, apologetically, ‘‘ there was no way of hay- 
ing him properly taken care of here, besides the 
danger of infection to the other tenants. So the 
doctor had him well wrapped up, and put on a 
hospital-litter, and carried off to La Charité, and 
there he is to this hour if he isn’t dead. Lived 
here long ? Yes, to be sure I have, and I remem- 
ber your uncle when he first came here, and the 
grand supper he gave to celebrate the first admis- 
sion of one of his*works to the Salon. He was a 
great friend of the poor young man who went 
away more than twenty years ago and never was 
heard of afterward. An American? No, he 
came from Turkey or Greece, or some of those 
outlandish places. Stay, here’s his name written 
at the foot of a drawing he gave me. Ion—Ion 
Mazzaris—yes, that’s it. A handsome fellow, 
with big black eyes, and broad shoulders, and a 
thick black beard. As to talent, not much, | 
should say. Too fond of smoking, and of drink- 
ing beer, and of playing cards. For card-playing, 
oh, yes! just wild about it. He and Monsieur 
Weir used to spend whole evenings playing some 
queer game that Monsieur Mazzaris preferred to 
They were devoted to each other, like 
twin brothers—scarcely ever seen apart. And 
when Monsieur Mazzaris disappeared so suddenly 
Monsieur Weir took it terribly to heart. I should 
say that he never really held up his head after- 
ward. ‘That’s long ago; over twenty years, as ! 


But you will 
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said before. 
took her first communion, and she has been mar- 
ried these seventeen years now, and has a big boy 
of her own. So you're going—can’t stay any 
longer ? Do let us know, please, how poor Mon- 
sieur Weir is getting along.” 

Escaping at last from the full stream of talk of 
the garrulous old concierge, I bent my steps at 
once to the Hospital of La Charité. I had some 
difficulty in obtaining admission to the fever- 
ward, but my diploma, and my letters of intro- 
duction from several prominent American physi- 
cians to their Parisian colleagues, with which I 
had taken the precaution to provide myself be- 
fore sailing, finally procured for me the Gesired 
permission. 

At last I stood by the sick-bed of Julius Weir, 
and looked for the first time on the face of this 
much-talked-of relation. It was a ghastly specta- 
cle that I beheld. Mr. Weir was at that time but 
a little over sixty years of age. He looked fully 
seventy-five, with his features pinched and his 
complexion discolored by the action of the fever, 
and his profuse gray locks, damp and matted with 
perspiration, straying unkempt over the pillow. 
My own knowledge of medicine told me at once 
that there was but little hope of his recovery. 
He was delirious at first, and could not be made 
to comprehend who I was or what had brought me 
there, and in fact only seemed to imagine that I 
had come to arrest him for some unknown misde- 
meanor. But in one of the few lucid intervals 
that his malady afforded him I managed to ex- 
plain to him who I was, and thereafter he seemed 
to take a feeble pleasure in seeing me at his bed- 
side. After that I never left him while he lived. 
I procured for him the privilege of a private room 
and comfortable accommodations, and did what 
little I could to brighten the last hours of his ex- 
istence. 

The fever ran its course in the usual fashion of 
that dire disease. Mr. Weir was often delirious, 
especially at night. As I sat beside his bed, list- 
ening to his wild, disconnected talk, my atten- 
tion was finally arrested by one topic to which he 
recurred continually—one scene that he described 
over. and over again. He was playing cards with 
some one, and his adversary was winning all his 
money—unfairly, as he declared. 


‘Not the king—the ace; that’s right. So 
you’ve won again, my boy ? A thousand francs 
this time. See—I play the queen. No—no 


trumps ; do you call that a fairly taken trick ? 
Lost—yes—I've lost again. Five thousand francs 
now—and then my watch, and the old chain and 
seals. So—you’ve Won again—won again—won 
again.” 

Here his speech usually trailed off into inartic- 
ulate gabble. But one night he went on mutter- 





Yes, it was the day after my Marie | 


| all the vital forces with it. 


| thing, Ralph. 





ing about ‘‘a solitary blow—no blood—I’ve got 
the money—he cheated me,” and other broken 
phrases of the same nature. 

Toward morning the fever suddenly left him, 
and as is usually the result in such cases, it took 
He sank rapidly, but 
before he died, he found strength to look up into 
my face and to mutter: “I’ve left you every- 
Destroy—destroy ” And then 
he sank back insensible upon his pillow. He never 
regained consciousness after that, and he died in 
a few hours. 

His will, deposited at the American Consulate, 
was drawn up in due form, and I found myself 
possessor of a not inconsiderable fortune. My 
uncle, for twenty years past, had lived in the 
most secluded and economical way, and the ac- 
cumulations of his income, added to his original 
capital, had swelled the whole to a very comforta- 
ble amount. There remained for me, as his sole 
executor, the task of inspecting and taking posses- 
sion of the contents of his home, the studio and 
the bedroom adjoining. But what was it that 
Mr. Weir had wished me to destroy? Papers— 
letters—or what ? I could not even guess. I was 
compelled to leave that part of my mission wholly 
to chance. 

It is a solemn thing to enter the abode of one 
who has died away from home, and to note the 
traces of daily occupation and every-day life 
amidst the surroundings—the books whose pages 
will nevermore be turned by the once familiar 
hands; the writing-desk whose pens and ink and 
paper stand ready for use, and which the owner 
will use no more; the clothes still hanging on 
their accustomed pegs; and, above all, the visit- 
ing-cards in their little case, laid out, ready for 
use. Nothing speaks so eloquently of death and 
departure as do these cards. Other things keep 
their uses and may find owners. New readers 
may peruse the books, the garntents may clothe 
new wearers, the pens and paper may be pressed 
into service by new writers; but the visiting- 
cards—those little squares of card-board inscribed 
with a name that no longer belongs to earth——they 
have perished with their late possessor, and will 
soon, too, like the deceased, be only ashes. 

Such were the impressions and ideas that passed 
through my mind as I stood at last, and for the 
first time, in my uncle’s studio. It was a beauti- 
ful day in early Summer. The glorious sunshine 
streamed bright and warm through the lofty win- 
dow, lending to the pallid forms that peopled the 
room a vague semblance of life. The studio of a 
sculptor has this advantage over that of a painter, 
that all his works in their original plaster are as- 
sembled there together. Once a painter has fin- 
ished and sold his picture, it is taken away, and 
leaves nothing behind it except perhaps a group 
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of studies or sketches, or the pale reflection of a | 
photograph. But a sculptor keeps the original | 
form from which the marble copies are taken to 
be sent forth into the world ; his art-children re- 
main with him, and surround him till the day of 
his death. 

In spite of the gay sunlight without, my uncle’s 
studio was a dreary-looking room, though kept, 
like the plainly furnished bedroom adjoining it, 
with scrupulous care and neatness, by my garru- 
lous old friend the concierge. I looked with in- 
terest on the plaster forms that filled it, the orig- 
inals of the statues of whose renown we had all 
been so proud. I passed them one by one in re- 
view. 

They were very varied in style and subject, 
and gave me a far higher opinion of the talent 
of Julius Weir than I had ever possessed before. 
There was an “‘Omphale,” draped in the lion’s 
skin of Hercules, and leaning on the demi-god’s 
elub—a pretty, girlish figure, whose slender grace 
and delicate beauty contrasted well with those 
masculine accessories. Another was ‘‘ Undine,” 
rising from her fountain, holding aloft her drip- 
ping draperies behind her charming head. There, 
too, was the recumbent and graceful statue of 
‘*Sleep,” with which I had grown familiar through 
the medium of wood-cuts and photographs. Sev- 
eral of the works had been left unfinished, and 
amongst them a design for a fountain, a bass-re- 
lief representing the ‘‘ Funeral of Ophelia,” and a 
male recumbent figure, barely shapen in the clay, 
which seemed to have been destined to form a 
pendant to the statue of “Sleep.” 

“« Destroy—destroy !” These were the words 
which rang through my brain as I wandered 
amidst the white, silent forms. I had searched 
in vain amongst the small stock of papers of the 
deceased for some memorandum or letter that it 
might be advisable to burn. I found nothing that 
was not totally commonplace and unimportant. 
And 80 I took my seat on the edge of the’ plat- 
form destined for the pose of the models, and 
began to meditate on my farther course of action. 
‘As I sat there, my eyes rested upon the male re- 
cumbent figure in clay of which I have already 
spoken, I found myself attracted to it by one 
curious peculiarity. Unfinished as is was, it con- 
veyed vividly to my mind the idea of a corpse. 





The other statues—the ‘‘Omphale,” the ‘‘ Un- 
dine,” the slumbering maiden that represented 
“«Sleep ”— were one and all alive; they were in- 
stinct with vitality. But that nude, scarcely 
shapen image was that of a dead man. 

“My uncle must have intended to fashion a fig- 
ure of ‘Death’ to match the ‘Sleep,’” I thought 
to myself, as I rose and went forward to examine | 
it more closely. As I did so, I pushed slightly 


against a step-ladder which had been left stand- | 


ing beside the platform. It tottered, toppled 
over, and the top of it came crashing down on the 
face of the figure in clay. I raised the ladder, 
and as I did so the broken fragments of the coun- 
tenance dropped away on either side ; and in the 
place of the roughly molded features there looked 
up at me from the hollow in the clay a grinning, 
human skull. ‘ 

I cannot adequately express my horror at this 
discovery. I stood looking down, as though fas- 
cinated, at the ghastly image of mortality that 
stared up at me, with its empty eye-holes. After 
I had somewhat regained my presence of mind, I 
began to investigate the rest of the figure. The 
clay, hardened by long years of untouched dry- 
ness, was not easily broken away, but I continued 
to scale off enough of it to find that, not a skull 
only, but a whole human skeleton, was imbedded 
in the mass and formed the core of the blocked- 
out statue. Nor was it so much a skeleton as a 
mummy. The body had evidently been swathed 
in clay while it was intact, and though the flesh 
had long since disappeared, the frame was still 
clothed in a dry and shrunken and dusky skin, 
the whole forming an image like those of the de- 
siccated monks that are shown to sight-seers in 
the crypts under the Church of the Capuchins in 
Rome. The skull was still covered with black 
curly hair, and the bone on the left temple was 
splintered as though by a blow. Over that fract- 
ure the clay was stained of a dingy-brown that 
might once have been red—the scarlet life-blood, 
doubtless, of a human being. 

Piece by piece, as children fit together the sep- 
arate fragments of a puzale, I reconstructed the 
tragic story, one of whose personages looked 
darkly up into my face, and who, silent forever, 
had yet revealed to me the hidden horror that 
had darkened my uncle’s life. That secret had 
palsied his hand and weakened his genius, and 
made of him a lonely recluse, dwelling night and 
day side by side with the victim and the witness 
of a moment’s crime. I saw it all as though 
written plainly on that brown, grinning face: 
the games at cards, and the unvarying success 
of my uncle’s adversary, and perhaps an attempt 
at cheating discovered, and then a sudden an 
fatal blow. Then would come remorse and ter- 
ror, and a swift resolution to hide the corpse. 
The sculptor’s art, and the mass of freshly pro- 
pared clay, would furnish the means. The dead 
man’s clothing could readily be destroyed in the 
stove that heated the And afterward 
would come an impossibility of getting rid of the 
statue with the hideous core concealed within its 


a 


studio. 


| clay ; a dread of discovery, or at least of attract- 


talon 


ing suspicion by any steps that might bo take: 
to remove or to hide those poor shrunken re- 


mains, 

















THE 


ORIGIN OF WHEAT. 





As for me, my determination was quickly taken, 
and easily carried out. I built a rousing fire in 
the stove, and after breaking away the clay shell 
that surrounded the shriveled form, I consigned 
the latter piecemeal to the flames. In pursuing 
my task I came across a seal ring, still adhering 





THE ORIGIN OF WHEAT. 
WHEAT, which is now the bread corn of twelve 
European nations, and is fast supplanting maize 


in America and several inferior grains in India, 
was no doubt widely grown in the prehistoric 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY AT THE ANTIPODES—THE VISIT OF AN AUSTRALIAN CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER, 


to one of the fleshless fingers. It bore, engraved 
upon the amethyst with which it was set, the in- 
itials I. M. in Greek characters. The clay frag- 
ments I tossed into an old wood - box, and had 
them carted away as rubbish. And that was the 
end of the strange, unfinished statue in my uncle’s 
studio, 





world. The Chinese cultivated it 2,700 B, oc, 
as a gift direct from Heaven ; the Egyptians at- 
tributed its origin to Isis, and the Greeks to 
Ceres. A classic account of the distribution of 
wheat over the primeval world shows that Ceres, 
having taught her favorite Triptolemus agricult- 
ure and the art of bread-making, gave him her 
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chariot. a celestial vehicle which he used in use- 

ful travels for t 

to all, nations. 
Ancient monuments show that the 


he purpose of distributing cor! 


cultivation 


of wheat had been established in Egypt before | 


the invasion of the Shepherds, and there is evi- | 


dence that more productive varieties of wheat 
have taken the place of one, at least, of the 
ancient sorts. Innumerable varieties exist of, 


common wheat. 
cultivated 
a French gentleman who 
rieties, the 


Vilmorin-Andrieux 


Mr. Darwin mentions 
had collected 322 va- 


150 varieties. 


and creat firm 
et ( i °* 
their trial-grounds near Paris. 


Les Meilleurs Blés,” M. 


as 


many in 


their recent work on * 


cultivate about twice | 


Colonel Le Couteur, of Jersey, | 


of seed merchants, | 


| 


Ing 


Henri L. de Vilmorin has described sixty-eight 


varieties of best wheat, which he has classed into 
seven groups, though these groups can hardly be 
called distinct species, since M. Henri L. Vil- 
morin has cross-bred three of them — Triticum 
vulgare, Triticum turgidum and Triticum du- 
rum—and has found the offspring fertile. Three 
small - grained varieties of common wheat were 
cultivated by the first lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
lind (time of the Trojan War) as well as by the 
less ancient lake-dwellers of Western Switzerland 





und of Italy, by the people of Hungary in the | 


Stone Age, and by the Egyptians on the evidence 
of a brick of a pyramid in which a grain was im- 
vedded, and to which the date of 3,359 B. c. has 
been assigned. 

The existence of names for wheat in the most 
ancient languages confirms this evidence of the 
antiquity of its culture in all the more temperate 
parts of Europe, Asia and Africa, but it seems 


ing persistently in a wild state, although the fact 
has often been asserted by poets, travelers and 


historians. 








DAUBIGNY, the great master of the modern 
French landscape school, died in 1878; and an 
incident of his death-bed gives testimony to his 
deyotion to Corot, dead four years before. Al- 
most his last words were: “ Adieu. Iam going 
to see if friend Corot has found me any motifs 
sor landscapes.” 


AN experiment in ocean time-saving has been 
tried by having the steam-ship City of Rome dis- 
charge her passengers at Milford Iaven instead 
of at Liverpool, on a recent voyage out. Milford 


BLUSH ROSES. 
By CHARLES HENRY 


In the clear-heard, sweet, silent tongue of thought, 


LUDERS, 


From Legend-land two voices spake with me ; 
The one: ** No roses on the first rose-tree 
Wore other hue than white till Eve was brought 
Naked to our first father: then one caught 
A ruddy shame.”’ The other: ‘* When the sea 
Bore Venus, ere she crossed the neighboring lea, 
A red rose, touching her, paled passion-wrought.” 
The first was Purity—forever clad 
By holiest love in rebes of richest dye ; 
The second, Passion—made a season glad 
Ere from his cheek the fickle flame did fly: 
So thou, when brightest blushing, still dost add 
Unto thy face most beauty for mine eye. 





PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING, 
By LILtig MARSHALL. 

THE simple little contrivance illustrated in our 
first design is for a table, or shaving-mirror. It 
takes the form of a book, and properly made, is a 
very useful and pretty piece of table-decoration. 

These are the dimensions: Length over all, 13 
inches ; width over all, 94 inches. The end pieces 


/are one inch less than the width; the depth of 


the book is 14inches. The wood used for making 
the same should be 4 an inch thick. The front 
end-piece is hollowed out about # of an inch in 
depth, and represents the leaves of a book, as seen 
in the finished sketch. The back piece is rounded, 
and a cut made almost like a table-leaf joint, to 
allow the panel or cover of the book to work 
freely. Likewise, there is a little frame which 


| fits loosely inside of the box which is to receive 
| the mirror. 
improbable that wheat has ever been found grow- | 


use ; 


Haven 1s the extreme western point of Wales, and | 


it is believed that sailing direct from New York 
to that point will save from eighteen to twenty- 
four hours in the passage. It is likely to become 
the great point of landing between the two coun- 
triés. 


Now for the necessary instruction for a begin- 
ner in this very charming art of wood-carving. 
First, the tools. It is best to begin with a very 
small outfit at first. Master every tool as you 
proceed, and learn thoroughly everything that 
can be done with them. 

I select the following as best to begin with. 
They can be had at a very small outlay: One 
5-16 and one 9-16 firmer, or flat chisel; one 
6-16 corner chisel, or skew ; one 7-16 flat gouge ; 
a mallet and a pair of 
iron clamps, No. 14; a piece of oil-stone, and a 
firm, strong table, such as is used in the kitchen. 
The above-mentioned tools can be purchased at 
almost any hardware store, ground and ready for 
if not, they will procure them for you. This 
is a very small kit of tools, considering that there 
are over forty different shapes, and nearly four 
hundred different sizes ; yet, as you progress, you 
can increase your stock to suit the design you are 
about to carve. Avoid tools made especially for 


one 6-16 hollow gouge ; 


the amateur, as they are invariably bad. 
Now, the tools having been purchased, the, 
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primary need in wood-sculping is to know how 
tosharpen them. This is perhaps the most awk- 
ward task for beginners, for the tools should be 
very well sharpened if the work is to be well done. 
The flat tools are sharpened by rubbing gently 
backward and forward on the oil-stone at the 
same angle at which the tools are ground. Do 
not press hard, or you will have a jagged edge 
like a saw, and once you get tools in that con- 
dition, it is very difficult to get them out of it, 
unless (as is inevitable, sooner later) you 
have them re-ground. The curved tools are 
more difficult, and require a great deal of pa- 
tience. They are sharpened in much the same 
way, only that you have to turn the tool first one 
way and then reverse between the fingers and 
thumb as it passes along the stone. Now that 
we have our tools sharpened, we will commence 
our first piece of wood-carving. 

Procure a piece of common pine, or white 
wood, which is better, and serew it fast to the 
table by means of the clamps. Now draw a few 
lines with a rule; take the curved gouge, hold- 
ing the handle in the right hand (see Fig. 1), and 
keeping the wrist on the wood, press gently and 


has not sunk into the lines of the design, and 
carefully place the sheet of gelatine with the 
side not drawn upon downward on of 
cold water ; I say on, as it must not be ploced 
in the water, and care must be that the 
water does not cover the upper surface. In an 
instant it forms for itself a little raised border all 
round the edge, which prevents the access of the 
water, and after half an hour the gelatine has 
acquired its maximum size. If you do not wish 
to enlarge it so much, you can stop the operation 


a basin 


taken 


| as soon as it is sufficiently expanded. 





guide the tool with the finger and thumb of the | 


left hand. 


Do not press too hard at first ; go | 


gently, and you will remove a thin, straight shav- | 


ing. Try to cut those shavings as even in thick- 
ness as possible, in a uniform straight groove. 
Cut those grooves all over the board the way of 
the grain, and by that time you will have made 
yourself familiar with the gouge. Next comes 
something a little more difficult. Turn the board 
over and make a few circles, and gouge them out 
round the outside edge ; do not make the circle 
too small, as the smaller it is, the more difficult. 
After a few hours’ practice in this way we will 
proceed to make our first panel, that of the 
table-mirror. Take a panel of either cherry or 
Spanish cedar, nut or pear tree ; those woods are 
elose- grained and easy to carve. Now, with a 
sheet of black, red or blue tracing- paper, you 
trace off the sketch or design. This is done by 
first laying the tracing - paper, greasy side down, 
on the panel; next place the sketch on the top 
of the paper, design up, and fasten it with a few 
tacks, so that it remains firmly fixed. Take a 
sharp-pointed pencil or skewer of hard wood or 
bone; go over the design very carefully, and this 
will leave a fac-simile of the design on the panel 
to be carved. Should the design be too small for 
your purpose, it can be enlarged by tracing, as de- 
scribed above, on a sheet of gelatine or glazed 
paper, which is particularly adapted for repro- 
ducing a design which is either to be enlarged 
or decreased. After tracing the sketch on the 
gelatine, go over the lines with printer’s ink ; 








| out. 


| off a little wood in short shavings. 


Now remains the proce of raising the sheet of 
gelatine ; to do this, we must pass under it a sheet 
of tracing-paper, stretched out so that the gela- 
tine does not wrinkle, and then lift it carefully 
To utilize the design thus enlarged, place 
it upon the table, keeping the tracing-paper with 
which it was lifted under it. Lay it out perfectly 
flat, and with a second sheet of tracing-paper on 
the top carefully retrace the design. Should the 
reader wish to decrease the size of a design, this 
‘an be accomplished by placing it on alcohol, and 
go through the same process. Now that we have 
the design on the panel, we come to the actual 
work of wood-carving. Take the gouge and go 
round the outside of the design 4 of an inch 
away from the lines, cutting carefully with. the 
grain—say @ of an inch in depth, being very care- 
ful that the gouge does not slip, as it may cut 
away the design. This being done, take the flat 
chisel and ‘‘ stab” the design out by cutting it 
all round in a continuous line, sloping the chisel 
out at a slight angle toward the groove you have 
previously cut. After this first tracing, or, prop- 
erly termed, ‘ kurfing,” is done, take the flat 
gouge and hollow out the background by taking 
Do not try to 
break it away. Should it splinter, cut the reverse 
way ; but try always to cut with the grain. 

When the required depth has,been reached, } of 
an inch, which is quite deep enough for the panel 
we give, the details of the ornament have to be 
filled in and the forms rounded. The necessary 
modeling should not be finished at once; but a 
few hours spent at modeling in wax will greatly 
benefit the wood-carver. The first thing to be 
done is to invest in a few pounds of modeling- 
wax and half a dozen modeling-tools, which can 
be procured at any art store. Take a few tacks 
and drive them into a board of the same size ac 
your panel, then spread the surface with wax, 
taking it between your thumb and finger and 
spread it over the ‘surface of the plank, } of an 
inch thick all over the board between the little 
tacks which are to keep the wax in its place. Yon 


| should not try to make the wax even in the firs* 


layer, as its every unevenness will serve to keen 


wipe the surface so as to remove all the ink that | together that which we may have occasion to lv 
f= 
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SHAVING-CASE, OR TABLE, WITH MIRROR. 


on afterward. ‘Then we should outline the large 
masses of the design, taking care to observe the 
proportions of length, breadth and thickness. 
When this first course of outline is finished, the 
touching up of the details commences, This is 
done by the modeling-tools ; but the final touches 
need not yet be given. It is only when everything 
is finished that the broad, jagged edge of the 
modecling-tool will be used to unite the surface 
flatness, while the round part will serve to polish 
up the rounded parts, or finally the flat side will 
eut out the sharp outlines of the design. All this 
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work is easy enough as regards the handling of 
the tools and the wax, and with practice is seon 
acquired, being a great benefit to the carve>. 

By following carefully these instructions, any 
one can carve an effective relief in a very short 
time. In order to take good stock with the eye 
of the general effect of the design and the value 
of reliefs, the model and the design to be exe- 
cuted should be so placed that 
the light may determine in a 
decided fashion the effect of 
light and shade. For this pur- 
pose the lower part of the win- 
dow should be covered with a 
thick curtain, so that the light 
may fall at an angle of abont 45°. 

Our next piece of wood-cary- 
ing, should the latter be success- 
ful, is a table receptacle for 
matches, which can be execnied 
in wood, or metal repoussé, or 
wood and metal combined—that 
is to say, the sole and heel of 
the shoe can be carved in mahogany, and the 
upper striking surface and match-receptacle can 
be made of thin sheet-brass, the design being 
punched out. This we may speak about in a 
future paper. Wood-carving being the Season 
now, we will proceed to make it of mahogany. 

Get a piece of wood 3 inches square and 7 
inches long; fasten this to the table with the 
clamps. Now take a saw, and saw down the side 
of the heel. The uppermost side of the wood we 
intend to represent the sole. Next take a gouge, 





and gouge out the base of the shoe; then mark 


Fig. 1. 





METHOD OF USING THE OHISEL. 


























out the shape of the sole, and saw off the surplus 
wood. Now trim into shape, rounding up the 
heel. This being done, turn over the wood, and 
proceed likewise for the match-receptacle. Saw 
away the surplus wood from the sole, leaving it 
about § of an inch thick ; make the surface nice 
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boring out the receptacle for the matches, then 
rub with a rag saturated with boiled oil, and the 
shoe is finished. 

The “ Butterfly” design can be made either in 
wood or metal, If in wood, it will make a pretty 
ornament for the fire-place in the Summer, or 

















CARVED TOP OF SHAVING-CASE, OR TABLE, 


and smooth. ‘Trace on the design and carve. 
The matted surface on the background can be 
made with a large nail which has been filed at the 
point crosswise, making several little points or 
diamond shapes (see sketch of tools). This being 
done, shape up the back of the shoe, trace on the 
design, and proceed as before. Now finish by 








preferably in metal for a Winter fire - screen. 
The fire-screen will require two legs at the back 
for it to stand on, ‘Those are made of stout 
sheet-brass, taking a strip, say, 12 inches long 
and # of an inch wide, ‘Twist one end up into 
a scroll, punch two holes about an inch apart at 
the other end, and screw, rivet or solder on. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Georce C. Huriputr, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL GEoGRaPHicaL Conoress, held at 
Paris in the first week of August, 1889, was the fourth of 
the kind. The others were, that of Antwerp, in 1871; 
that of Paris, in 1875; and that of Venice, in 1881. Be- 
sides the interchange of views and the reading of original 
papers, the work of these Congresses is limited to recom- 
mc ndations of the methods likely to advance geographical 
science, and discussions of the practical applications and 
ways of utilizing the facts of geography in education and 
in daily life. The resolutions of the Paris Congress which 
seem to have the widest bearing were the following: That 
maritime States should agree to employ the same instru- 
ments for making experiments, and should follow the ex- 
ample of the United States in publishing periodically maps 
of the ocean currents ; that, considering the disastrous re- 
sults that follow on the destruction of forests, it is hoped 
that nations which are still provided with forest land will 
protect it, and that those whose woods are imperiled will 
take prompt measures to save them; that when explorers 


visit new countries, they are not to consider themselves | 


free to bestow names on natural features, unless the land 
is destitute of native inhabitants. The question of a prime 
meridian, concerning which the Scientific Congress at 


- Washington some years ago failed to agree, was again 


brought up at Paris on the proposition of Father Toudini 
to adopt the meridian of Jerusalem. The votes were 12 


for Jerusalem and 12 for Greenwich; and this practically | 


settles the matter in favor of Greenwich, which, if not an 
ideal starting-point, is, at all events, the one most familiar 
to the immense majority of students and seamen. 

SprrzBerGen.— The Bremen Geographical Society, in 
the Spring of 1889, sent out Dr. Kiikenthal and Dr. Wal- 
ter to the Arctic. They began, but were unable to com- 
plete, a circumnavigation of Spitzbergen, and took sound- 
ings in Olga Straits, where the greatest depth found was 
873 feet. The greatest discovery made was that of a strong 
eurrent flowing through the Olga Straits from north to 
south. 

NorTHERN AND CENTRAL Asia continue to attract a num- 
ber of adventurous explorers, mostly Russians. Mr. Grum- 
Grimailo writes from the Chinese frontier in Soongaria 
that the Spring and early Summer had been very cold on 
the Alatan Mountains, and that in May the snow was still 
lying at 7,000 feet above the sea, and this in lat. 43° N. 
Captain Grombtchevsky was on the high table-land of the 
Pamir in early June, and meant to enter the Afghan coun- 
try to the west. 

Persia attracts just now a great deal of attention from 
both Russian and English travelers and agents. The tray- 
els of the Shah in Europe have also drawn towards his 
empire the notice of the Germans, previously somewhat 
indifferent to Western Asia. In 1888 the Shah opened 
to commerce the Karun River, the only navigable water- 
course of the empire, and not practicable for ships of any 
considerable size beyond Ahwaz, not more than 100 miles 
in a right line from the Persian Gulf. The English are 
the most active in utilizing this route to the yet undevel- 
oped commerce of Persia. 


* New Guivea.—This enormous island is now divided into 
three colonies: Dutch New Guinea, which embraces al- 
most exactly the western half, and British New Guinea and 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, which occupy, the former the 
southern and the latter the northern portion of the east- 
ern half. The Germans have been more energetic in ex- 


ploration than the English; but the expedition of Sir 





William McGregor, during the past Summer, achieved 
some remarkable successes. With eleven attendants he 
crossed Mount Musgrave (so named by himself) at a 
height of 7,000 feet, and on the 9th of June began the 
ascent of Mount Owen Stanley. The summit was reached 
on the 11th. As high as 8,000 feet the atmosphere was 
moist, but above that point the air was dry and bracing. 
The natives found at this altitude wore head - dresses 
adorned with shells, that came from the east coast of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, a proof that there were practicable 
routes across the range. A number of new plants were 
found, and a new animal, like the Australian native bear, 
was taken. It was 3 feet 6 inches in length, with a tail 
18 inches long, and weighed about 40 pounds. The high- 
est crest of Owen Stanley Range was named Mount Vic- 
toria. It is a mile and a quarter long and 13,121 feet 
above the sea; the loftiest mountain, therefore, yet known 
in the Pacific south of the equator. Eleven other peaks 
were measured and named by Sir William, who exercised 


-his rights as administrator without much regard to the 


feelings of the mountains. Many icicles were found on 
the top of Mount Victoria, and the sky was cloudless day 
and night. The natives, it was found, regularly hunted 
on some of the peaks at an elevation of nearly 10,000 
feet. There was no timber within 1,000 feet of the top 
of Mount Victoria. 

ALASKA AND Britis Cotumsta are yet very imperfectly 
explored. Even so prominent a feature as Mount St. Elias, 
the highest peak, there is every reason to believe, in North 
America, is still in dispute between the geographers of 
England and America. It stands on the very line between 
the American and the British territories, and some part 
of it may be actually to the eastward of the line. The 
discussion about it has lately taken an interesting and 
even personal character. Mr. Seton - Karr, who is chiefly 
known as a traveler for the sake of traveling, has made, in 


| a book recently published, a definite charge against Pro- 


fessor George Davidson, who is at the head of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Seton-Karr affirms that Professor Davidson has given 
several different and contradictory positions to Mount St. 
Elias, each new position bringing it more clearly to the 
American side of the boundary. Professor Davidson, in a 
letter to the Royal Geographical Society, has brought Mr. 
Seton-Karr to book, and has proved by dates and figures 
from the Pacific Coast Pilot that his critic has made in 
every case a charge that was the result either of ignorance 
or of willful misrepresentation. Mr. Seton-Karr is left to 
take his choice, and meanwhile it is certain only that the 
peak is practically, if not absolutely, an American mount- 
tain. The most important recent journey in British Colum- 
bia is that made by Dr. George M. Dawson, of the Cana- 
dian Natural History and Geographical Survey. He sur- 
veyed and mapped part of the country about the Upper 
Yukon, or Pelly, River, and he records his belief that the 
Yukon is by no means as large a stream as it was supposed 
to be. He thinks it decidedly inferior, for length and vol- 
ume, to the Mackenzie; and he considers that Lieutenant 
Schwatka, whom he treats with respect, had not the means 
of checking his exaggerated estimate. 

AN apparent disappearance is a phenomenon that seems 
to have taken place with some rivers. Captain John Page, 
of the Argentine Navy, mentions that the Upper Paraguay, 
as if absolutely lost for many miles, has been known to 
flow beneath a matted covering of living and dead vegeta- 
tion several feet in depth. In the year 1858 one of these 
growths, under the influence of an extraordinary inunda- 
tion, broke loose and drifted two thousand miles, bringing 
up at Buenos Ayres, with many animals and reptiles that 


| had taken refuge upon it. 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 

Ir is undeniably the novel, at the present day, through 
which the literary appeal to general imagination and gen- 
eral sympathy is chiefly made ; and the class of fiction-devo- 
tees—a class which must be growing larger and more com- 
prehensive day by day—are to be congratulated upon the 
rich abundance so zealously provided for them. Among 
the new novels at hand, Mrs. Catherwood’s animated and 
picturesque *‘ Romance of Dollard” (The Century Co.) is 
notable for having broken new ground, its scene being 
Canada, and its foundation an exploit which Francis Park- 
man, in his preface, calls ‘‘ one of the most notable feats 
of arms in American annals,’’ while most of the chief per- 
sonages of the tale were actual men and women two and a 
quarter centuries ago. 
published in book-form a collection of popular magazine 
stories of Harry Stillwell Edwards, under the title of 
‘*Two Runaways.” These stories are illustrated by E. W. 


The Century Company has also | 


Kemble, the most refined and subtle of delineators of negro | 


characters. A novel which, without being a ‘‘ juvenile,” 
will especially delight young girl readers, is Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood’s ‘ Sweetbrier”’ (D. Lothrop Company), which 


treats of the fascinations, duties and distractions of *‘ so- | 


ciety” with rare tact, knowledge and grace. Brentanos 


publish, in their popular ‘‘ Granite Series,’ Gustave Hal- | 


ler’s sweet and touching Alsatian romance of ‘ The 
Bleuet,” translated into English by M. de Lazare; and 
“Priest and Puritan,” an anonymous story of a Catholic 
priest and a Methodist clergyman working side by side in 
a New England town, and at length brought to a mutual 
understanding and friendship through the instrumen- 
tality of the young people whose love affairs furnish the 
sentimental motive of the narrative. A Mexican hacienda 
is the scene of ‘‘ Chata and Chinita,” a vivid and dramatic 
story of life in our sister republic, by Louise Palmer 
Heaven (Roberts Brothers). From the same publishers 
we have ‘‘ Just Sixteen,’ a new series of those charming 
tales which Susan Coolidge writes with the younger circle 
of readers especially in view. James Pott & Co. publish, 
in a dainty jleur-de-lys cover, ‘t A Snow Flower,” by Hester 
Day—a story of life in London, full of feminine character 
and refined comedy. Miss Lucia Ames’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Millionaire ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a very readable 
story, considering that its real motive is to emphasize, 
by example as well as precept, the responsibilities of 
wealth, and to indicate how it may be most wisely em- 
ployed by American citizens to whom its stewardship has 
been intrusted. The suggestions of this book are noble, 
and eminently practical—even to the extent of giving plans 
and specifications for the model tenements described. 
“ Judge Lynch ” (Belford, Clarke & Co.) is a necessarily 
sensational but graphic and well-written romance, by 
eo:nmittees.’’ A pronounced dramatic cast is given to the 
narrative, through the fact that Mr. Jessop aimed, in col- 
liboration with Brander Matthews, to produce a novel 
anda play at the same time. A score of the best of Ed. 
Mott’s famous dialect stories about ‘ b’ars,”’ panthers, 
snakes, men, and other quaint and curious denizens of 
Pike County, Pa., have been published also by Belford, 
Clarke & Co., under the title of ‘‘ The Old Settler, and 
his Tales of Sugar.Swamp,” which deserves success. 

In the unique and peculiarly fascinating little book, en- 
titled ‘‘ From Over the Border” (Charles H. Kerr & Co.), 
Mr. Benjamin G. Smith has used the form of the novel or 
yomance as a vehicle for the more effective presentation 
ef ideas and speculations of a nature quite distinct from 


us, in the guise of a: story, a book whose main business is a 
fantastic forecast in tne domain of social science. Mr. 
Smith, however, is a poet, and evidently a mystic of the 
Swedenborgian type, whose dreams exercise a potent in- 
fluence over his views of every-day life on earth, while 
at the same time his mundane experiences enter materially 
into his conceptions of a future state of existence. His 
aim, in the work now before us, is to cast light upon what 
he regards as ‘* the normal life of man ’’—that is to say, a 
life ordered in accordance with the doctrine ‘‘ that death 
is but the beginning of a higher life, and that at the close 
of man’s earthly career he enters upon another, which 
may be of a far superior order,” and ‘ that this life is but 
the first link of an interminable chain, and that immortal- 
ity in ever-widening vistas is an inevitable logical conclu- 
sion from a true idea of God.’’ The adventures and 
enlightenment of a human soul in one of these ‘ vistas "’ is 
depicted in a style of singular grace and charm; while 
the precepts and the poetry embodied in the narrative 
possess an attractiveness quite independent of their doc- 
trinal bearing. 

Victor Hvago’s declaration that ‘‘ this is the woman’s 
century,’ furnishes an appropriate title-page motto for 
The Woman’s Cycle, the new fortnightly journal estab- 
lished and conducted by Mrs. J. C. Croly (‘‘ Jennie 
June”). This interesting new-comer into the field of pe- 


| riodical literature aims to represent the life—particularly 


the associative life—of the modern woman, its interests 
and working activities, literary, social, educational and 
industrial. No better guarantee of success in such an en- 
terprise could be desired than the fact that the work is 
inspired and directed by a woman so intimately and so 


| actively identified with the spirit of the age as is Mrs. 


Croly. In the numbers. of the Woman’s Cycle which have 
thus far appeared, club work and records, feminine pol- 
itics, art, literary and dramatic criticism have a generous 
apportionment of space ; biographical articles, helpful es- 
says and bright correspondence from the European cap- 
itals are attractively interspersed ; and the extended di- 
rectory of women’s clubs throughout the United States 
and abroad serves at once to show what a field there is 
for such a journal as the Cycle, and how admirably that 
demand is met. 

Epwarp Betuamy’s literary embodiment of his remark- 
able social-science vision, bearing the somewhat mislead- 
ing but now familiar title of ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is ostensibly a novel, and has 
actually a cleverly constructed frame-work of ‘ story”; 
yet there is scarcely a touch of humaft nature in all the 
three hundred odd pages of the book. Julian West, the 
young Bostonian who emerges from a trance to find: him- 
self in the year 2000, under a socialistic égime the like of 


5: . : - | which nineteenth-centpry philosophy had not dreamed, is, 
George H. Jessop, dealing with the California ‘‘ vigilance 


after all, only a well-draped lay figure. Dr. Leete is a 
convenient mouthpiece; and the people of the new Uto- 
pia are, inferentially, self-regulating machines. The ideas, 
however, which all this elaborate machinery is set up to 
illustrate, have a not remote bearing upon the great social 
problem which civilization is ever growing more cager to 
solve; hence the avidity with which a vast number of 
readers have swallowed Mr. Bellamy’s gitded pill. 

Tue young folks come in for an unusually large and 
brilliant share of this season’s literary production ; and, 
judging from present appearances, Santa Claus will -aake 
his rounds on Christmas-eve in the guise of a festive col- 


porteur. The lists of ‘ juveniles’ nowadays include, be- 


| sides novels and short stories, books of travel, art-works, 


what is commonly regarded as the proper material of fic- | 


ton—much as the author of ‘‘ Looking Backward” gives | the standard magazines for girls and boys. For richness 


character-sketches, and volumes of verse, to say nothing 
of the mighty host of ‘‘ annuals” and bound volumes of 
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and beauty of colored illustrations, the volume entitled 
‘* Round the Hearth” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) seems to de- 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 








domestic life by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission " ; 
**Flipwing the Spy,” a most entertaining story by Mrs. 


serve the palm over all rivals of its kind. It was printed | Wesselhoeft, in which the action is taken chiefly by a 


in Nuremberg by some species of chromo-lithographic proc- | clever bat named Flipwing, and other birds and anima!s: 
| and ‘‘ The Kingdom of Coins,” a tale for children of ali 


ess which makes every page beautiful enough to frame for 
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ages, in which good and bad pennies, nimble sixpencest 
slow shillings and other coins of various denominations 
are the characters. Amongst the attractive new juvenile 
books of the D. Lothrop Company are ‘‘ Three Little 
Maids,” not exactly ‘‘ from school,” but in the nursery 
and all about the neighborhood of a jolly little English 


its picture. The verses, all fresh and bright, contain 
some of the sweetest things ever written for children. 
Mary D. Brine’s ‘‘ Christmas Rhymes and New Year's 
Chimes,” also issued by Dutton & Co., with copious and 
elaborate illustrations, is certain of popularity. ‘Rob- 


erts Brothers publish ‘‘ Lil,” a charming tale of English 
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country villa; ‘* Lotus Bay,” the chronicle of a Summer 
on Cape Cod, and all it taught a group of gay and inquis- 
itive young people; and J. T. Trowbridge’s manly story 
of boy-life on a New England farm, entitled *‘ The 
Adventures of David Vane and David Crane.” ** The Rec- 
tory Children,” with illustrations by Walter Crane (Mac- 
inillan & Co.) is the latest of Mrs. Molesworth favorite Eng- 


lish story-books for children, which no less an authority | 


than Swinburne, the poet, declares to be ‘‘ worth a shoal 
of the very best novels dealing with the characters and 
fortunes of mere adults.” Palmer Cox’s mischievous little 
sprites, the Brownies, familiar through St. Nicholas, are 
all in ‘‘ The Brownies, their Book” (The Century Co.), 
making something quite unique amongst holiday publica- 
tions. The Century Company also publishes a collection 
of the delicious ‘‘ Uncle Remus” stories, under the title 
of ‘“‘Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” inimitably illustrated 
by Kemble. The book is a veritable classic. The latest 
of Hezekiah Butterworth’s Zigzag books, which need no 
introduction to young readers, is ‘ Zigzag Journeys in 
the British Isles” (Estes & Lauriat), fully illustrated as 
ever. ‘‘The Red Mountain in Alaska,” by Willis Boyd 
Allen (Estes & Lauriat), gives an account of a trip taken 
by a gentleman and his family from the eastern part of 
the United States to Alaska, partly in search of a mount- 
ain supposed to contain valuable minerals. Mr. Allen has 
given an excellent idea of this little-known country, at the 
same time interweaving an exciting and interesting narra- 
tive of adventure ; and the book is illustrated with engrav- 
ings made from original drawings. Chief amongst the 
annuals are: ‘‘ Frank Leslie's Christmas Book” (Mrs. 
Frank Leslie), with its Fauntleroy illuminated cover, col. 


whose dainty elegance seems an appropriate express.on of 
the fastidious taste of this typical poet of nineteenth-cent. 
ury American culture. The divisions are, I., ‘‘ The New 
Day,” the love-poem in songs and sonnets which won Mr. 
Gilder his youthful reputation ; IT., ‘‘ The Celestia] Pas- 
sion,” including his contemplative and religious pieces; 
and III., ** Lyrics,” embracing his more recent and mis- 
cellaneous work, some of which is familiar through maga. 
zine publication. 


WituiaM R. Jenxrns, the New York publisher of French 
and other foreign classics, has given to students, teachers 
and readers cf French literature an invaluable work, iv 
‘Les Povtes Frangais du XIXe Siecle.” In this anthology 
are represented nearly a hundred of the modern poets 


| of France, from Chateaubriand, Béranger, Victor Hugo, 


ored frontispiece, and 248 pages of choice stories, jingles, | 


anecdotes and engravings; ‘‘ Lothrop’s Annual” (D. Lo- 
throp Co. ), filled with the work of some of the best Amer- 
ican authors and artists; the ‘ Little Ones’ Annual” 
(Estes & Lauriat), being the cream of a whole year’s pict- 
ures and reading matter in Our Little Ones and The Nurs- 
ery, bound in an exquisite cover; English ‘‘ Chatterbox ” 


Musset and Gautier, down to Coppée, Deroulede, Bourget, 
and a score of other youthful contemporaries. The selec- 
tions have been made with admirable taste and judgment, 
and furnished with biographical notices, explanatory notes, 
etc., by Professor C. Fontaine, of the Washington High 
School. 

MarGareT Devanp’s ‘‘ Florida Days” (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is as enjoyable as a trip to that sunny State—muchk 
more enjoyable, in fact, than the average trip thither ; for 
to how many tourists, how many sojourners, or even na- 
tives. are revealed the varied and subtle charms to which 
the author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” is so susceptible, 
and whose impressions she conveys with such admirable 
felicity of style? Pictures in profusion—colored plates, 
etchings, and dainty ‘‘ process” reductions of india-ink 
drawings after the French style—form a fitting comple- 
ment to the text, and make the book a delight te the ar- 
tistic soul. 

THERE is a batch of brand-new fairy-tales in the book- 
market. It is entitled ‘‘ Swanhilde,” and has been adapted 
from the German by Carrie N. Horwitz (D. Lothrop Co.) 


| The stories number a round dozen, all novel and delight- 


(Estes & Lauriat),an old and welcome acquaintance ; and 


‘*Babyland” (D. Lothrop Co.), for very young readers, 
who want easy words, large print, and no end of pictures. 


In ‘“‘ Our Christian Heritage’? (John Murphy, Balti- 
more), Cardinal Gibbons takes up the challenge of agnos- 
ticism, and discusses, in a broad and temperate spirit, the 
foundations of the Christian faith, and the assaults that 
have been made upon it. The book is not addressed 
chiefly to Roman Catholics, but to the large class of per- 
sons who have become “ estranged from the specific teach- 
ings of the Gospel,” or are indifferent even to ‘ the truths 
of natural religion underlying Christianity.”” The Cardi- 


nal cordially holds out the right hand of fellowship to | 


Protestant writers, ‘‘so long as they unite with us in 
striking the common foe.” 


Hatr-a-pozEnN of Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s out- 
door essays, printed in a large oblong folio, illustrated 
by more than fifty sympathetic studies of landscape and 
animated nature by Irene E. Jerome, and bound in gold 
covers, makes one of the most sumptuous art-books of the 
season. It is called ‘In a Fair Countrie,” and is pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 


Owen MEREDITH’s sweet poem, ‘‘The Earl's Return,” 
published by Estes & Lauriat as a holiday book, has fifty- 
five illustrations, from studies made in Normandy espe- 
cially for this work by the artist, W. L. Taylor. 


Tue poems of Richard Watson Gilder have been pub- 
lished by the Century Company in three separate books, 


| A Syow FLower. 
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fully told, with pretty little pictures in sepia scattered all 
through the text. 

‘*A Few More Verses,” by Susan Coolidge, are issued 
by Roberts Brothers, in a beautiful little white-and-gold 
volume. They are earnest, musical, faithfully reflective 
of dreaming and aspiring moods. 
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FICTION, 
SweEersrierR. By Mrs. M. E. W. 
Illustrated. 
Boston. 
Cuata AND Curnita. By Louise Palmer Heaven. 475 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. . 
By Hester Day. 
James Pott & Co., New York. 
By Susan Coolidge. 304 pp. 
Cloth, #1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Looxine Backwarp. 2000—1887. By Edward Bellamy. 
337 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 
Memorrs oF A MILLIONAIRE. 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
and New York. 
Priest AND Puritan. 192 pp. Paper, 50c. 
New York. : 
Two Runaways, anp OTHER Stories. By Harry Stillwell 
Edwards. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 246 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. The Century Company, New York. 
Tae Romance or Dotuarp. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. 206 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. The Cent- 


Sherwood. 262 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. D. Lothrop Company, 


160 pp. Cloth, 35e. 


Tllustrated. 


By Lucia True Ames. 325 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


Brentanos, 


ury Company, New York. 
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Le Biever. By Gustave Haller. With an Introduction 
by Georges Sand. Translated into English by M. de 
Lazare. ‘‘ The Granite Series.’ 169 pp. Paper, 25c. 
Brentunos, New York. 

JUVENILE, 

Tue ADVENTURES OF Davip VANE AND Davin Crane. By 
J. T. Trowbridge. 204 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

SWANHILDE, AND OTHER Farry Tates. Adapted irom the 
German by Carrie Norris Horwitz. Llustrated by 
D. J. Bridgman. 308 pp. Cloth, $1.50. D, Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 

Tae Recrory Cuitpren. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
trated by Walter Crane. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
millan & Co., New York and London. 

Lit. By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.”’ 301 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Firpwinc THE Spy. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Illustrated 
by Miss A. G. Plympton. 277 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Tae Rep Mountain or AtasKa. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
348 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston. 

ZiczaG JOURNEYS IN THE BritisH Istxes. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 320 pp. Illustrated. Illuminated boards. 
$1.75. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Taree Lirrtz Marips. By Mary Bathurst Deane. 
trated by F. O. Small. 311 pp. 
Lothrop Company; Boston. 

Lorvus Bay. By Laura D. Nichols. 211 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

Tue Kixepom or Corns. By John Bradley Gilman. [II- 
lustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 82 pp. Lluminated 
boards, 60c. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Basyxianp. Vol. XIII. (for the year 1889). 104 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Illuminated boards, 75c. D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Frank Lesiie’s Curistmas Boox, 1889-90. 248 pp. 
Illustrated. Illuminated boards, $1.00. Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, New York. 

Lirrte Ones’ ANNUAL, For 1890. Edited by Oliver Optic. 
384 pp. Illustrated. Illuminated boards, $1.75. Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 

LotHRop’s ANNUAL FoR 1890. 
luminated boards, $1.50. 
ton. 

CuaTTEerBox, 1889-90. 412 pp. Illustrated. 
boards, $1.25. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Tue Brownies, THEIR Boox. By Palmer Cox. 144 pp. 
Illustrated. Illuminated boards, $1.50. The Century 
Company, New York. 

Dappy Jake, THE Runaway; anv SuHort Strorres Toitp 
AFTER Dark. By ‘‘ Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler 
Harris). Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 145 pp. I- 
luminated boards, $1.50. The Century Company, 
New York. 

Rounp THE HeEarru. 
lithographic colors. 
ton & Co., New York. 

Curistmas Ruymes anp New Year’s Cutmes. By Mary D. 
Brine. Illustrated. Illuminated boards. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Tilus- 
Mac- 


Tllus- 
Cloth, $1.50. D. 


‘251 pp. Illustrated. Il- 
D. Lothrop Company, Bos- 


Tliuminated 


Printed in 
E. P. Dut- 


Pictures and Verses. 
Illuminated boards. 


RELIGION, 


Tue Farrn anp its Founpations. Addresses by Minot J. 
Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. Simmons, 
John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 170 pp. Paper 50c. Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago. 

Tae Booxs or tHe Briere, Brierty Anatyzep. By A. 
Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Sem- 
inary. 40 pp. Paper, 20c. H. T. Freueauff, Easton, 
Pa. 


Ovr Caristran Henitace. By Cardinal Gibbons. 
Cloth, $1.00. John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
From Over tHe Borper. By Benjamin G. Smith. 238 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago and 
New York. 


523 pp. 


| Eneuism Lawns, Letrers anp Kinas. 








BIOGRAPHY, HisTORY AND LETTERS. 

Lovisa May Aucorr: Her Lirr, Lerrers anp Journaza. 
Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. 404 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Jane Austen. By Mrs. Charles Malden. ‘‘ Famous Wo- 
men” Series. 224pp. Cloth, $1.00. Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston. 

Tae Henors or THE Crusaprs. By Amanda M. Donglas. 
349 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

From Celt to Tudor. 

4 Donald G. Mitchell. 327 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A CottecTion or Letrers or Dickens. With Portrait and 
Fac-similes. 252 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Charles &crib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


Girt Books, ArT AND HoLipAy NovVELTIES. 


In a Fam Covunrrr. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Tilustrated by Irene FE. Jerome. 99 folio pages of 
text, and 55 full-page illustrations. Gold cloth, $6.00. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Charles T. Dillingham, 
New York. 

Tae Secret Way. A Lost Tale of Miletus. By Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer. Illustrated by F. O. Small. 
86 pp. Cloth, $3.00. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

Tue Eanrt’s Return. By Owen Meredith. Illustrated by 
W. L. Taylor. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. Estes & Lauriat, 


Boston. ‘ 
Artistic NovELTIEs, In Cotor: ‘‘ Hurrah for the New Year” 
(Boudoir Calendar for 1890); ‘‘One Merrie Christ- 


mas Time”; ‘‘ A Happy New Year to You.” Printed 
in imitation of water-color painting, on ivory card- 
board, gilt-edged, with ribbon bows, silver chains and 
rings. In box, 75c. each. *‘ Our Baby’s Book,” $1.5@. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Music, 


Younae Prorrx’s History or Music. By James C. Macy. 
With Portraits, and Short Biographies of Famcus 
Composers. 135 pp. Cloth. Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 

A Brrtupay Boox or Musicians anp Composers. Edited by 
Gertrude H. Churchill. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

Youne Fouxs Sones, wirn Games. Arranged and Compiled 
by P. J. Lammers. 55 pp. Boards, 50c. George Wil- 
lig & Co., Baltimore. 

Vocat Scrence. By Agnes Goodrich Vaille. 
cloth. Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

Farewe.1, My Dartinc. Ballad. By Alfred Singer. 
Widmer & Singer, New York. 


96 pp. Limp 
40e. 


OUTING AND TRAVEL, 

Frorma Days. By Margaret Deland. Illustrated by Lonis 
K. Harlow. 200 pp. Cloth, $4.06. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

A Summer 1n a CaNon. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 272 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Cou, 
Boston & New York. 

POETRY. A 

Pozms or Ricnarp Watson GiupEr: I., ‘‘ The New Day"5 
II., ‘‘ The Celestial Passion”; III., ‘‘ Lyrics.” Paper, 
$1.20. The Century Company, New York. 

A Few More Verses. By Susan Coolidge. 257 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Les Porres Francais pu XIX Srecte. 
Fontaine, B.L., L.B. 395 pp. Cloth. 
Jenkins, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Edited by C. 
William R. 


Tae Krxcpom or Nature: An In.ustrRaTED MUSEUM OF THE 
AnrmaL Wortp. Edited by Mrs. Frank Leslie. 512 pp. 
Sheepskin. The People’s Publishing Company, 
Chicago. The M. W. Hazen Company, New York. 
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lustrated. Bromfield & Co., New York. 


96 pp. IL 














